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Record albums: Something I’ve not 
mentioned often in these pages is my 
involvement in music — an involve- 
ment which has paralleled my interest 
in and involvement in stf over the 
years. When I moved to New York 
City in 1959, it was to find fame and 
fortune as a jazz critic, and it was not 
until 1962 that I became profession- 
ally involved with stf. I found small 
fame and little fortune as a jazz critic, 
although I was a contributing editor 
to Metronome magazine in the last 
two years of that venerable magazine’s 
life. During those years I listened to 
more jazz albums than I had in the 
previous ten years — and few of them 
impressed me. Sturgeon’s Law, you 
know: 90% of anything is crud. The 
corellary, one I discovered for myself, 
is this: when listening to music for 
one’s own pleasure — as in reading or 
the pursuit of any other form of 
entertainment — one acquires and con- 
sequently hears only (or almost only) 
the top 10% defined by Sturgeon’s 
Law as worth vvhile. The remaining 
90% one skips — if one is lucky, reads 
reviews, or sticks with artists one 
trusts. But reviewers can’t make this 
distinction. It’s their job to separate 
the wheat from the chaff- — the 10% 
from the 90%. In order to do that, a 
reviewer must audition it all. The re- 
sult of this exposure to the over- 
whelming number of unworthwhile 
jazz albums was that I lost interest in 



that type of music for several years — 
retreating into classical music and the 
avant garde of electronic music — and 
never really regained the enthusiasm 
I once mustered for jazz. I continued 
to follow my favorites, but as they 
made less records I bought less. Al- 
though my record collection has over 
1,500 jazz albums, I buy relatively' 
few today, and those mostly by long- 
time favorites like Charles Mingus. 

In 1964 the Beatles ushered in a 
new era in popular music, and rock 
and roll turned into rock. Today my 
collection of rock albums is equal in 
number to that of my jazz collection. 
And, over the years. I’ve written oc- 
casional reviews for the rock press — 
mostly in order to maintain my status 
on the reviewers’ lists with the record 
companies and to retain the opportun- 
ity to deduct my album purchases as 
business expenses on my taxes. (Per- 
sently I do a monthly column for 
Sounds Fine , a rock adzine published 
locally.) 

Over the last month I’ve been 
building permanent record shelves in 
my livingroom — for the past five years 
my collection has been scattered over 
the house on various “temporary” 
shelves — and even I am impressed by 
the sheer volume of my collection 
when gathered in one spot: a wall 
eight feet high and fourteen and a half 
feet wide, most of which is shelves. 
The shelves are of stained wood, and 
(Cont. on page 118) 
EDITORIAL 
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You'll want to. It's that good . . . it’s The Hugo 
Winners: 23 speculative fiction stories that have 
won the science fiction equivalent of the Oscar 
— Arthur C. Clarke's superb story, "The Star," 
Jack Vance's classic, "The Dragon Masters," 
and Poul Anderson's award-winner, "No Truce 
With Kings," plus 20 more. 
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Here's how the Club works: 

When your application for membership is ac- 
cepted, you'll receive your introductory package 
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owe nothing. 
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year), we'll send you the 
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Come, describing the 2 com- 
ing Selections and a variety of 
Alternate choices. If you want 
both Selections, you need do noth- 
ing; they’ll be shipped automatically. 

If you don't want a Selection, or prefer 
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Randall Garrett’s Lord Darcy stories have appeared in Analog for the 
past decade; now the brilliant sleuth — whose world is an alternative re- 
ality in which history did not follow the course we are familiar with 
and in which magic works — makes his debut in this magazine with an 
ingenious puzzle story concerning a locked house, a corpse, and — 
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Naval treaties with Roumeleia 
are all very well,” said Lord Sefton, 
with a superior smile on his jovial, 
round (ace, “but tell me, Your High- 
ness, doesn’t it strike you as intrinsi- 
cally funny that a Greek at Constan- 
tinople should sit on a golden throne, 
wearing the imperial purple of the 
Caesars, and claim to be the rep- 
resentative before God of the Senate 
and People of Rome?” 

“Indeed it does, my lord,” said 
Prince Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
as he poured himself a bit more 
brandy. “I think it even funnier that a 
Frenchified Viking barbarian should 
sit on the ancient Throne of Britian 
and claim exactly the same thing. But 
that’s politics for you, isn’t it?” 

The florid face of Lord Sefton ap- 
peared to approach the apoplectic. He 
seemed about to rebuke the Prince 
with something like “By heaven, sir! 
How dare you? Who do you think you 
are?” Then, as though he had sud- 
denly realized who Richard of Nor- 
mandy thought he was, he paled and 
drowned his confusion in a hurriedly 
swallowed brimfull glass of Oporto. 

Across the table, the Lord High 
Admiral had roared with laughter. 
Then, still chuckling, he said: “Only 



difference is that the people of the 
City of Rome agree with John of Eng- 
land, not with Kyril of Byzantium. 
And have for seven centuries or 
thereabouts. Wasn’t it King Henry in 
who was the first Holy Roman Em- 
peror, Your Highness?” 

The Lord High Admiral, Richard 
knew, was giving Lord Sefton a 
chance to recover himself. “That’s 
correct,” he said. “Elected in 1280. 
But he didn’t become King Henry 
until ’83, when John n died. Let’s 
see . . . the next four Kings were 
elected Emperor, then, after the end 
of the First Baltic War in 1420, when 
Harold i was on the Throne, the Im- 
perial Crown was declared to be 
hereditary in the Anglo-French Kings 
and the Plantagenet line. So Richard 
the Great was actually the first to in- 
herit the office and title.” 

“Well,” said Lord Sefton, appar- 
ently himself again, “I don’t suppose 
it matters much what Kyril wants to 
call himself. I mean, after all, does it? 
Long as he does his part in the 
Mediterranean. 

"Speaking of which, I suppose we 
shall have to find a way to come to 
some understanding with the Osman- 
lis, too, on this.” 



Illustrated by Richard Olsen 
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“Oh, yes. We’ll certainly have to 
get an agreement with the Sultan.” 
Not for the first time that evening, 
Richard, wondered whatever had pos- 
sessed his brother the King to appoint 
Sefton as Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. The man was not very' bright; he 
was certainly slow on the uptake; and 
he had a provincial air of superiority 
over anyone and anything that he 
could classify as “foreign”. Well, 
whatever the King’s reasons, they 
were good ones; if there was more to 
this than appeared on the surface, the 
Royal Duke had no desire to even 
speculate on what it was. If John 
wanted him to know, he would be 
told. If not . . . well, that was the 
business of His Most Dread and 
Sovereign Majesty the King. 

On the other hand, Peter de Valera 
ap Smith, Lord High Admiral, of the 
Imperial Navy, Commander of the 
Combined Fleets, Knight Comman- 
der of the Order of the Golden Leo- 
pard, and Chief of Staff for Naval 
Operations, was a known quantity. 
He was a man of middle age, with 
dark, curly hair that showed traces of 
gray. His forehead was high and 
craggy, his eyes Tieavy-Iidded and 
deep-set beneath thick, bushy eye- 
brows, his nose large, wide, and 
slightly twisted, as though it had been 
broken and allowed to heal without 
the services of a Healer. The mous- 
tache over his wide, straight mouth 
was thick and bushy, spreading out to 
cither side like a cat’s whiskers. The 
beard was full but cut short, and was 
as wiry and curly as his moustache. 
His voice, even when muted, 
sounded as though its slightly rasping 
baritone should be bellowing orders 
from a quarterdeck. 

On first meeting the Lord High 
Admiral, one got the impression of 
forbidding ruthlessness and remorse- 



less purpose; it required a little time 
to find that these qualities were mod- 
ified by both wisdom and humor. He 
was a man with tremendous inner 
power and the ability to control and 
use it both wisely and well. 

The three men were sitting around 
a large table in a well-a(4j5fiinted draw- 
ing room, waiting for a fourth man to 
return. It had been one of those 
warm late spring days when no air 
moves and nothing else wants to. Not 
oppressively hot — just warm enough 
to ennervate and to cause attacks of 
acute vernal inertia. In spite of that, 
the four men had worked hard all 
day, and now, in the late evening, 
they were relaxing over drinks and 
cigars. 

At least, three of them were. . 

“Where the Devil is Vauxhall?” 
Lord Sefton asked. “He’s been an in- 
fernally long time about getting that 
leather envelope.” 

Prince Richard glanced at his 
wristwatch. “He does seem to be tak- 
ing his time. Would you be a good 
fellow, my lord, and go see what’s de- 
laying him? It’s not like Lord Vauxhall 
to keep people waiting.” 

“Certainly, Your Highness.” Lord 
Sefton rose and left the room. 

"I thought for a moment,” said the 
Lord High Admiral with a grin, “that 
you were going to say it was not like 
Lord Vauxhall to dally, and I was 
going to ask in what sense you meant 
the word.” 

Duke Richard laughed. “No com- 
ment.” 

A few minutes later. Lord Sefton 
returned, looking worried. 

“Can’t seem to find him. Your 
highness,” he said. “Looked eve- 
rywhere. Chap seems to have disap- 
peared.” 

“Everywhere?” 

“Library, office, and so on. Went 
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upstairs and checked his bedroom and 
bathroom. Didn’t search the whole 
house, of course. Might be in the 
kitchen, getting a snack or something. 
Perhaps we ought to turn out the ser- 
vants?” 

“Not just yet, I think,” said the 
Lord High Admiral. He was looking 
out the west window'. “Would you 
come here a moment. Your High- 
ness?” 

Duke Richard walked over to the 
window, followed by Lord Sefton. 

Lord Peter pointed out the win- 
dow. “Isn’t that Lord Vauxhall’s 
summer cottage, -just beyond the little 
grove of trees?” 

“Yes. That’s what he calls it," said 
His Highness. "It looks as though 
every light in the place W'ere on. How 
odd.” He frowned. "Lord Sefton, you 
stay here and wait, in case Lord Vaux- 
hall should return. The Admiral and 
I will take a stroll down there and see 
what’s going on.” 

The “summer cottage” was a quar- 
ter of a mile away from the main 
house on the Vauxhall estate. The two 
men took a flagstoned pathway that 
went down a gentle grassy slope and 
through the grove of trees. Halfway 
up the sky, a gibbous moon leered 
balefully at the w'orld beneath, casting 
a weird silvery radiance over the 
landscape, making ghostly glimmer- 
ings between the shadows of the 
trees. 

"All the lights are on, all right,” 
said Lord Peter as they approached 
the small house. “All the drapes 
drawn back. Looks as if there were a 
party going on, except it’s far too 
quiet.” 

“No fear;” said the Duke, “if it 
were one of Vauxhall’s parties, we’d 
have heard it long before now.” He 
went up the four steps to the front 
door and knocked loudly. “Vauxhall! 



Lord Vauxhall! It is I! De Normandy!” 

“Belay that. Your Highness,” said 
the Admiral. “It won’t do any good. 
Look here.” 

The Lord High Admiral was stand- 
ing to one side, looking through the 
big window to the left of the door. 

“You seem to find a great deal by 
looking through windows, Lord Pe- 
ter,” Prince Richard grumbled. But 
when he looked, he had nothing to 
say. His face seemed to freeze, and 
the Lord High Admiral fancied for a 
moment that it looked like the hand- 
some face on the famous marble 
statue of Robert, Prince of Britain, 
who had died so tragically young in 
1708. 

The body of Lord Vauxhall was 
lying on its back in front of the fire- 
place, its dead, glazed eyes staring 
sightlessly at the ceiling overhead. In 
the outstretched right hand was a 
heavy .44 calibre MMP, the Imperial 
service pistol. 

After what seemed a terribly long 
time. Prince Richard spoke. His 
voice, while perfectly calm, had a 
curiously distant quality about it. “I 
see the body, but are you sure it’s 
he? Where is the Lord Vauxhall 
whose dashing good looks fascinated 
the grand ladies of half the courts of 
Europe?” 

“It is he,” the Lord High Admiral 
said grimly. “I knew his father when I 
was a boy.” 

For the face of the corpse was that 
of an old, old man. Lord Vauxhall had 
aged half a century in less than an 
hour. 

Lord Darcy, Officer of the King’s 
Justice and Chief Investigator for His 
Royal Highness de Normandy, was in 
his sitting room, firmly planted in an 
easy chair, wearing one of his favorite 
dressing gowns — the crimson silk — 
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smoking his favorite pipe — the big, 
straight-stemmed meerschaum — and 
reading his favorite newspaper — the 
London Courier. 

Outside the half-opened window, 
what little breeze there was brought 
the faint sounds of a city which had 
prepared itself for sleep — small, un- 
identifiable sounds from the streets of 
Rouen. In the distance, a late night 
omnibus rolled over the pavement, 
drawn by its six-horse team. 

Lord Darcy reached for the night- 
cap Ciardi had prepared and took a 
long sip of the cool drink. He had 
only a vague idea of what Ciardi put 
in the things — rum, he knew, and 
lime juice and Spanish orange- 
blossom honey, but there were other 
things as well. He never asked. Let 
Ciardi have his little secrets; the man 
was far too good a servant to upset by 
excessive indulgence in the satisfac- 
tion of one’s own curiosity. Hmmm. 
Did he detect, perhaps, just the 
slightest touch of anise? Or was it . . . 

His thoughts were distracted by the 
increased loudness of horses’ hooves 
in the street one storey below. He 
had been aware of their approach for 
some seconds now, he realized, but 
now they sounded as if they were 
going to go right by the house. Had 
there been only one or two, at a slow 
canter, he would have paid no atten- 
tion, but there were at least seven 
horses, and they were moving quite 
rapidly. 

Good heavens, what a din, he 
thought. You’d think it was a troop of 
cavalry going by. He was torn be- 
tween his natural curiosity to see who 
these late night riders were and the 
feeling of lassitude and comfort that 
made it seem like a terrible effort to 
get up and go to the window. 

It seemed quite clear that comfort 
had won over curiosity — just when 



the horses pulled up to a halt in front 
of the house. Lord Darcy was on his 
feet and out of his chair to the win- 
dow in as close to nothing flat as was 
humanly possible. 

By the time the imperturbable 
Ciardi arrived, his lordship was al- 
ready dressed. 

"My lord . . . .” Ciardi began. 

"Yes, Ciardi; I know. It really was a 
troop of cavalry. ” 

“Yes, my lord. Lieutenant Coronel 
Gdouin Danvers, commanding the 
Duke of Normandy’s Own 18th Heavy 
Dragoons, presents his compliments. 
He requested me to give you this.” 
He handed over an envelope. "He 
says he will wait, my lord.” 

Lord Darcy tore open the envelope 
and read the short letter. 

“Ciardi, rouse Master Sean. Then 
rouse Gabriel and tell him to get the 
light carriage ready. Master Sean and 
I will be accompaning Coronel Dan- 
vers to Lord Vauxhall’s estate — that’s 
five miles out of the city, on the River 
Road toward Paris. I don’t know how 
long we shall be there, so I’m taking 
my traveling case. If we need any- 
thing more, I shall send word. Did 
you offer the Coronel a drink?” 

“Yes, my lord. He took ouiskie and 
water, and I left him with the de- 
canter on the sideboard. Will there 
by anything else, my lord?” 

“Not at the moment. I shall go 
down and talk to the Coronel.” 

Lieutenant Coronal Danvers was a 
spare man of medium height with a 
clipped, dark, military moustache and 
a tanned face; he looked alert and 
wide awake, neatly turned out in 
crisp field dress. He turned round 
from the sideboard as the tall, hand- 
some Chief Investigator entered the 
downstairs receiving room. 

“Evening, Lord Darcy. Get you out 
of bed, did I? Sorry. Orders, you 
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know. Have a little ouiskie; fix your 
right up.” 

“No, thanks, Coronel. I see Ciardi 
has thoughtfully prepared the caffe 
service. As soon as the water’s hot. 
I’ll make a pot.” 

“Never drink caffe after noon, my- 
self, my lord. Fine stuff in the morn- 
ing, though. Fine stuff.” 

“Yes. See here, Danvers, what the 
devil is this all about?” 

"Be damned if I know, my lord.” 
Coronel Danvers looked genuinely 
surprised. “Expected you’d tell me. 
Thought perhaps His Highness put it 
all down in that letter I brought, eh? 
No? Well, all I was told was to fetch 
you and Master Sean and Dr. Pateley 
and Chief Master-at-Arms Donal 
Brennan and a Journeyman Sorcerer 
named Torquin Scoll and a troop of 
fifty horse. He turned back to the 
sideboard, added ouiskie and water to 
his glass, and went on: “I came for 
you and Master Sean, and sent Cap- 
tain Broun and Senior Captain De- 
lgardie after the others. They’ll be 
joining us on the road.” 

“Wait a second,” Lord Darcy said, 
“I’m missing data here. You weren’t 
out at Vauxhall’s with His Highness?” 
“Oh, no! Rather not." He shook his 
head. "I was at home when Sir Ram- 
sey came charging into my yard as 
though the Hunnish cavalry were 
after him to deliver those letters from 
His Highness. Didn’t stay; said he 
was heading back out.” 

The copper kettle over the gas 
flame was bubbling happily now. 
Lord Darcy poured boiling water into 
the silver funnel that held freshly- 
ground caffe and watched as the dark 
liquid filtered through. “Somebody’s 
hurt or dead,” he said, more to him- 
self than to Coronel Danvers, “and 
perhaps a crime’s been committed. 
That would account for calling in Mas- 



ter Sean, Dr. Pately, and myself. And 
Chief Donal. But why fifty cavalry? 
And why does he need two magi- 
cians?” 

“That’s a good question, me lord,” 
said a voice from the door. “Why 
does His Highness need two magi- 
cians? Who’s the other one?” 

The short, sturdy figure in sor- 
cerer’s robes was Master Sean O 
Lochlainn, Chief Forensic Sorcerer for 
the Duchy of Normandy. 

The Coronel spoke before Lord 
Darcy could “Ah! Evening, Master 
Sean! Got you out of bed, did I?” 

Fraid you did, Coronel Dan- 
vers.” Master Sean stopped a yawn. 

“Terribly sorry. Here, though; I’m 
fixing myself a bit of ouiskie and 
splash; let me fix you one. Best thing 
for you, tins time of night.” 

“No, thanks, Coronel; I’ll have 
some of the caffe his lordship is mak- 
ing. What other magician, my lord?” 
“Journeyman Torquin Scoll, accord- 
ing to the Coronel.” 

“Oh. The locksman. Good man, in 
his' field. He’s a nut on locks. Abso- 
lutely does on ’em, me lord. Couldn’t 
cast a simple preservative spell over a 
prune, he couldn’t — but give him a 
simple padlock, and he’ll have it sing- 
ing the Imperial Anthem in four-part 
harmony in five minutes.” 

“Interesting,” said Lord Darcy, 
handing Master Sean a cup of caffe. 
“Opens up all kinds of speculations. 
Far too many, in feet. For now, we’ll 
just have to — ” 

He was interrupted by the entrance 
of the tall, lean, silver-haired Ciardi. 
“Your carriage is ready, my lord. I 
took the liberty of packing a basket of 
refreshments, my lord, just in case. 
Your traveling case is in the luggage 
compartment. As is yours. Master 
Sean, along with your instrument 
bag.” 
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‘Thank you, Ciardi,” said Master 
Sean. With the obvious exception of 
Lord Darcy himself, Ciardi was the 
only man in the world that Master 
Sean would trust to handle the 
symbol-decorated carpetbag that car- 
ried the instruments and tools of his 
profession. 

“Excellent, Ciardi,” Lord Darcy 
said. “Shall we finish our caffe and be 
off, then, gentlemen?” 

The Coronel downed his drink. “I’ll 
get my men ready, my lord.” 

As THE CAVALCADE moved through 
the gates of the Vauxhall estate some 
time later. Lord Darcy remarked: 
“Frankly, what I miss are the flags 
and banners, the band music and the 
cheering crowds.” 

Master Sean, seated across from 
him in the carriage, lifted both brows. 
“Beg your pardon, me lord?” 

“Well, I mean, after all, my dear 
Sean, if we’re going to have a parade, 
we should do it properly. The Duke’s 
Own should be in full dress, with 
sabres, not field dress, with sidearms. 
The dozen Armsmen should be wear- 
ing full decorations. And, above all, 
we should be going at a leisurely, 
dignified pace, at high noon, not gal- 
loping along in the middle of the 
night, as though we were fleeing the 
country. No, no; I fear that, as a 
parade, it has left a great deal to be 
desired.” 

Master Sean grinned. “As your 
cousin de London would say, my 
lord. ‘Most unsatisfactory.’ ” 

“Precisely. Ho! We’re stopping.” 
Lord Darcy put his head out the win- 
dow, looking toward the head of the 
column. “It’s His Highness. He’s talk- 
ing to Coronel Danvers, gesturing all 
around, as if he were including the 
whole countryside. What the devil is 
going on? Come along. Master Sean.” 



Lord Darcy opened the carriage 
door and climbed out, followed by the 
stout little Irish sorcerer. He didn’t 
bother to give any instructions to 
Gabriel; that tough old horse handler 
would know what to do. 

The Chief Sergeant Major with 
Coronel Danvers took a small pipe 
from his jacket pocket and sounded 
Officers Assemble, followed by Senior 
NCOS Assemble. The Coronel and the 
CSM trotted their mounts out to a 
broad section of the lawn, and were 
joined by seven other dragoons. 

“This night will be one the troops 
will remember, regardless of what 
happens next,” Lord Darcy said with 
a low chuckle as he and Master Sean 
walked toward where His Royal 
Highness was now talking to Chief 
Master-at-Arms Donal Brennan. 

“How’s that, me lord?” 

“They’re top heavy,” his lordship 
said. “We’ve got two squadrons with 
us. Out there, you have two lieuten- 
ants as squadron commanders and a 
captain as troop commander, which is 
all very fine. You’ve got two squadron 
sergeants and the troop first sergeant. 
Still fine. But, in addition, you have 
the regimental commander, the regi- 
mental exec, and the regimental CSM, 
who will be running all around trying 
to get something done while trying 
not to give any orders except to the 
captain in charge of the troop. The 
csm can’t even do that, so he’ll be 
trying not to tell the first what to do. 
Oh, it will be fun, all right.” He 
chuckled again. “It will be all right 
here, where the gas lamps by the 
driveway give plenty of light, but wait 
till they’re milling about in those 
woods with nothing but a three- 
quarter moon overhead.” 

Master Sean frowned. “Why would 
they be milling about in the woods, 
my lord?” 
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"Searching for something or some- 
body. Surely you noticed that every 
man Jack of ’em has a search lamp 
slung at his saddle. Lieutenant 
Coronel Edouin Danvers didn’t tell 
me everything he knew. Which is all 
right; we’ll get it straight from His 
Highness now.” 

Prince Richard had caught sight of 
Lord Darcy and Master Sean. “Ah, 
there you are, my lord. Sorry to drag 
you and Master Sean out at this time 
of night, but there’s no help for it. 
Where is Goodman Torquin?” 

“Right here. Your Highness,” said a 
mellow, baritone voice from some- 
where behind and below Lord Dar- 
cy’s head. His lordship turned round. 

The man in the working dress of a 
Journeyman Sorcerer was not over 
five-two, and was built like a wrestler. 
He was not a dwarf, merely short — 
although his head seemed a trifle 
large for the rest of him. He had a 
pleasantly ugly face that made Lord 
Darcy suspect he practiced pugilism 
on the side, large warm brown eyes, 
and, like Master Sean, he carried a 
symbol-decorated carpetbag in his left 
hand. 

Introductions were made all round, 
including Donal Brennan, the grim- 
looking, black-uniformed Chief 
Master-at-Arms of the City of Rouen. 

“Let’s walk down toward the sum- 
mer cottage, while I explain what all 
this ruckus is about,” said the Duke. 

Briefly, but completely, he told the 
story. The only thing he did not men- 
tion was the contents of the “impor- 
tant papers” that Lord Vauxhall had 
been carrying when last seen. Nor did 
he describe the body; they would see 
that soon enough. 

"You must understand,” he con- 
cluded, “that it is vitally important 
that we find those papers.” 

“You think they are in the diploma- 



tic case, then. Your Highness?” Lord 
Darcy asked. 

“Fairly certain. Vauxhall took the 
papers with him to put them it it. He 
had left it on his desk in his office, 
and we couldn’t find it anywhere.” 

Lord Darcy nodded. “Yes. The ob- 
vious conclusion is that the papers are 
in that leather envelope. I tend to 
agree with Your Highness.” 

“That’s why I called out a troop of 
the regiment,” said the Duke. “I want 
these grounds searched thoroughly, 
and cavalrymen are trained for that 
sort of thing. Besides, I didn’t want to 
pull that many Armsmen out of the 
city. A dozen is enough to search all 
the buildings, and that’s what they’re 
trained for.” 

Chief Donal nodded, apparently 
impressed by the Duke’s sagacity. 

The five men heard running 
footsteps behind them, and they all 
turned to look. Running down the 
grassy slope in the silvery moonlight 
was a figure carrying a black leather 

bag. 

“It’s Dr. Pateley,” said Master 
Sean. 

“Sorry to be late, gentlemen,” 
puffed the gray-haired chirurgeon. 
“Sorry, Your Highness. Unavoidable 
delay. Sorry.” He stopped to get his 
breath and to adjust the pince-nez 
glasses which had become awry. 
“Where’s the body?” 

“That’s where we’re headed now. 
Doctor,” Prince Richard said. “Come 
along.” The men followed. 

“Sister Elizabeth had to call me 
in,” Dr. Pateley was saying in a low 
voice to Master Sean. “She’s a mid- 
wife and Healer of the Order of St. 
Luke. A little unexpected post- 
parturition trouble. Nothing serious. 
Stitching job. Baby doing fine.” 

“Glad to hear it,” murmured Mas- 
ter Sean. 
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Ahead of them, the lights gleamed 
from the windows of Lord Vauxhall’s 
summer cottage. Near the door stood 
a bearded man in a Naval uniform of 
royal blue that was lavishly decorated 
with gold. Lord Darcy recognized 
him immediately, even in the moon- 
light. 

After the introductions had been 
made. Lord Darcy gripped the Lord 
High Admiral by the arm and said, in 
a low voice, “Peter, you old pirate, 
how are you?” 

“Not bad at all, Darcy. I can’t say 
I’m much enamored over this particu- 
lar situation, but otherwise every- 
thing’s fine. And you?” 

“The same. I’m glad to say. Shall 
we go inside and view the remains?” 
“You can view ’em through the 
window until the locksman gets that 
door open,” Lord Peter said. 

Lord Darcy looked round quickly at 
Prince Richard. “You mean nobody’s 
been inside that house yet?” 

“No, my lord,” the Duke said. “I 
thought it best not to break in until 
you came to take charge.” 

“I see.” He looked searchingly at 
the Duke’s calm face. Prince Richard 
knew what he was doing; Plantagenets 
always did. But if the papers were 
found in that house after Richard had 
called in the cavalry to search for it, 
he’d look an awful fool. That was the 
chance he’d have to take. Another 
hour’s delay, if the papers were not in 
the house, might have been dis- 
astrous. 

Lord Darcy looked back at the 
house. The windows were of the 
modern “picture window” type, with 
only narrow’ transoms at top and bot- 
tom to allow for air circulation — too 
narrow to allow a man to enter. 
Without the key, it would be a major 
smashing job to get in. Lord Darcy 
could see why the Prince had made 



the decision he had. 

“Very well, then, Your Highness; 
let’s get started. I assume Journeyman 
Sorcerer Torquin designed and built 
those locks and designed and cast the 
spells on them; otherwise you’d have 
let Master Sean do the unlocking 
work.” 

The Duke nodded. “That’s right, 
my lord.” 

Master Sean said: “ ’Tis a good 
thing Your Highness brought him. I, 
meself, would hate to try to unravel 
one o’ Goodman Torquin’s lock spells 
in less than an hour — ” 

“Meanin’ no disrespect. Master,” 
Torquin Scoll put in, “but would ye 
care to make a small wager ye can’t 
do it in an hour and a half?” 

" — without the key,” Master Sean 
went on. “Of course, with the key — ” 
“I’ll give ye the key and two hours 
and still bet ye a gold sovereign.” 

"I will not,” said Master Sean 
firmly. "You already have more o’ my 
gold sovereigns than I’d care to tot 
up. Taking lessons from you is expen- 
sive.” 

“You gentlemen can talk shop 
elsewhen,” Lord Darcy said. “Right 
now, I want that door unlocked.” 

“Yes, my lord.” Goodman Torquin 
opened his bag and knelt down to 
peer at the lock, looking somehow 
gnomelike in the moon’s radiance. He 
took a small lamp from his bag, lit it, 
and went to work. 

Lord Darcy went over and peered 
through the window. “How long did 
you say he’s been dead. Your High- 
ness?” he said, staring. 

“Less than three hours,” the Duke 
replied. “He looked bad enough when 
we found him. But now . . He 
turned his head away. 

“If that’s what I think it is,” Master 
Sean said softly, "I’d better get in 
there fast with a preservative spell.” 
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There was the approaching thud of 
hooves on turf. Coronel Danvers 
came up at a fast canter and sprang 
lightly from the saddle. In the dis- 
tance, through the trees. Lord Darcy 
could see search lamps flickering like 
large, slow-moving fireflies. 

"Your Highness.” The Coronel sa- 
luted. The Prince was, after all, the 
Honorary Coronel of the 18th, and 
Lieutenant Coronel Danvers was in 
uniform. “I have the perimeter. sur- 
rounded and the remainder of the 
men on search, as you ordered. 
Senior Captain Delgardie will report 
here to me, directly anything’s 
found.” 

"Very good, Coronel.” 

"Er — Your Highness.” Danvers 
seemed suddenly unsure of himself. 
“Lord Sefton — er — presents his com- 
pliments, and wishes to know when 
Your Highness intends to begin inter- 
rogation of the prisoners.” 

"Prisoners?” said the Lord High 
Admiral. “What's this? What pris- 
oners?” 

“His Lordship means the servants,” 
said Prince Richard with forced calm- 
ness. "They are not prisoners. I 
merely asked them to remain until 
this thing was cleared up. I left them 
in Lord Sefton’s care. If those papers 
can’t be found ...” He paused and 
frowned slightly. “Chief Donal — ” 

He was cut off by Journeyman Tor- 
quin’s voice. “There ye go, my lords 
and gentlemen.” 

The front door of the little cottage 
swung open. 

“Everyone stay out until Master 
Sean is through,” Lord Darcy said 
crisply. 

Master Sean went in to cast the 
special spell which would stop the 
dissolution of the corpse. Everyone 
left him alone, as they had Goodman 
Torquin; nobody but a fool disturbed 



a magician when he was working at 
his Art. It was over quickly. 

The other six men came into the 
room. 

There is something about death 
which fascinates all human beings, 
and something about horror which 
seems even more deeply fascinating. 
The thing which lay on the floor in 
front of the big cold fireplace, illumi- 
nated brightly by th4 mantled, gas 
lamps in the wall brackets, was both. 

The big fireplace had facings of fine 
marble, white, mottled with pink and 
gold; the great mirror over the man- 
tlepiece reflected the walls of the 
room, covered by smooth brocade 
paper that picked up the pink-and- 
gold motif. The woven brocade up- 
holstery of the furniture repeated the 
pattern of the walls. It was a light, 
airy, beautiful room that did not de- 
serve the insult which lay on the pale 
eggshell carpet. 

The air was thick with the smell. 

The Lord High Admiral was open- 
ing transoms above and below the 
windows. Nobody bothered to close 
the door. 

“Here, Your Highness! Sit Down!” 
At the sound of Coronel Danvers’ 
voice, Lord Darcy turned away from 
the thing on the floor. 

Prince Richard’s face had gone 
gray-white, and he swallowed a 
couple of times as the Coronel eased 
him into one of the big, soft chairs. 
“I’m all right,” the Duke managed. 
"It — it’s rather warm in here.” 

“Ah. Yes. It is that,” Danvers 
agreed. "Where did Vauxhall keep his 
spirits? Must be . . .Ah!” He had 
opened a waist-high cabinet against 
the west wall. “Here we are! A good 
stiff one will brace you right up, Your 
Highness. Ouiskie? Or brandy?” 

"Brandy, thank you.” 

“There you are. Your Highness. Be- 
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lieve I’ll have a little ouiskie, myself. 
Shocking sight. Absolutely shocking.” 

Lord Darcy, seeing that the Duke 
was all right and in good hands, knelt 
beside the corpse with Master Sean 
and Dr. Pateley. “Whatever killed 
him,” his lordship murmured, “it 
wasn’t a bullet from this.” He disen- 
gaged the heavy .44 mmp from the 
right hand of the corpse. 

The Lord High Admiral was stand- 
ing, looking down over Dr. Pateley’s 
shoulder. "No. A Morley military pis- 
tol makes rather large, easily visible 
holes.” 

Lord Darcy knew Lord Peter 
wasn’t being sardonic — just blunt. He 
handed the weapon to the Lord High 
Admiral. “Look like it’s been fired to 
you?” 

The Naval officer’s strong, capable 
hands unloaded the handgun, field- 
stripped it, put it back together again. 
“Not recently.” 

“Thought not. Well, well; what’s 
this?” Lord Darcy had been searching 
the clothing of the late Lord Vauxhall 
and had come up with a small leather 
case which, when opened, proved to 
contain a series of keys, all very much 
alike, numbered form 1 to 16, all 
neatly arrayed in order and attached 
to the case so that each could swing 
free separately. “Very pretty. Wonder 
what it’s for? He has another set of 
keys of various sizes on a ring; this 
must be something special.” 

“Oh, yes; that it is, my lord,” said 
Journeyman Sorcerer Torquin Scoll. 
“Made that set special for his lord- 
ship, I did. His lordship was a man of 
rare taste, he was.” A broad grin sud- 
denly came over the little man’s face. 
“That is to say, my lord, he enjoyed 
locks as much as I do, if ye see what I 
man.” The grin vanished. “I shall 
miss him. We enjoyed talkin’ locks 
together. And workin’ with ’em. Very 



knowledgeable he was, and clever 
with his hands. I shall certainly miss 
him.” 

“I’m sure.” Lord Darcy looked back 
down at the keys during a moment of 
silence, then looked up again and 
said: “What do they fit, if I may ask?” 
“Why, they’re the keys to this 
house, your lordship.” 

“This house? All of them?” 

The grin came back to the pleas- 
antly ugly face. “That’s right, your 
lordship. There’s sixteen doors in this 
house, and every blessed one of ’em 
locks with a different key — from 
either side. Here, I’ll show ye.” He 
opened up his symbol-decorated car- 
petbag and brought out a thick loose- 
leaf notebook. After a moment of 
search, he selected a sheet of paper, 
made a small cross-mark on it, de- 
tached it carefully, and handed it to 
Lord Darcy. “There ye are, your 




lordship. That’s a plan sketch I made 
of this house. We’re right here in the 
receiving room, d’ye see, where I 
made the cross. Those slidin’ doors 
lead into the gallery, the dinin’ room, 
and the library. That small door over 
there goes to the front bedroom. All 
the doors ’re numbered to match the 
keys.” 

“What’s this ‘green room’ that’s all 
glassed in?” Lord Darcy asked. 

“It’s a sort of a greenhouse, your 
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lordship. Lord Vauxhall called this a 
summer cottage, but he used it durin’ 
the 'winter, too, when he was home. 
That’s the reason for the fireplaces. 
One here, one in the library, one in 
the dinin’ room, an’ those little corner 
fireplaces in the bedrooms.” 

“How many sets of keys are there?” 

“Just that one, my lord. Oh, the 
gardener has duplicates for keys three 
and four, so’s he can tend the plants, 
but that’s all.” 

Lord Darcy could sense a certain 
depressing tension in the room. 
Prince Richard was staring blankly at 
a half-full glass of brandy; Coronel 
Danvers was pouring himself a drink; 
Lord Peter was staring out the win- 
dow; Chief Donal was watching Mas- 
ter Sean and Dr. Pateley go over the 
body. 

Then he realized that the momen- 
tary shock that had hit the Duke had 
gone, and realized, too, what His 
Highness was waiting for. He had 
given change of the case over to Lord 
Darcy and was now trying to be pa- 
tient. Lord Darcy walked over to 
where he was sitting. 

“Would Your Highness care to in- 
spect the rest of the house?” he asked 
quietly. 

Prince Richard looked up and 
smiled. “I thought you’d never ask.” 
He finished off the brandy. 

“There’s nothing more I can learn 
from the body until Master Sean and 
Dr. Pateley give me their findings. I 
can detect no sign of struggle. Appar- 
ently he walked in here with a gun 
in his hand and — died.” 

“Why the gun, I wonder?” Prince 
Richard said musingly. “Had he been 
frightened by something, do you sup- 
pose?” 

“I wish I knew. He wasn’t wearing 
a holster, so he must have picked it 
up from somewhere after he left you.” 



“Yes. He wasn’t wearing a coat, so 
he couldn’t have concealed a weapon 
that big. Oh. Excuse me a moment. 
Chief Donal?” 

"Yes, Your Highness?” said the 
grim-looking Chief Master-at-Arms, 
turning away from the body to face 
his Duke. 

“When you have finished here, go 
up to the main house and take 
charge. Keep the servants calm and 
don’t tell them anything. They don’t 
even know their master is dead. If 
one of them does, it might tell us 
something. And I don’t want any in- 
terrogation of any kind until Lord 
Darcy says so.” 

“I’m through now, Your Highness. 
Got all I need. From now on, it’s up 
to Lord Darcy.” He flashed a smile 
which looked very uncomfortable on 
his face, and must have been, for it 
went away immediately. “Cases in- 
volving Black Magic are way over my 
head, anyway. Don’t like ’em at all.” 
With no further ceremony, he left. 

“Well, let’s see if we can find those 
papers,” Lord Darcy said. “Might as 
well try the gallery first.” 

“Mind if I come along?” the Lord 
High Admiral asked. 

“Of course not, my lord,” the Duke 
said. “How about you, Coronel? Want 
to take the tour with us?” 

Danvers frowned and glanced at his 
nearly empty glass. “I think not, beg- 
ging Your Highness’ leave; I’d best be 
at hand in case Delgardie or the 
Sergeant Major come with news.” 

The silding doors were locked, and 
Lord Darcy had inserted the key 
marked “5”. It turned easily — too eas- 
ily. It went right on round and 
clicked back into place. A turn in the 
other direction had the same result. 
The bolt remained solidly in place. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, my lord,” 
said Torquin Scoll, “but I guess I’ll 
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have to come along with ye. The 
wrong key won’t even turn the cylin- 
der; the right key will, but it won’t 
engage the bolt unless the right man 
is holdin’ the key. It’ll be a little 
tricky, even for me, since these keys 
are tuned to his late lordship.” 

He took the key case, fitted No. 5 
in again, closed his eyes, and turned 
the key carefully. Click. 

“There we go, my lords, Your 
Highness.” 

The four men went into the gallery. 

“Don’t you have a set of these keys 
tuned to yourself, Goodman Tor- 
quin?” Lord Darcy inquired. 

“Do, indeed, my lord; used ’em 
just a week ago to do the regular spell 
maintenance. I’d have brought ’em 
with me if I’d’ve known what was 
afoot. But all that Captain — 
whatisname? — Broun. If that Captain 
Broun’d’ve told me where we were 
going. But no, he just says the Duke 
wants me, so I saddled up and came 
along.” 

“My apologies, Goodman Torquin,” 
said His Highness. 

“Oh, no need, Highness; no need. 
Not your fault. Military mind, you 
know. Take orders; give orders; don’t 
explain, especially to civilians. Not 
your fault at all. Highness.” Then he 
gestured with a broad sweep of a 
hand. “How do you like the gallery, 
gentle sirs?” 

“Fascinating,” murmured Lord 
Darcy. “Utterly fascinating.” 

The west wall was almost all 
glass — seven windows, six feet wide, 
with only narrow pillars between 
them. The heavy theater-type drapes 
which would cover them had been 
drawn up to the ceiling. Outside, in 
the darkness, one could see the occa- 
sional gleam of search lamps, the only 
sign that the dragoons were at work. 

But that was not the vista that Lord 



Darcy had found fascinating. 

The east wall was covered with 
paintings. None of them were 
obscene, and not all were erotic, but 
they all spoke of beauty, love and ro- 
mance. 

“These must have run him into 
quite a bit of money over the years,” 
the Lord High Admiral remarked. 
"Beautiful work, all of ’em. There! 
That’s a van Gaughn; always admired 
his work.” 

“Some of them,” said the Duke, 
“were done especially by his late 
lordship’s order. This one, for in- 
stance.” 

“That,” said Lord Peter authorita- 
tively, “is a Killgore-Spangler. I’d 
recognize her style anywhere.” 

“I also recognize the model,” Lord 
Darcy said in a slightly dreamy voice. 

“That, too,” said the Lord High 
Admiral. 

Prince Richard looked surprised. 
“Both of you are acquainted with 
Doma Isabella Maria Constanza Diaz 
y Carillo de la Barra?” 

The Lord High Admiral burst out 
laughing. “Oh, yes, Your Highness. 
Oh, yes. Recognized her in spite of 
the red wig, eh, Darcy?” 

“In that pose. I’d have recognized 
her with a sack over her head.” Lord 
Darcy began to chuckle. 

“What is so funny?” Prince Richard 
asked in a tone that held more than a 
touch of irritation. 

“You Highness,” Lord Darcy said, 
“that woman is no more a Spanish 
noblewoman than the Coronel’s horse 
is. That happens to be Olga Vasilovna 
Polovski, Number 055 of Serka, the 
Polish Secret Service. She’s the most 
beautiful and the most dangerous 
woman in Europe.” 

“Good God!” The Prince looked 
shocked. “Did Vauxhall know?” 

“I hope so,” said Lord Darcy. “I 
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sincerely hope so.” 

“Oh, he knew, all right,” said Lord 
Peter. “He was making special reports 
to Naval Intelligence at the time. 
That’s what made the whole affair so 
delicious.” 

“I can well imagine,” said Lord 
Darcy. 

They walked on. 

Lord Darcy cast a practiced eye 
over the long gallery. If someone had 
wanted to hide it, the eleven-by- 
fifteen, two-inch-thick diplomatic case 
could be concealed — with difficulty — 
in the theater drapes that hung in 
graceful curves above the windows. 
Or there might be some secret niche 
behind one of the paintings. But for 
now he would assume that it was in 
plain sight — or pretty much so. 

Torquin the Locksman had gone on 
ahead to unlock doors. The three 
noblemen followed in his wake. The 
next door led into a small but com- 
fortable bedroom. The wallpaper here 
had a pattern similar to that in the re- 
ceiving room, but here it was pastel 
blue and gold. The upholstery on the 
two chairs and the spread on the 
double bed matched it. No fancy 
marble on the comer fireplace, how- 
ever; it was of plain fieldstone, with 
an unfinished ruggedness that con- 
trasted nicely with the patterned 
smoothness of the rest of the room. 

“Wonder how old this house is?” 
the Lord High Admiral asked idly as 
they searched the room. 

“Not very, in comparison to the 
manor house,” Lord Darcy said. 
“That’s late Robertian — 1700 or 
thereabout.” 

“It’s practically brand new,” Prince 
Richard said. “Vauxhall built it him- 
self in 1927 or ’28. It’s been redeco- 
rated a couple of times since, I un- 
derstand, but no drastic changes. It’s 
rather nice, I think. And the picture 



gallery is much more inspiring than 
the one up the hill. All those ghastly 
old ancestors staring at you.” 

“Your Highness ought to know,” 
murmured Lord Darcy. 

“Oh, God, yes! Have you seen that 
portrait of my thrice-great grand- 
father, Gvviliam IV? the big one, that 
hangs in Westminster? It was painted 
in 1810, just two years before he 
died. Really grim-looking old boy at 
eighty. Well, that picture used to 
scare the devil out of me when I was 
a boy. I wouldn’t go anywhere near 
it. The eyes aren’t quite looking at 
you, you know, but you get the feel- 
ing that if the old man just shifted 
them a little, he’d see you straight on. 
At least, I thought so. And I had the 
feeling that if he ever looked straight 
at me he would see what a wicked lit- 
tle boy I was, and would leap down 
from his frame and devour me upon 
the spot. Well, there’s nothing in this 
elothespress.” 

“And nothing in the bathroom,” 
said Lord Darcy. 

“It’s dark under this bed,” the Lord 
High Admiral said. “Lend me your 
pipe lighter. Lord Darcy. Thanks. 
Mmmm. No. Nothing under there.” 
He stood up and brushed off the 
knees of his trousers. ^ 

Lord Darcy was looking up at the 
skylight. “That doesn’t look as though 
it opens.” 

The other two looked up. “No,” 
said the Lord High Admiral. “Exccept 
for that narrow transom on the lee- 
ward side.” 

"Yes,” the Duke said, pointing. 
“It’s operated by that cord that hangs 
down the wall. It goes up through 
that pulley, there, you see.” 

“I suppose all of the inner rooms 
have skylights. Your highness?” Lord 
Darcy said. 

“Oh, yes, my lord. Even the library 
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has one, as you’ll see. It has no win- 
dows, since the walls are covered 
with bookshelves. The only other 
light in there would be from the glass 
double doors that lead into the gar- 
den.” The Duke looked all around. 
“Well, the next stop is the service 
pantry.” 

They went out the north wing of 
the L-shaped gallery, turned right, 
and went to the door of the service 
pantry. It swung open at a touch; 
Torquin had been there before them. 

The room was, in effect, a very 
small kitchen. Vauxhall did not throw 
big dining parties here; when he 
wanted food served, the servants 
brought it down from the main house. 

“Not very big,” the Lord High 
Admiral said, “but lots of places to 
look.” He opened the warming oven, 
saw nothing, closed it, and went on to 
the cabinets. 

Lord Darcy climbed up on a little 
three-legged stool and began going 
through shelves. “Your Highness,” he 
said, “would I be out of order is I 
asked just what these ‘important pa- 
pers’ are?” 

“They’re the only copies, in three 
languages, of our new naval treaty 
with Roumeleia.” 

“Oh, ho. I see.” 

“As ambassador to the Basileus at 
Constantinople, Lord Vauxhall was in- 
strumental in persuading Kyril to 
agree to all the terms. The Greeks, of 
course, control the bosphoros and the 
Dardanelles, which means they have 
the Black Sea bottled off from the 
Mediterranean. 

“Casimir of Poland is still trying to 
get around our naval blockade of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. By the 
treaty we forced on him after the 39 
war, no Polish armed vessel is to pass 
the Fourteenth Meridian, and no Im- 
perial armed vessel is to pass the 



Tenth Meridian going the other way.” 
“Nobody here but us Scandana- 
vians,” growled the High Admiral. 

“Right,” said Prince Richard. “And 
the treaty also permits Scandanavian 
or Imperial naval vessels to stop and 
search any Polish vessel between the 
Eighth and Fourteen Meridians for 
contraband — arms and ammunition — 
and to seize any that’s found. 

“But the situation’s different in the 
Mediterranean. The Greeks didn’t 
like what Poland pulled during the ’39 
War, and took advantage of our win- 
ning it to say that no armed vessel of 
any nation — except Roumeleia, of 
course — would be allowed in the Sea 
of Marmara. But they didn’t quite 
have guts enough to put a stop- 
search-and-seizure clause in that fiat. 

“Emperor Kyril is ready to do that 
now, provided we’ll back him up in 
the Mediterranean. The Roumeleian 
Navy isn’t strong enough by a long 
sight to patrol the Black, the Mar- 
mara, and the Mediterranean, and 
they’re still worried about the Osman- 
lis, to say nothing of North Africa. 
This treaty arranges for all that.” 

“I see,” Lord Darcy said. He was 
silent for a moment, then: “May I 
ask, Your Highness, why all this sud- 
den need for a search of King 
Casimir’s merchant ships?” 

The Lord High Admiral’s chuckle 
was unpleasant. “May I tell him. Your 
Highness?” 

“Certainly. The King my brother 
has trusted Lord Darcy with state se- 
crets far more crucial than this one.” 
That was not what the Lord High 
Admiral had meant, but he let it pass. 
He said: “His Slavonic Majesty, 
Casimir IX, has concocted a scheme to 
get himself a fleet in the Atlantic. It’s 
a lovely scheme — and it could work. 
In fact — it may already have worked. 
We may have caught on just a little 
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too late for comfort.” 

"Three ships is hardly a fleet,” the 
Duke objected. 

"Three ships that we know of. Your 
Highness. At any rate, what has hap- 
pened is this: A few years ago, Poland 
started expanding her merchant fleet 
with a new type of vessel — a little fes- 
ter, a little more sturdily built. They 
started making them first up in the 
Pomeranian Bay area. Six months lat- 
er, they began tooling up for them in 
the Black Sea — at Odessa. 

"More time goes by. At some 
time — which we haven’t nailed down 
yet — the game of Shells-and-Pea be- 
gins.” 

“The papers don’t seem to be in 
here,” the Duke interrutped. “Shall 
we go into the green room?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Darcy. “Let’s see 
if naval treaties grow on bushes.” 

There were no bushes. The room, 
like the gallery, had two outside walls 
that were practically all glass. Green- 
ery and flowers grew in pots and tubs 
all over the place. Nothing spectacu- 
lar, but it was colorful and pleasant. 

The search continued. 

“Thank goodness the roses are the 
thornless variety,” said the Lord High 
Admiral as he pushed leaves and 
blooms aside. “Where was I?” 

“You were playing the Shell-and- 
Pea Game with Polish merchant ves- 
sels," said Lord Darcy. 

“Oh, yes. Now, you must under- 
stand that these ships are all alike. 
We call ’em the Mielic class: the 
Mielic was the first one off the ways, 
and they’re all named after small 
cities. And you can’t tell one from the 
next, except for the name painted on 
’em. 

“Here’s what happens. Let’s say the 
Zamosc sails from — oh, Danzig. She 
stops at the Helsingd>r-Halsingborg 
Naval Check Point for inspection. 



which she passes with flying colors.” 

“I was afraid you’d say that,” mur- 
mured Lord Darcy as he peered 
under a long wooden bench. 

“From there,” Lord Peter con- 
tinued remorselessly, “she continues 
to Antwerp. This time, we check her. 
She’s clean.” 

“And her colors are still flying,” 
said Lord Darcy. 

“Exactly. So she works her way 
south. Bordeaux, San Sebastian, La 
Coruna, Lisbon, and finally through 
the Strait of Gibraltar. She does busi- 
ness around the Mediterranean for a 
while. Finally, she heads east, 
through the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorous, into the Black Sea, and 
straight for Odessa. A week later — 
Ouch! That rose does have thorns! A 
week later, she’s coming back again, 
the Zamosc goes back through the 
Bosphorous, the Dardanelles, the 
Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and heads south again, for the 
coast of Africa. A new months later, 
here comes the Zamosc again, back to 
Bordeaux with a hold full of zebra 
hides or something. Then, on north 
and turn east again and back to Dan- 
zig, passing every inspection with 
utter innocence.” 

“Only the name has been changed 
to protect the guilty,” Lord Darcy 
remarked. 

“You are so right. I won’t ask how 
you knew.” 

“It was obvious. Tell me: Were the 
crew allowed liberty at port?” 

The Lord High Admiral grinned 
through his beard. “Not likely, eh? 
No, they weren’t. And would it sur- 
prise you to know that the hull of a 
Meilic -class vessel looks astonishingly 
like that of a light cruiser? I thought 
not.” 

Lord Darcy said: ‘I see what you 
mean by the Shells-and-Pea game. It 
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means that three different ships are 
involved. Number One — the 
Z amosc — is a genuine merchantman. 
But when it gets to Odessa, there's a 
heavily-armored light cruiser hull that 
looks exactly like her, with the name 
Z amosc lettered neatly on her bow 
and stem. Her cargo is heavy naval 
guns, ready to be mounted in some 
shipyard in Africa. Where?” 

“Abidjan, we think.” 

‘The Ashanti, eh? Well, well, any- 
how, the second Z amosc, with the 
same officers, but a different crew, 
gets by the Greeks easily because 
they can’t board and search. Off she 
goes to Abidjan, where the third 
Z amosc, another genuine mer- 
chantman, is waiting. Same officers; 
third crew. And back to Danzig as 
pure as the snows of Pamir. Clever. 
And what happens to the original 
Z amosc?” 

“Why, pretty soon the Berdichev 
comes sliding down the ways. Brand 
new ship. Says so in her papers.” 

“And this has happened three 
times?” 

“Three times that we know of,” said 
the Lord High Admiral. "We still 
haven’t been able to check out every 
one of those ships and follow their of- 
ficial courses, much less try to deduce 
their unofficial shenanigans. The point 
is that we have to put a stop to it 
immediately.” 

‘There is evidence,” Prince Richard 
said, “that two more will be sailing 
out of the Black Sea within the week. 
They’re stepping up operations, my 
lord. That’s why all the worry about 
that damned missing diplomatic case. 
It has already been signed by Kyril, 
but he won’t act on it until he sees 
the Imperial Seal and my signature on 
it. There’s an official letter with it 
from His Majesty, signed, sealed, and 
everything, authorizing my own signa- 



ture as proxy, and all that. It was 
done that way because the King my 
brother cannot come to Normandy at 
this time, and it would take just 
enough extra time to get the thing 
over there and back that we would be 
skating too close to the edge. 
Two — or even one more of King 
Casimir’s ships out of the blockade 
could mean more trouble than we can 
handle right now. 

“The Napoli Express leaves Calais 
in — ” He pushed back the lace at his 
cuff and looked at his wristwatch. “ — 
five hours and twenty-one minutes. 
That train only runs twice a week. If 
we can put that treaty on it in Paris, 
it will be in Brindisi in less than 
thirty-six hours. From there to Athens 
by ship is another twenty-four hours. 
The Basileus will be there, waiting for 
it, and the Greek Navy will be enforc- 
ing it in another twenty-four. 

“If we don’t have it on that train, 
we’re lost.” 

“I don’t think it’s as bad as all that. 
Your Highness,” the Lord High Ad- 
miral said. “We can get it to — ” 

But the Duke cut him off sharply. 
“Don’t be an optimistic fool, my lord! 
If we haven’t found that thing by 
then, it will mean that somehow — I 
don’t know how — it has come into the 
hands of the Serka. 

“Kyril trusted and liked Vauxhall. 
With him dead, we’d find it hard 
going to re-negotiate the treaty. Kyril 
would think us fools to lose the first 
copy, and he’d be right. He’d likely 
balk at signing another. Besides, 
Casimir would know all about it and 
be taking steps to do something else.” 

It was not until that point that Lord 
Darcy realized how much on edge the 
Prince was. Outbursts of that kind 
were not like him. 

“I think you need not worry your- 
self unduly on that score, Your High- 
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ness,” he said quietly. “I beleive I 
can guarantee that the treaty will be 
on the Napoli Express in the morn- 
ing.” He knew he was sticking his 
neck out, and he knew that the axe 
blade was sharp. But he had that feel- 
ing .. . 

The Prince took a deep breath, 
held it for a second, then eased it out. 
“I am relieved to hear that, my lord. 
I have never known you to be wrong 
on something of that kind. Thank 
you.” 

Lord Darcy felt a ghostly prickle at 
the back of his neck. The axe had 
grown a bit more solid. 

“Well, wherever it is,” said the 
Lord High Admiral, “it is not here 
with the vegetation. I guess the li- 
brary’s next.” 

They slid aside the double doors 
and went in. 

And stopped. 

The room was wall-to-wall and 
floor-to-ceiling with bookshelves. And 
they were lull of books. 

“Help us. Blessed Mary,” Prince 
Richard said earnestly. “We’ll have to 
look behind every one of them.” 

“Just a moment. Your Highness; let 
me check something,” said Lord 
Darcy. He went over to the doors 
that led back into the front room and 
slid them open. Master Sean was over 
by the fireplace, talking in low tones 
with Journeyman Torquin. Coronel 
Danvers was sipping a drink and star- 
ing moodily out the front window. 
There was no sign of either Dr. 
Pateley or the body. Three heads 
turned as Lord Darcy opened the 
doors. 

“I see the clay has been removed,” 
Lord Darcy said. 

“Aye, me lord,” Master Sean said. 
“The hearse came. The doctor went 
along to make arrangements for the 
autopsy. I made all the tests possible 



for now.” 

“Excellent. Tell me, my good Sean, 
how long would it take you — possibly 
with the assistance of your 
colleague — to remove all the privacy 
spells around here so that an ordinary 
clairvoyant could find what we’re 
looking for?” 

Master Sean blinked, then looked 
at Goodman Torquin. “Are any of 
these yours?” 

Torquin shook his head. “Not much 
good at that sort of thing. Master. 
Locks are my specialty. I don’t know 
who he got to renew his privacy 
spells.” 

Master Sean looked around and 
seemed to feel the air. “They’ve been 
here a long while, me lord. Fifty 
years or so — give or take ten percent. 
Strong; well reinforced. Complex, 
too. Fine, competent workmanship. 
Master grade. I’d say — or a specialist. 
Ummm.” He reached down, opened 
his symbol-decorated carpetbag, and 
took out a thin silver wand with a flat, 
five-pointed star on the end, looking 
rather like a long nail with a five- 
pointed head. He closed his eyes and 
twirled it slowly between the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand. 
“Some of the basics are even older. 
This house is new, but the grounds 
have been private property for cen- 
turies. There was a castle up on the 
hill where the manor house is now, 
but it was tom down in the Fifteenth 
Century. But they had good, solid 
privacy spells, even then. And the 
more modern ones are built on an 
old, very solid foundation.” 

He opened his eyes and returned 
the wand to his bag. “Nine hours, my 
lord — if I’m lucky.” 

Lord Darcy sighed. “Forget it. 
Thank you very much. Master Sean.” 
He slid the doors shut again. 

“It was a nice idea while it lasted,” 
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said the Lord High Admiral. “Let’s 
get on with it.” 

“I suggest,” Lord Darcy said, "that 
we give it a quick look and then go on 
to the dining room and the other bed- 
room. We can come back here if we 
don’t find it there, but we’d feel silly 
if we pulled out all these books and 
then found it in the bath of the front 
bedroom.” 

A quick search revealed nothing. 

“Dining room, then,” Lord Darcy 
said, opening the sliding doors. 
“Well! What have we here?” 

There was a large, bare table of 
polished walnut, big enough to seat 
ten, set lengthwise in the room. At 
the southern end, near the door to 
the front room, was an open bottle of 
wine and an empty glass. Lord Darcy 
went over and looked at them care- 
fully. “Schwartzschlosskellar ’69. A 
very good Rhenish. One drink gone, 
and the bottle’s abominably warm. 
Bottom of the glass still has a sticky 
drop or two in it.” 

“His last drink,” said Prince 
Richard. 

“I think so, yes. Leave them alone; 
we’ll have Master Sean look them 
over later, if it becomes necessary.” 

They found nothing in the dining 
room. 

The front bedroom was very like 
the rear one, except that the 
wallpaper pattern was green and 
silver. 

“Notice the way the bedrooms are 
separated,” Lord Peter remarked. 
“Only a partition between them, but 
you have to go through at least two 
other rooms to go from one to the 
other. Vauxhall had a fine and very 
subtle sense of psychology.” 

“That’s why he became a dip- 
lomat,” said the Duke. 

There was no diplomatic case in the 
bedroom, either. 



“Back to the library,” muttered the 
Lord High Admiral. 

It took them nearly an hour, even 
with the help of Master Sean, Good- 
man Torquin, and the Coronel. They 
found all sorts of little odds and ends 
about, but nothing of importance. 
Certainly no Roumeleian naval treaty. 

“Well, Your Highness,” said the 
Coronel, “if it’s not in this house, it 
must be outside, eh? Just you wait, 
though; one of my lads will turn it up. 
Old Vauxhall probably dropped it 
somewhere between here and the 
manor house. That’s where I set my 
sharpest lads to work. I know it’s dis- 
appointing, though. Tell you what! 
Let’s all have a good stiff drink. Do us 
no end of good after all that dusty 
work. What say?” 

With the exception of the two sor- 
cerers, everybody agreed with him, 
for once. 

They were all standing around si- 
lently, holding their glasses, or staring 
at walls, when a knock came at the 
front door, followed immediately by 
the entrance of Lord Sefton, the 
Foreign Secretary. 

He was perspiring, which gave an 
oily look to his red, jowly face. “Ah! 
Your Highness, my lords, gentlemen. 
Thought I’d find you here.” He 
glanced quickly at the men, not know- 
ing any of them but the Duke and the 
Lord High Admiral. Prince Richard 
made introductions. 

"Just dropped down to tell Your 
Highness that the Armsmen have 
finished searching the house. Haven’t 
found the blasted thing, so Chief 
Donal is having them go over it all 
again. Looking for secret panels and 
the like. I thought maybe you’d found 
it here.” 

“No such luck,” Prince Richard 
said. He looked at Lord Darcy. “How 
about that, my lord? Should we look 
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for secret panels?” 

Lord Darcy shook his head. “I’ve 
looked. Wallpapered walls like this 
don’t lend themselves to such things. 
There’s no way to hide the crakes. 
Everywhere they could be, I 
checked. I’m going to go out to the 
gallery again and look behind the pic- 
tures, though; if there are any secret 
hiding places, that’s where they’ll 
be.” 

“Well, then, Lord Darcy,” Lord 
Sefton said importantly, “have you 
determined who committed the mur- 
der?” 

“Good God!” Coronel Danvers al- 
most dropped his glass. "Murder? 
What murder?” He jerked his head 
around to look at Lord Darcy. "You 
didn’t say anything about a murder. 
Has there been a murder? What the 
devil is the fellow talking about?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Lord 
Darcy. “Nobody’s said anything about 
a murder. What are you talking 
about, Lord Sefton?” 

“Yes,” said Prince Richard, “please 
explain yourself, my lord.” 

Lord Sefton’s flabby mouth opened, 
closed, and opened again. “Wuh — 
wuh — why. Lord VauxhaW. I saw him 
through the window when you called 
me down! He was right there! With a 
gun in his hand! Looked like an 
Egyptian mummy!” He stopped, swal- 
lowed, then, more calmly: “Oh. Was 
it suicide, then?” 

Lord Darcy looked at the Duke. 
“You know. Your Highness, I think 
that might explain the gun. I believe 
he was thinking of it — before he 
died.” 

“I think you’re right,” the Duke 
said solemnly. “He might have 
thought it would be an easier way to 
go. Perhaps it would have been. It 
might have been less — painful.” 
Master Sean shook his head. 



“ Tisn’t painful. Your Highness. Ex- 
cept mentally. Seeing yourself go all 
to pieces that way. But the nervous 
system goes pretty fast. Numbness 
sets in quite rapidly toward the last.” 

Lord Sefton seemed ready to go to 
pieces himself. "Buh — buh— but what 
are you talking about? Chief Donal 
said Vauxhall’d been killed by Black 
Magic! Why are you all taking it so 
calmly? Why?” 

“My lord, please calm yourself and 
sit down,” Prince Richard said firmly. 

“Yes, my lord, do sit down,” said 
the Coronel. “Here, let me fetch you 
a glass of brandy. Straighten you right 
up.” 

Lord Sefton took the brandy with a 
shaking hand. “I don’t understand,” 
he said weakly. 

“Perhaps Master Sean would be 
good enough to explain,” said His 
Highness. 

Master Sean thought for a couple of 
seconds, then said: “How old would 
you say Lord Vauxhall was, my lord?” 

“Thuh — thirty. Thirty-five.” 

“He was over seventy,” said Master 
Sean. 

Sefton said nothing. He just looked 
stunned. 

“These days, thanks to modern 
healing methods,” Master Sean went 
on, “a man can expect the Biblical 
threescore-and-ten as a minimum, if 
accident or other violence doesn’t 
carry him off before that. Because of 
the tremendous psychic burdens they 
bear. Kings don’t get much past that, 
but an ordinary fellow can look for- 
ward with reasonable confidence to 
his hundredth birthday, and a quarter 
of a century more is far from uncom- 
mon. We call a man in his sixties 
‘middle-aged’, and quite rightly, too. 

“But Healers and sorcerers aren’t 
miracle-workers. We can all expect to 
get older; there’s no cure for that. A 
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man slows down; his reflexes aren’t 
what they were; he gets wrinkles and 
gray hair and all that sort of thing. 
We all know it, and we expect it. 
And, until about a century ago — a lit- 
tle more — there was nothing could be 
done about it. 

“Then, in 1848, in the early part of 
the reign of Gwiliam v, two medical 
thaumaturgists, working indepen- 
dently, discovered a method for re- 
taining the appearance and the vigor 
of youth. One was a Westphalian 
named Reinhardt von Horst; the 
other an Ulsterman named Duivid 
Shea. 

“Essentially, what they discovered 
was a method of keeping the entire 
body in balance, as it were. I’ll not go 
into the thaumaturgical terminology, 
but what happens, under the effect of 
the treatment, is that the body keeps 
katabolism and anabolism so perfectly 
balanced that each part contributes to 
the support of every other part. Do 
you see?” 

Lord Sefton nodded and held his 
empty glass out to Coronel Danvers, 
who promptly refilled it along with 
his own. 

Lord Darcy had heard Master Sean 
lecture on this subject before, but he 
enjoyed listening to Master Sean 
when he got into his pedagogical 
mood. For one thing, he lost almost 
all of his brogue, and for another, he 
always showed a new facet of any sub- 
ject, no matter how many times he’d 
spoken on it before. 

“Now, that sounds awfully good in 
theory, doesn’t it, my lord? 

“Unfortunately, it doesn’t work out 
that way. Take the skin, for instance. 
It’s one of the first things to go as age 
progresses. That’s why we get wrink- 
les and gray hair. The skin loses its 
youthful elasticity and its ability to 
pigment hair. The heart, on the other 



hand, is one of the toughest organs 
we have. It has to be. It keeps going, 
day and night, year after year, with 
only a tiny bit of rest between beats. 
If a man sees his Healer regularly, 
the old ticker will keep going strong 
until the very end. It can be the last 
thing to go, long after the rest of the 
body has given up and, to all intents 
and purposes, died. 

“But this treatment I’ve been talk- 
ing about spreads the wearing-out 
process all over the whole body 
evenly. In order to keep such things 
as the purely cosmetic functions of 
the skin going, the heart, the liver, 
the pancreas, and so on, all have to 
give up some of their own life expec- 
tancy. 

“Eventually, the body reaches the 
point where every organ in it, every 
individual cell, is on the verge of 
death. And when they begin dying, it 
happens all over, with terrifying 
rapidity. A matter of minutes, never 
more than an hour. Everything goes 
at once. The enzymes go wild. Con- 
necting fibers dissolve. Resistance to 
microorganisms vanishes. 

“Well — you saw the result. Lord 
Vauxhall had taken that treatment.” 

"Ugh,” Lord Sefton said. “That’s 
horrible.” 

“In effect,” Master Sean continued 
relentlessly, “what Lord Vauxhall did 
was trade fifty extra years of life for 
fifty extra years of youth. All of us 
who knew him suspected it, and it 
came as no surprise — only as a 
shock. ” 

“Great God,” Lord Sefton said. “A 
man like Vauxhall, tied in with Black 
Magic. Horrible.” 

“Well, now, as to that,” said Master 
Sean, “it is and it isn’t. Black Magic, I 
mean. It’s not done with evil intent. 
No ethical thaumaturgist in the Em- 
pire would do it, but I understand it’s 
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not considered a bad exchange in 
some parts of Islam. Leading the sex 
life of an eighteen-year-old for half a 
century might- appear to some as a 
good thing. Depends on your outlook, 
I suppose. But the end is pretty 
messy.” 

“Tell me. Master Sean,” Prince 
Richard said, “How many treatments 
does it take?” 

“Oh, you have to take the treat- 
ments regularly. Your Highness. It’s 
like an addictive drug, in a way. After 
a certain length of time, the with- 
drawal symptoms are pretty bad. Tire 
whole body has been weakened, you 
see, and without the support of addi- 
tional spells you’d go to pieces. And 
more slowly. If Lord Vauxhall had 
stopped, say, twenty-five years ago, 
he might have lasted a year. But it 
would have been a rather horrible 
year. 

“In the long run, of course, there’s 
nothing a sorcerer can do. I have 
heard that some sorcerers using the 
treatment have had patients collapse 
and die in the middle of a treatment 
session. I don’t think I’d care for that, 
meself.” 

“Why have I never heard of this 
before?” Lord Sefton asked. 

“It’s rarely done,” Master Sean 
said. “Few magicians can do it; even 
fewer would do it. And it’s a devilish 
difficult job. Accordingly, the price is 
high. Very high. Only a rich man like 
Lord Vauxhall could afford it. And, o’ 
course, it’s not widely advertised. 
We’d rather it were not discussed 
very much, if you follow me. Lord 
Sefton.” 

"I do indeed.” The Foreign Secre- 
tary drained his glass, and then sat 
blinking for a minute. At last he said: 
“Poor old boy. Bad way to go.” He 
forced a smile. "Damned inconve- 
nient, too. For us, I mean. What do 



you suppose he did with the treaty?” 
He looked up at Lord Darcy. 

RD Darcy had been thumbing 
tobacco into what he called his "knock- 
about briar” and drawing It alight. 
He slowly blew out a cloud of smoke 
and said: “Weill — let’s reconstruct 
what he must have done. 

“He left the table where my lords 
had been talking in order to get the 
leather diplomatic case to put the pa- 
pers in. While he was gone, he re- 
ceived some sign that the end was 
near. What would that be. Master 
Sean?” 

“Probably his hair started coming 
out, me lord,” the stout little Irish 
sorcerer replied. “That’s usually the 
first indication. Then the skin around 
the eyes. And a sudden feeling of las- 
situde and weakness.” 

“We can picture the scene, then,” 
Lord Darcy went on. “I don’t know 
how I, personally, would react if I 
suddenly saw myself going like that, 
but Vauxhall was a pretty tough- 
minded man and he had known what 
the end would be like for years. He 
was prepared for it, in a way. But at 
the moment of realization, everything 
else became suddenly unimportant. 
He didn’t want others to see him; his 
vanity precluded that. What went 
through his mind? 

“Lord Vauxhall’s greatest conquests 
were made in the field of diplomacy, 
but many of his most pleasurable ones 
were made right here in this house. 
He had built it himself and was proud 
of it and happy with it. I think he 
wanted to see ifone last time. He 
could die here in peace. 

“I think the gun must have been in 
a desk drawer or the like; we can 
check that later, up at the manor. It’s 
of no matter, really, except that it 
shows his state of mind. 
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“We can imagine him making his 
decision and coming down here. The 
important thing we must imagine is 
what he might have done with that 
leather-encased treaty. He had, I 
think, forgotten about it. There it 
was, under his left arm or in his left 
hand, and he didn’t even notice it. 
Like a man who has shoved his spec- 
tacles up to his forehead and forgotten 
them.” 

“Why do you say his left hand, my 
lord?” Prince Richard asked with a 
frown. 

“Because he was thinking about his 
right hand," Lord Darcy said gently. 
“There was a handgun in it.” 

The Duke nodded silently. 

“Now, at some time between then 
and the moment of his death, he did 
notice it — and put it down some- 
where. I hardly think he deliberately 
concealed it. He had suddenly 
noticed it and it was rather heavy, so 
he unburdened himself of it. 

“He came here, poured himself a 
glass of wine, and — ” 

Lord Darcy stopped. 

“The wine,” he said after a half 
minute. 

“What about it?” Lord Peter asked. 
“Perfectly good wine, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes. But he wouldn’t drink a 
Rhenish warm. He wouldn’t keep it 
in a place where it would become 
warm. Oh, it’s warm now, but it was 
cool when he opened it. Had to be.” 
He turned away from them sud- 
denly and looked out the front win- 
dow at the wanly moonlit scene. “I 
can’t picture it,” he said, almost as if 
to himself. “I just can’t see him com- 
ing down that slope with a bottle of 
wine, a gun, and a diplomatic case. 
Even if he left the case in the manor 
house, would he have gone all the 
way down to the cellar for a bottle? 
No. It would have to be picked up on 



the way — ” He swung round and 
looked at the Prince. 

“Were the four of you drinking 
wine this evening?” 

“No, my lord,” said Prince Richard. 
“Oh, there was Oporto and Xerez on 
the sideboard with the spirits, but 
nothing that would have been brought 
up from the wine cellar.” 

“Then where the devil did he get 
that bottle of Rhenish?” 

Prince Richard put his hand over 
his eyes with a sudden gesture. “I 
forgot all about it! There’s a small cel- 
lar right here. Come! I’ll show you.” 
They all trooped after him, through 
the dining room, back to the service 
pantry. He strode over to one wall 
and knelt on the parquet floor. Lord 
Darcy saw that there was a small, 
finger-sized hole in one of the wooden 
blocks that made up the floor and 
mentally cursed himself for not having 
seen it before. 

The Duke stuck his finger in the 
hole and lifted. A block of the wood 
came up. Beneath it was a heavy steel 
ring which lay flat until His Highness 
grasped it and lifted as he stood up. 
The ring made a handle, and a 
twenty-eight by twenty-eight section 
of the floor swung upward on hinges. 
Below, a ladder led down into gloom. 

Lord Darcy was already getting a 
candle from the supply he had 
noticed when the room had been 
searched previously. He lit it with his 
pipe lighter, and, pipe clenched be- 
tween his teeth, descended into the 
little wine cellar. 

Once on the floor of the under- 
ground room, he lifted his candle and 
looked around. * 

“Not much here," he said after a 
minute. “Most of the shelves are 
empty. A few good reds. And, yes, 
seven bottles of the 
Schwartzschlosskellar ’69 and a couple 
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of dozen of the ’70. Want to come 
down and help me look, Peter? 
There’s a candle here in a holder — 
probably the one Vauxhall used. It 
looks fresh.” 

The Lord High Admiral came down 
the ladder as if he were on a ship. 

The men above waited with what 
can only be called stolid impatience. 
After what seemed a God-awful long 
time, they heard: 

“Well, Darcy, so much for that.” 
“Yes. Nothing here. Dammit, 
where is it?” 

The two men came back up the 
ladder looking utterly dispirited. 

"A fine big buildup to a big let- 
down,” Lord Darcy said. “Sorry, Your 
Highness.” They all went back to the 
front room. 

Once there, Coronel Danvers went 
over to the liquor cabinet, finished his 
drink, picked up his dragoon officers’ 
cap, adjusted it smartly on his head, 
turned, and saluted His Highness the 
Duke. 

“With Your Highness’ permission. 
I’ll go out and take a look around be- 
tween here and the manor house. I’m 
getting a bit fidgety waiting for some- 
one else to find that package.” 
“Certainly, Coronel. Let me know 
immediately you find it.” 

“I shall, Your Highness.” And he 
went briskly out the door. 

“Amazing man, the Coronel,” said 
the Duke. 

“A good officer,” said the Lord 
High Admiral. “What he needs is to 
see some action. Which he may, if we 
don’t find that treaty.” 

“I believe I’ll go with him,” said 
Lord Sefton. “Maybe I can be of 
some help. I’m of no use hanging 
about here. With your permission. 
Your Highness?” 

“Of course, my lord.” 

He went out, leaving Lord Darcy 



with the Prince, the Lord High Ad- 
miral, Master Seaii, and Goodman 
Torquin. 

“Well,” Lord Darcy said with a 
sigh, “I suppose there’s nothing for it 
but to look behind all the pictures in 
the gallery. I wish I knew what rooms 
Vauxhall actually went to.” 

“Why, he went to all of ’em, ye 
know,” said Torquin. 

Lord Darcy looked down at the 
small man. “He did?” 

“Oh, yea. Took a complete tour of 
the house, he did. The locks had just 
been freshly serviced by myself d’ye 
see, so I could tell when I opened 
’em. Nobody but him had been in the 
house since. Funny thing — he went 
through every door once. And only 
once. Unlocked the door, went 
through, locked it behind him. Ex- 
traordinary. Must have wanted the 
house left in tip-top form, eh?” 

There seemed to come a great calm 
over Lord Darcy as he said: “Yes. 
Most interesting. May I see that 
sketch plan again?” 

“Of course, my lord.” Goodman 
Torquin took his notebook from his 
bag, extracted the page, and handed 
it over. 

Lord Darcy scrutinized it carefully, 
then handed it back with a brief 
thanks. Then he wandered about the 
room, staring straight ahead as if he 
were looking at something others 
could not see. No one said anything. 
After a few minutes, he stopped sud- 
denly and looked at Prince Richard. 
“I trust that the plumbing is function- 
ing in this house. Your highness?” 

“I should think so. Like the gas, it’s 
turned on from outside, and the ser- 
vants would have made everything 
ready for him when they were told he 
was coming home.” 

“That’s good. If you will pardon 
me, gentlemen?” He opened the door 
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to the west of the fireplace and went 
into the front bedroom, closing the 
door behind him. 

“He’s a deep ’un, his lordship, eh. 
Master?” said Torquin the Locksman. 

“Probably the most brilliant deduc- 
tive reasoner on the face of the 
Earth,” Master Sean said. “And pos- 
sibly the most brilliant inductive 
reasoner. I wonder what he saw in 
that sketch plan of yours? He saw 
something. I know him well.” 

"Let’s take a look and see if we can 
spot it,” Prince Richard said. “I think 
we have all the evidence he has. If 
he’s come up with some kind of an- 
swer, we should be able to.” 

“As my friend Torquin, here, might 
say, ‘Would ye care to put a gold 
sovereign on it?’ ” Master Sean said 
with a grin. 

“No,” said His Royal Highness. 

The four men looked at the sketch 
plan. 

They were still looking fruitlessly 
when Lord Darcy returned some 
minutes later. The smile on his free 
was beatific. 

“Ah, Your Highness! You will be 
pleased to know that your worries are 
over! All is well! I predict — ” He 
raised a forefinger histrionically. “I 
predict that very soon a man you have 
not seen for some time will appear in 
this very house, coming from the 
legendary direction of Hell itself, 
bearing with him that which you 
seek. He and his minions will come 
from the darkness into the light. I 
have spoken!” 

The Duke stared at him. “How do 
you know all this?” 

"Aha! I have heard voices, though I 
could not see the speakers,” Lord 
Darcy said mysteriously. 

"What’s the matter with you, 
Darcy?” the Prince asked warily. 

Lord Darcy spread his arms and 



bowed. "I am like the weather. High- 
ness. When the weather is brisk, I am 
brisk; when the weather is cool, I am 
cool; when the weather is blustery, I 
am blustery. Have you noticed how 
balmy it is out tonight?” 

“All right, my lord; you know 
something. What is it?” the Lord 
High Admiral said in quarterdeck 
tones. 

“Indeed, I do,” Lord Darcy said, 
regaining some of his wonted compo- 
sure. ‘Take a good look at that sketch 
plan, I beg you. And remember that 
Torquin the Locksman has stated un- 
equivocally that Lord Vauxhall went 
through each and every one of the 
sixteen doors in this house — we’re not 
counting bathroom doors— once and 
only once. Do I state the frets, my 
good Torquin?” 

“Yea, my lord; ye do.” 

“Then the frets lead inescapably to 
one conclusion, which, in turn, leads 
us to the most likely place for the tre- 
aty to be. Don’t you see?” 

They didn’t, none of them, for a 
minute or so. 

Then Lord Darcy said quietly: 
“How did he get into the house?” 
Torquin the Locksman looked at 
him in astonishment. “Through one of 
the outside doors, o’ course. He had 
all the keys.” 

But Master Sean burst out with: 
“Good heavens, yes! Parity, me lord. 
Parity!” 

“Exactly, me dear Sean! Parity!” 
Lord Darcy said. 

“I don’t get it,” the Lord High 
Admiral said flatly. “What’s ‘parity’?” 
“The ability to make pairs, yer 
lordship,” said Master Sean. "In other 
words, is a number odd or even? The 
number of doors coming into this 
house is four — that’s even. If we went 
through all four of those doors once 
and only once — it don’t matter at all 
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where he went between times — he’d 
have ended up back outside the 
house.” 

“In-out-in-out,” said Prince 
Richard. “Why, of course he would! 
Then how — ” He stopped and looked 
back at the paper. 

“Would you give me a sheet of 
blank paper and a pencil?” Lord 
Darcy asked in a low aside of Tor- 
quin. The small man produced them 
from his bag. 

“Is the route he took supposed to 
be of importance?” the Lord High 
Admiral asked. 

“Not the route, no,” Lord Darcy 
said. He had put the paper on the 
mantelpiece and was sketching 
rapidly. “There must be ten thousand 
different routes he could have taken 
and still gone through every door 
exactly once. No, the route’s not im- 
portant.” 

“Parity, again,” said Master Sean. 
“It holds true for any room with an 
even number of doors. I see what his 
lordship is driving at.” 

“Certainly you do,” Lord Darcy 
said. “Once I saw that he couldn’t 
have entered from any of the outside 
doors, I knew that there had to be a 
secret entrance to this house. It fits in 
well with Vauxhall’s romantic nature. 
And when I saw what the end-points 
of his route through this house were, 
I knew where to look for the hidden 
entrance. So I excused myself, and 
went to look. I didn’t want to raise 
any false hopes in the rest of you, so I 
checked to make sure the treaty was 
there.” 

"You said you were going to the 
head,” said the Lord High Admiral. 

“I did not. I merely inquired after 
the plumbing. Your inferences were 
your own. At any rate, I checked, and 
I heard voices from — ” 

A voice from within the house said: 



“Halloo! Is someone up there?” 
“Come along,” Lord Darcy said. 
"That will be Chief Donal with good 
news. I left the treaty for him to 
find.” They all went through the din- 
ing room to the service pantry. 
Chief Donal and two of his sergeants 
were climbing out of the little wine 
cellar. 

The Chief Master-at-Arms was 
holding a heavy leather diplomatic 
case in his hands and a broad smile 
on his face. “We found it. Your High- 
ness! There you are!” He had never 
looked less grim. 

The Duke took the case and in- 
spected its contents. “That’s it, all 
right. Chief Donal. Congratulations. 
And thank you. Where was it?” 

“Well, we got to looking for secret 
panels. Your Highness, since the first 
search of the house didn’t yield any- 
thing. We found this old tunnel be- 
hind a dummy wine rack in the wine 
cellar. There used to be an old castle 
up on that hill, centuries ago, and the 
manor house was built on its founda- 
tions. This tunnel must have been an 
escape route for times of siege; it 
ended up down here, in what was 
woods, then. Lord Vauxhall must 
have deliberately built this house on 
top of the old tunnel exit. We fol- 
lowed it and came out here. The case, 
there, was on the floor of the tunnel, 
just behind another dummy wine rack 
that acted as a door.” 

“Well, thank you again. Chief 
Donal,” the Prince said. “You can go 
call off your men now. We’ve got 
what we were looking for. ” 

They all went back out to the re- 
ceiving room again, and, after the 
Armsmen had left. Prince Richard 
speared Lord Darcy with an accusing 
eye. “ ‘A man I haven’t seen in some 
time’,” he quasi-quoted. 

“A couple of hours, at least,” Lord 
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Darcy said tranquilly. 

“May I ask what is on the piece of 
paper you were so assiduously work- 
ing on?” 

“Certainly, Your Highness. Here. 
As you see, it is merely one of the 




possible routes Vauxhall could have 
taken. There are thousands of pos- 
sibilities, but every one of them has 
to either start in this room and end in 
the service pantry or vice versa. They 
are the only two rooms with an odd 
number of doors. Since he died in 
this room, he had to start his tour in 
the service pantry. And the only 
other way into that room had to be 
through the wine cellar.” 

“Simple, when you know how,” the 
Duke said. "It’s getting very late. I 
still have to tell Coronel Danvers to 
call off his dragoons. Let’s shut off the 
lights and — if you would be so good, 
Journeyman Torquin— lock up those 
four outside doors.” 

"And the ones to the greenroom, 
Your Highness,” the small man said 
firmly. “Lord Vauxhall wouldn’t want 
no gardener prowlin’ through the 
house.” 

“Of course.” 

The doors were locked and the 
lights put out. 
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As Lord Darcy turned the last gas- 
cock in the front room, he looked at 
the spot before the fireplace where 
Lord Vauxhall had died. 

“ Obit surfeit vanitatis he said 
softly. 

And the darkness came. 



— Randall Garrett 
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Robert Thurstons most recent story for us was “ The Haunted Writing 
Manual” (October, 1975). Now he returns with a story about a former 
political activist and — 



ONE MAGIC RING, USED 

ROBERT THURSTON 

Illustrated by Joel Pollack 



i 

Sylvia doubted the powers of my- 
magic ring and bracelet. She never 
said so right out, and in fact always 
listened intently to the story of their 
origins, but I could see in her eyes 
that she imagined herself to be play- 
ing along with a game. A goddamned 
game was all it was to her, maybe 
that was why everything got so 
screwed up. I could almost accept 
that as a legitimate explanation, if I 
were able to figure out the god or 
gods or whatever behind the powers 
of the ring and bracelet. 

I am able to wish people dead with 
the ring. All I have to do is rub the 
ring and they die. But the neat trick 
is the bracelet (a plain, manly 
bracelet, by the way, nothing faggy 
about it at all). A bit of rubbing on 
the bracelet and they are alive again. 
Usually I wish them alive again. 

Just now, when I saw Martin driv- 
ing through the gateway (proudly pol- 
luting everything in sight with that 
massive sleek vehicle), I did the 
magic number with the old ring and 
Martin’s car swerved immediately. 
Right through the raggedlv-sculptured 
shrubbery, across the balding lawn, 
smash through a benchful. of senior 



citizens, up and dowm the hills of the 
three-hole golf course. Increasing 
speed, the car headed for the cast- 
iron statue of this institution’s foun- 
der. Bouncing off it, the car spun 
tires in a patch of mud, then made for 
the statue again. This time the vehicle 
tilted upward at impact and began to 
climb the founder’s front, breaking off 
chips of his Edwardian trousers. Some 
damage done to the cast-irbn crotch. 
Then the car stopped its ascent, slid 
sideways across waistcoat and jacket, 
flipped over and changed into a pool 
of fire while it fell to the ground- I 
could see Martin hanging from the 
wreckage before the flames consumed 
him. 

When I was about five years old, I 
offended my brother’s sensibilities in 
some way. He was six years older 
than I and always eager to take of- 
fense. He selected a stone from 
among the many that rested on our 
nearly-barren front lawn and 
threatened me with it. 

“You don’t take- that back and I 
clobber you with this,” he w'hispered. 
In those days he hardly ever spoke 
normally, for fear somebody might 
hear what he was saying. A practice 
which, incidentally, has served him 
quite well in his political career. 
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“I don’t take nothin’ back,” I of 
course shouted. “And you wouldn’t 
dare throw that.” 

"Oh, yeah, wouldn’t I? Better take 
that back.” 

I stuck out my tongue and he threw 
the rock. I did not dodge fast enough 
and it caught me on the side of the 
head. Four stitches. And everybody 
believed Martin’s version — that it was 
an accident. That’s when I learned to 
take Martin at his word. 

I twisted the bracelet and the fire 
went out and the car flipped upward 
and then down the statue, restoring 
its pieces of clothing and perhaps its 
masculinity, and backwards across the 
golf course and lawn and senior citi- 
zens and bench and shrubbery, back 
to the road again where it resumed its 
vindictive journey towards me. This 
part, resurrection, was no longer any 
fun, in the same way that running a 
film backwards becomes tiresome 
with repetition. 

Martin seemed dazed when he got 
out of the car. He shook his arms, 
straightened his legs, gave his body a 
long narcissistic look to verify that all 
his trim beauty was still connected 
and unharmed. I’ve done this to him 
so many times, it’s a wonder he sus- 
pects nothing. 

2 

If he knew about its powers, Mar- 
tin would grab the ring. He’d need it 
only a few seconds. Enough time to 
rub it and see what kind of unpleasant 
death would come to me. The 
bracelet, however, would frighten 
him. He would back away from it, his 
eyes reflecting witches’ cauldrons and 
devil dolls. He would cross himself 
with garlic three times, he would 
drop to his knees and pronounce 
aloud the few words of Hail Mary he 
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remembers. The bracelet is, after all, 
a torture device. It restores the victim 
to life, to his normal life — with appar- 
ently no memory of the death, but 
perhaps a vague feeling of wrongness, 
of something bad just ending. 

Martin could wear the ring with his 
usual cool urbanity. And he could kill. 
He is a decorated Viet Nam vet and, 
legend has it, a superb killer. Maybe 
you have heard the speech, the off- 
hand recollection which he drops into 
his let’s-keep-a-level-head views on 
foreign policy. 

“There I was,” he says, adopting a 
tone which suggests that he's never 
told this story in public before, 
“sneaking my usual afternoon snooze 
in our barracks at Da Nang, dreaming 
of my wife Linda. I always dreamt of 
Linda during my tour of duty there. 
But I was snatched from my wife's 
loving arms with the damnedest ex- 
plosion I ever heard. Well, the noise 
was so loud because it was a shell 
bursting in the very barracks where I 
was snitching my nap. The building 
itself was burned to the ground after I 
narrowly escaped by diving through a 
nearby window. I'll never know how I 
miraculously avoided being injured by 
flying debris or shrapnel, and I can 
only thank God for it, but I bounced 
to my feet unwounded. And damned 
mad, I can tell you. For the next few 
minutes I was not in control of my 
anger. You might think it comic for a 
politician to admit a moment of not 
having things under control — my good 
friend and colleague Mr. Mills might 
have something to say on that 
subject — but I think in these days we 
must be honest about how turmoil 
and war affect the operations of the 
most normal of psyches. Anyway, to 
digress back to my original 
digression — ” (He always draws ner- 
vous laughter at this point. ) “ — before I 



knew it, I was outside the patrol area 
around the base and heading into 
bush country, where the Cong 
flourished as well as the native 
marijuana. Somehow, I’d picked up 
one of my men’s m- 16 ’s — I never did 
find out whose it was — and, not to 
unduly dramatize the matter, flushed 
a nest of the enemy, began blasting, 
and wound up killing about half a 
dozen of them. I did not realize the 
extent of my killings until I returned 
to my senses. Which leads me back to 
the point I want to make about — ” 

Martin was not primarily a combat 
specialist. Most of his time in In- 
dochina he was an interrogator. It is a 
job he will not talk about, a job for 
which he never finds anecdotes in his 
speeches, a job that firosts his eyes 
when you mention it. As I say, he 
would be terrified of the bracelet. 

His visit is the usual crap. 

Are you happy here? 

Are they treating you well? 

When will you be able to come 
home? 

Don’t look at me like that, we 
really want you back. 

Linda is dying to take care of you. 

I wish you’d quit this pretense and 
come back to normal. 

Your doctor said you mentioned 
Sylvia to him. 

Did you? 

Talk to me. 

Please. 

After some repetitions, end of 
litany, end of visit. 

Goodbye Martin. The only words I 
ever say. Just as he reaches the door- 
way. In fact, most of the time now he 
stops there to wait for them. I have 
been prolonging my silence before 
the words. Goodbye Martin. I can see 
chill in his shoulders. He sincerely 
hates me at this moment. He used to 
protest, beg me to say something 
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more. Now he just says So long, 
Andy, and leaves. 

At the elevator, once he thinks he’s 
free of me, his nerves show. His arms 
swing and he clenches and unclenches 
his hands. Even his legs seem to 
twitch involuntarily. 

The first day we came here he sat 
in a squeaking chair and stared across 
the room at me slouching on an in- 
stitutional leather couch. 

“I don’t want. to do this.” His voice 
sought the level at which he delivered 
sincere position statements to his au- 
dience. 

“Don’t do it then.” 

“I have to. Everybody says I have 
to.” 

“Linda, too?” 

“No, Linda says bring you home 
and she’ll take care of you.” 

“I’ll take care of her, that’s what’ll 
happen. That’s why you won’t do 
that.” 

"I trust you.” 

“Funny, you never did before.” 

“If you would only stop the per- 
sonal vilifications — ” 

“I can’t help it when you stand in 
front of me with a rock in your hand.” 

He did not seem to understand the 
reference to the rock. I suppose he 
genuinely did not remember. 

The elevator doors open and he 
takes one last apprehensive look at 
me. He has so often been the victim 
of my ring, perhaps he suspects what 
will happen next. The elevator doors 
slide shut, and I rub the ring. De- 
scending screams, and the elevator 
'crashes. I wait until the last moan 
ends to rub the bracelet. Then I run 
to the window and watch Martin 
leave. Again he seems to be inspect- 
ing himself to see if anything, after 
all, is missing. 



Sylvia’s chief ability was accep- 
tance. She accepted anything and eve- 
rything. My love, my intellectual 
posing, my anger, my need to be 
comforted. Perhaps she was not 
bright. Perhaps, even though her 
conversation fascinated me and her 
knowing eyes told tall tales, she was 
not bright. An intelligent person 
could not have stayed with me. 

I first saw Syl in the second row of 
a choir. The Concordia Choir of 
Moorhead, Minnesota. Standing in a 
line of wholesome girls in blue robes, 
she seemed decidedly adventurous. 
And, when they sang “Be Not 
Afraid,” she looked quite afraid. I 
stared at her all through the 
concert — I was not too keen on 
hymns, anyway, and only went to 
concerts for which I got free 
tickets — and made extensive plans for 
our future. 

Backstage, I confronted her and 
generally got in her way. She thought 
I was obnoxious. 

“I am, but I don’t let that stand in 
the way of getting what I want.” 

“And how do you get what you 
want?” 

“Magic.” 

By that I did not mean the ring and 
bracelet since I had not received 
them yet. I just meant magic. 

“And you want me to just follow 
you out of here?” 

“Would I lie to an angel in a blue 
choir robe?” 

“Goodness, you haven’t the first 
idea what kind of line to use on a 
girl.” 

“I don’t get you.” 

“And you won’t unless you drop 
that out-of-style chic phrasing.” 

"Tell me how to approach you 
then.” 
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"It doesn’t matter.” 

“What doesn’t matter?” 

"Your approach. I’ve got to get the 
hell out of here anyway. I’ll come 
with you. Wait’ll I turn in the robe.” 
After we had made love, she told 
me she would have done anything to 
get away from religious music. 

“And Minnesota.” 

She never returned to Minnesota or 
religious music, but she did sing Bach 
on wintry days. She stayed and 
worked her own magic on me, making 
me presentable to the world, chang- 
ing my fits of anger into frivolous 
playacting, my madness into eccen- 
tricity. The only way I could ever 
wreck her composure was to sit and 
twist my magic ring. 

We ran together a long way. First 
there was school and then the move- 
ment, where violent words badgered 
my weak voice into its present rasp. I 
could make speeches with the best of 
them, invest my tired slogans with a 
rage whose pretense only Sylvia saw. 
Afterward we made out in dark rooms 
and shared the joy of the power we 
had wielded during the day. Power 
used with an almost repulsive calcula- 
tion. We thought we needed to do it 
like that — to serve the beliefs that 
seemed so right, so necessary. Martin 
claims that our methods were re- 
prehensible. He has judged me in a 
voice meant to fill an auditorium. I 
can’t argue with him. Losers lose that 
privilege. 

In the middle of a riot I rubbed 
the ring and the pigs charged, spatter- 
ing bullets among us. Many of our 
people slumped to the ground. Blood 
everywhere. On the faces of some 
policemen, horror. On others, glee. 
We got some of them, too — shooting 
with illicit guns (enough “specials” to 



make Saturday night a movement 
holiday), thrusting with knives, charg- 
ing with broken bottles. The din rose 
steadily to an overriding shriek, and I 
rubbed the bracelet. Knives came out 
of bodies, bullets returned to their 
weapons, corpses began to breathe 
and stood up. The police backed 
awkwardly away, the meanness slowly 
relaxing out of their frees. It was the 
best reversal my magic had ever 
brought me. 

Then the movement died, without 
anybody touching any rings. Maybe 
die isn’t quite the right word. Maybe 
self-burial. An unobtrusive self-burial, 
so nobody could hear the shovel dig- 
ging into the earth. We endured re- 
cession and freeze and hard times and 
depression. We endured the joyless 
unmasking of our enemies and a 
shade more rudeness in the people 
who didn’t like us. We endured. 

I stopped using the ring and 
bracelet for a while. As it was, I had 
not very often used the power impor- 
tantly. I had destroyed, then resur- 
rected a presidential candidate and a 
few other public figures. I had per- 
formed ritual murder on several col- 
leagues. Some innocuous entertain- 
ment figures, especially Las Vegas 
comics, were victims in my idle time. 

Sylvia and I traveled around the 
country, visiting our movement 
friends (whose bodies were visibly 
folding), and trying to talk to the new 
generation of young people with their 
secret smiles and their supercilious 
politeness, but we could not revive 
anything. We became anachronisms 
in a time that was supposed to be) 
ours. VVe roamed the streets and ran* 
up to anybody with long hair and 
scruffy clothing. All that traveling, all 
that frustration wore us down. We 
flopped onto motel room and dormi- 
tory beds and stared at late night tv 
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and watched all those people hawking 
all those record albums — Rosemary 
Clooney and Johnny Mathis and 
Chubby Checker. (Just today, on the 
color Tv that Martin sent me, I was 
offered "The Greatest Music the 
World Has Ever Known . . . The 
Golden Hits of the Platters.”) 

Sylvia had been looking at me for 
a long time. I knew that, and put a 
little extra into my grunts and ges- 
tures. Her eyes were wide-open, her 
stare concentrated, as if she were 
watching a flip-flopping test pattern. 
The harsh light of the motel bedside 
lamp was intent on robbing her of her 
beauty, taking it away by changing 
her complexion to sallow, throwing 
angry shadows to remove softness and 
form, spotlighting flaws. With the 
thumb and first two fingers of my 
right hand I idly stroked the ring fin- 
ger of my left. A sharp intake of 
breath from Sylvia. 

' "Why so twitchy?” I finally said. 
She began blinking her eyes, as she 
always did when she wanted to start a 
serious conversation. What she 
thought was a serious conversation. 

“1 don’t know. I’m having trouble 
coping. I can take so much being 
dumped on and then I want to rip 
and claw, you know? Andy, why don’t 
we have any power? Why haven’t we 
ever been able to get any power?” 

“I have power,” I said and started 
moving my magic ring back and forth 
across the knuckle of my finger. 

“Oh, yeah, you have power. That’s 
why we’re on this goddamned good 
will tour, testing the temperatures of 
cold shoulders in various regions of 
this fair land. You got power to — ” 

“I got power to shut you up.” 

“Ah, fuck.” 

Syl was almost crying. Uncon- 
sciously she buttoned and unbuttoned 



the top two or three buttons of her 
workshirt, revealing almost all of her 
small tits at each unbuttoning. The 
gesture, repeated often, made me 
think of a videotape loop advertising a 
peep show. She seemed, annoyingly, 
like a child. 

I raised my hand to my face, ran 
the back of my ring finger along the 
line of my chin. She watched the 
movement intently, then shrugged. 

“I guess,” she said, resigning, 
“power’s always what somebody else’s 
got.” 

She took my hand, careful to avoid 
touching the ring, and guided it to 
her unbuttoned shirt. She 
straightened her back to give the illu- 
sion of extra inches to her bosom. I 
pushed against a nipple with the palm 
of my hand, imagined pushing the tit 
back into her chest, transforming the 
right side of her into a boy. She 
gently pried away my hand and led it 
downward to the fly-buttons of her 
levis. 

"Make me forget, Andy,” she said. 
“I have got to forget them^for a 
while.” 

A letter from Martin. 

“Linda wants you to think about, 
consider, a holiday visit. You can 
come. You can leave there any time 
you choose, nobody is keeping you. 
You are wasting the goddamned royal- 
ties from your book, just for fancy 
care and a haven in which to feel 
sorry for yourself. The money won’t 
keep rolling in, you know. The hard- 
cover’s been remaindered. Publisher 
says the paperback is not doing as 
well as they expected. Time passes, 
fashions change, books date. Yours, 
I’m afraid, was a best-seller of its 
time, but the time is gone. You can 
do so much. Please, please come to 
us. There is so much we can do for 
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you! If not for Thanksgiving, at least 
for the week surrounding Christmas. 
Be sensible, Andy. There’s still a 
rumbling in the land and you can 
help do something about it. The two 
of us can do something together. I am 
sending you some new underwear and 
a couple of shirts by separate cover, 
“love, 

“Martin 

“p. S. Me, too — Linda (love, that is, 
not underwear and shirts).” 

What should I tell him? That if I’m 
around long enough I will definitely 
kill him, and this time no resurrec- 
tion? I’d be there for just a day or so 
at Christmas and, sure enough, I 
would have Santa come down thfe 
chimney with a sackful of napalm. 
Bits of Martin and Linda hanging 
from bits of the Christmas tree. And 
Goodbye Forever, Martin and Linda. 

Screw you, Martin. And may the 
electorate continue to bless you as 
you climb the ladder of success. Or 
fill the bladder of success. 

Five or six years ago Martin came 
to me and begged me to lay off, give 
this country, this world, a chance. 

“You know what tearing down 
does? Tearing down leaves rubble. All 
you can do with rubble is climb 
around in it and raise dust. Pull away 
boards and trash the wreckage futher. 
We don’t want that, either one of us. 
Be positive, Andy. Build up, don’t 
tear down.” 

I laughed at him, invoked his vot- 
ing record, made vomit rise to his 
throat and gag him to death. Even 
after I had resurrected him and he 
had left, the stink from his insides 
lingered in the room. 

Outside, the pall has lifted and it is 
an abnormal bright autumn day. All 
the freaks are out on the lawn, frolick- 
ing, dancing mad dances to Pan. Vol- 



leyball and frisbie-ing. Begging to be 
taken on long walks. They asked me 
to come out and join the fun, but I 
pulled my famous catatonic act. 

I rub my ring and cracks appear in 
the ground. They widen quickly, and 
the freaks run for cover. 

Sylvia died on a day like this. The 
sun streamed in through the sections 
of window that were not covered by 
crusted-in dirt. Syl had just made a 
pitcherful of orange koolaid, and we 
were sitting on the living room floor 
drinking it from tall glasses whose 
sides pictured Sesame Street charac- 
ters. She wore one of my old 
turtlenecks. Stitched onto it was a 
drawing on cloth of David Susskind, 
frowning. Syl had done both the 
drawing and the stitching, she was 
very clever that way. 

“Tell me again about the ring and 
bracelet,” she said. 

Leaning close to her, I began the 
tale in a hoarse whisper: 

“I was walking through Penn Sta- 
tion on a dark and gloomy night. The 
mist stretched in front of me in all di- 
rections, from Off-Track Betting 
across the Amtrack windows to the 
Horn and Hardart ...” 

“Horn and Hardart,” Syl said. She 
liked to echo certain phrases of the 
story. 

“Suddenly, emerging from this 
dense fog came a dark and mysterious 
man. A tall man he was, flitting from 
phone booth to phone booth checking 
the coin return openings with his long 
thin index finger. Feeling the usual 
disquiet of a foggy night in Penn Sta- 
tion, I quickly glanced away from the 
fellow and, on my assigned errand, 
proceeded onward.” 

“Proceeded onward.” 

“From behind me I heard the 
ominous clickety-clack of approaching 
footsteps. The man from the phone 
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booths, I knew at once. The rhythm 
of his footsteps told me he was walk- 
ing fester than I, and catching up, so 
I began to walk faster. My walking 
faster only made him walk fester. 'Ex- 
cuse me, sir,’ he suddenly said, so 
close that his breath sent ripples 
through the long hair I had at the 
time. ‘Get away,’ I said, ‘I am sorry 
but I have no money to spare. Hustle 
a rich person' for a change.’ He 
clamped a hand onto my shoulder and 
I felt panic all through my body. My 
hair didn’t just stand on end, it went 
rigid with paralysis ...” 

“Rigid with paralysis.” 

“I looked around for a cop but of 
course there wasn’t a single one in 
sight. In the thick fog I could see no 
further than the overhanging arrival- 
departure board. 'Young man,’ my tall 
assailant said, ‘young man, I do not 
hustle. Hustling is a dodge for living, 
the ultimate swindle since it is a con 
of one’s self. I am an opportunist, a 
grabber of life, a plunger into the 
great stream of life . . .’ ‘More like a 
plunger in the great toilet bowl of 
life,’ I said. ‘You could not be more 
womg. I would not hustle you. I wish 
merely to make a deal, a deal which, 
incidentally, serves you more than 
me.’ ‘Oh, sure,’ I said, ‘you will give 
me a good deal. Sure, and the sky 
will fell, and the Coca Cola company 
will manufacture nonerotic bottles, 
thus serving the ecology and moral 
rearmament movements simultaneous- 
ly, and . . .’ ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I am 
on the level. I don’t screw my own 
kind.’ ” 

“My own kind.” 

“Laughing at him, I tried to walk 
on, but his hold on my shoulder was 
tight. I looked back at him. The fog 
not only surrounded him, it was in his 
fece and eyes. His features were so 
indistinct they seemed in the midst of 



constant change. With his free hand 
he reached into his suitcoat pocket, 
scrounged around in it for a long 
time, as if separating out the old 
matchbooks, lint, candy wrappers to 
get at what he wanted. When he had 
them, the hand reemerged and he 
shoved its contents into my hand. At 
first the two items felt gritty and a bit 
slimy, attributes caused more by my 
frame of mind than the thin globules 
of crusted matters still clinging to the 
jewelry. These objects I give you of 
my own free will and in a sound 
mind,’ he shouted while staring be- 
yond me as if there were someone 
else in the deserted station to whom 
he could address his remarks. ‘They 
are no longer mine and I willingly 
give up all title to them and the pow- 
ers inherent in them. All debts are 
cancelled, I am no longer responsible. 
Heavens protect me!’ ” 

“Protect me.” 

“He released his hold on me and 
backed away. His eyes had terror in 
them as if I’d been molesting him in- 
stead of the other way around. ‘What 
shall I do with these?’ I asked, look- 
ing at my hand for the first time and 
seeing the ring and bracelet. ‘They 
are yours.’ ‘But they appear to be 
valuable, don’t you want anything for 
them?’ ‘If you are satisfied with them, 
leave a little spare change in the coin 
returns for me.’ And he disappeared 
into the fog.” 

"Into the fog.” 

"And it was not long before I 
learned the properties of my new ac- 
quisitions. To be exact, when I 
wished a bothersome Eighth Avenue 
prostitute dead of the plague while 
touching the ring. Immediately she 
fell feverish at my feet. Panicked, I 
backed away from her body and inad- 
vertently touched the bracelet, at that 
moment thinking that I hadn’t meant 
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her to take my remark literally. The 
marks of fever disappeared from her 
brow, and she stood up in an exact 
reversal of her falling. Careful thought 
and a long history of supersititon led 
me to the proper conclusions and an 
accurate understanding of the uses of 
the ring and bracelet. And since, I 
have used the power quite sparingly, 
intending its use primarily for moral 
lessons. I have strived to resurrect 
most of those who have been dealt 
the ring’s death blows.” 

‘The ring’s death blows. Would you 
like more koolaid?” 

“Thank you.” 

Syl looked really good that day, her 
body all lean and long, her tits mak- 
ing little bumps in David Susskind’s 
forehead. The sunlight, while it em- 
phasized the tilted squalidness of our 
hovel, shone beautifully upon her, ac- 
centing the smoothness and color of 
her complexion. I was so distracted, 
so entranced, by her beauty that I 
forgot my usual caution in regard to 
the ring. Absentmindedly, perhaps 
because the gesture had such ritualis- 
tic importance to me, I rubbed — 
really just ran my finger lightly along 
the golden surface of — the magic ring. 

I swear I do not remember thinking 
anything about death. I could not 
have looked at her and wished her 
dead. I could not have. I had to see 
the death in my mind before it could 
happen, didn’t I? I even pulled my 
hand away as soon as I realized I was 
touching the ring, but it was too late. 
Syl had been leaning toward me, 
pouring koolaid into my glass, when 
her body stiffened and a faint brief 
gasp escaped from her. The pitcher 
dropped from her hand onto the thick 
carpet. It fell on its side and sent out 
orange rivulets which quickly became 
polluted with pieces of the rug’s dirt 
and grit. Syl fell alongside the 



pitcher, her face white, her eyes 
seeming to stare at the ring. Falling 
sideways, she seemed to bounce 
once, then clumsily sprawl on her 
back, her arms spread out, her body 
suddenly relaxed in death. 

I stared at her, then at the ring. I’d 
never used the power with her be- 
fore, many times with Martin and the 
others but never with her. I thought 
of the apologies which I would make 
so profusely after I’d resurrected her. 
Apologies, even though she would not 
remember dying. But she would sus- 
pect, I was sure. She would look at 
my face and the ring and the bracelet, 
and she would know. 

What are you doing just sitting 
here and staring, I asked myself, get 
mobile. I reached for the bracelet. Its 
flat unembossed surface caught some 
of the sunlight and returned a few 
gold rays. I touched the bracelet with 
my ring finger, as I always did, and 
had started the rubbing before I felt 
the heat that the bracelet was giving 
off. I pulled my hand away, my finger 
already stinging from the burn it had 
received. Third degree burns, as I 
would discover later at the hospital. I 
tried again to touch the bracelet, it 
was like grabbing a hot pan or pot out 
of a working oven. I looked over at 
Syl, still in the same position on the 
floor. I tried again and again to rub 
the bracelet, each time receiving 
searing pain in my hand. Finally, 
shutting my eyes and stiffening the 
rest of my body, I clutched at the 
bracelet and, defying the pain, rub- 
bed it frantically. But, when I opened 
my eyes, I saw that Syl still was dead. 
I tore off the bracelet and hurled it to 
the other side of the room. 

When I returned later, after a pat- 
ronizing intern had treated my 
burned hand, after Syl had been 
claimed by vengeful parents who 
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branded me with their own type of 
curses, I found the bracelet where it 
had landed, ringing one of the many 
Sylvia-manufactured candles that she 
had spread haphazardly around the 
room. 

7 

Some of the freaks have fallen into 
the cracks in the earth. Just like in 
the movie Green Dolphin Street. 
Others cower wherever they have 
found shelter; they scream each time 
the earth shakes and the cracks 
widen. 

Taking my hand away from the 
ring, I use it to dial Martin’s number 
on my bedside phone. His voice 
sounds sleepy. Guess I’ve awakened 
him from a nap. 

I cradle the receiver in my shoul- 
der, in order to leave my hands free 
for the ring and bracelet. 

"How are you, Martin?” 

"Andy, is that really you?” 

When I rub the ring this time, the 
quake is deafening. Something in the 
distance catches fire. 

“No, this is Bobby Kennedy calling 
from the grave to remind you of your 
promises to me, Martin.” 

“Damn, the first time in months I 
get some words from you, and I’ve 
got to put up with this.” 

“Confess to me, Martin. Confess all 
your sins. I am giving you a break.” 
“What the hell are you talking 
about? Andy, talk to me straight.” 
“No, you talk to me straight. Tell 
me your sins and maybe I’ll save you. 
Maybe I’ll save everybody. That’s it. 
I’ll save everybody, depending on 
what grade I can give your sins. You 
better not have C-minues sins, Martin 
old buddy.” 

“C-minus is passing, damn it! What 
are you — ” 



“No, C-minus is far from passing. I 
could give the world C-minus for eve- 
rything I’ve seen up to now, and I’d 
call that failing. Confess. Not much 
time. You should be hearing the 
rumble in the distance by now.” 
Outside the world is fire, smoke, 
and pain. I can see very little detail. 
My room rocks as the house shakes 
on its foundations. I stop working the 
ring and bring my hand close to the 
bracelet. 

“I give up, Andy. I don’t think this 
is a step forward, your talking to me. 
We’re better off with you silent. I’m 
going to hang up on you.” 

“No! Don’t! Confess. You must.” 
“Must, hell! You’ve been telling me 
what I must or must not do since you 
made the mistake of thinking yourself 
past puberty. Well, you don’t know. 
You do not know. I am through 
knuckling under to you, to your 
high-handed and farflung rhetoric and 
rhetorical emptiness. I will not keep 
peace just to keep you quiet. I am 
ready to do anything humanly possi- 
ble for you, but that does not include 
continuing this conversation. Good- 
bye, Andy.” 

“Wait, wait! Thanksgiving, I want 
to discuss Thanks — ” 

I listen for a long time to the 
ridiculous and chaotic sounds inside 
the receiver, then I relax my shoul- 
ders and let it fall. The glass in the 
window is beginning to crack from the 
heat of the flames. The smoke is mak- 
ing me cough, and furniture is sliding 
around the room. 

I consider working the bracelet off 
my wrist and throwing it into a corner 
of the room. But no. Not even for the 
freaks. I won’t give the bracelet up 
just yet. 

The furniture slides back into place. 
Smoke is sucked out through the 
window, which then repairs its bro- 
(Cont. on page 57) 
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The is a girl who goes between the 
worlds. 

She is grey-eyed and pale of skin, 
or so the story goes, and her hair is a 
coal-black waterfall with half-seen 
hints of red. She wears about her 
brow a circlet of burnished metal, a 
dark crown that holds her hair in 
place and sometimes puts shadows in 
her eyes. Her name is Sharra; she 
knows the gates. 

The beginning of her story is lost to 
us, with the memory of the world 
from which she sprang. The end? The 
end is not yet, and when it comes we 
shall not know it. 

We have only the middle, or rather 
a piece of that middle, the smallest 
part of the legend, a mere fragment of 
the quest. A small tale within the 
greater, of one world where Sharra 
paused, and of the lonely singer 
Laren Dorr and how they briefly 
touched. 

ii. 

One moment there was only the 
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valley, caught in twilight. The setting 
sun hung fat and violet on the ridge 
above, and its rays slanted down si- 
lently into a dense forest whose trees 
had shiny black trunks and colorless 
ghostly leaves. The only sounds were 
the cries of the mourning-birds com- 
ing out for the night, and the swift 
rush of water in the rocky stream that 
cut the woods. 

Then, through a gate unseen, 
Sharra came tired and bloodied to the 
world of Laren Dorr. She wore a 
plain white dress, now stained and 
sweaty, and a heavy fur cloak that had 
been half-ripped from her back. And 
her left arm, bare and slender, still 
bled from three long wounds. She 
appeared by the side of the stream, 
shaking, and she threw a quick, wary 
glance about her before she knelt to 
dress her wounds. The water, for all 
its swiftness, was a dark and murky 
green. No way to tell if it was safe, 
but Sharra was weak and thirsty. She 
drank, washed her arm as best she 
could in the strange and doubtful wa- 
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ter, and bound her injuries with band- 
ages ripped from her clothes. Then, 
as the purple sun dipped lower be- 
hind the ridge, she crawled away 
from the water to a sheltered spot 
among the trees, and fell into 
exhausted sleep. 

She woke to arms around her, 
strong arms that lifted her easily to 
carry her somewhere, and she woke 
struggling. But the arms just tight- 
ened, and held her still. “Easy,” a 
mellow voice said, and she saw a face 
dimly through gathering mist, a man’s 
face, long and somehow gentle. “You 
are weak,” he said, “and night is com- 
ing. We must be inside before dark- 
ness.” 

Sharra did not struggle, not then, 
though she knew she should. She had 
been struggling a long time, and she 
was tired. But she looked at him, con- 
fused. “Why?” she asked. Then, not 
waiting for an answer, “Who are you? 
Where are we going?” 

“To safety,” he said. 

“Your home?,” she asked, drowsy. 

“No,” he said, so soft she could 
scarcely hear his voice. “No, not 
home, not ever home. But it will do.” 
She heard splashing then, as if he 
were carrying her across the stream, 
and ahead of them on the ridge she 
glimpsed a gaunt, twisted silhouette, 
a triple-towered castle etched black 
against the sun. Odd, she thought, 
that wasn’t there before. 

She slept. 

iii. 

hen SHE WOKE, he was there, 
watching her. She lay under a pile of 
soft, warm blankets in a curtained, 
canopied bed. But the curtains had 
been drawn back, and her host sat 
across the room in a great chair 
draped by shadows. Candlelight flick- 



ered in his eyes, and his hands locked 
together neatly beneath his chin. “Are 
you feeling better?” he asked, without 
moving. 

She sat up, and noticed she was 
nude. Swift as suspicion, quicker than 
thought, her hand went to her head. 
But the dark crown was still there, in 
place, untouched, its metal cool 
against her brow. Relaxing, she 
leaned back against the pillows and 
pulled the blankets up to cover her- 
self. "Much better,” she said, and as 
she said it she realized for the first 
time that her wounds were gone. 

The man smiled at her, a sad wist- 
ful sort of smile. He had a strong 
face, with charcoal-colored hair that 
curled in lazy ringlets and fell down 
into dark eyes somehow wider than 
they should be. Even seated, he was 
tall. And slender. He wore a suit and 
cape of some soft grey leather, and 
over that he wore melancholy like a 
cloak. “Claw marks,” he said specula- 
tively, while he smiled. “Claw marks 
down your arm, and your clothes al- 
most ripped from your back. Someone 
doesn’t like you.” 

“Something,” Sharra said. “A guar- 
dian, a guardian at the gate.” She 
sighed. “There is always a guardian at 
the gate. The Seven don’t like us to 
move from world to world. Me they 
like least of all.” 

His hands unfolded from beneath 
his chin, and rested on the carved 
wooden arms of his chair. He nodded, 
but the wistful smile stayed. “So, 
then,” he said. “You know the Seven, 
and you know the gates.” His eyes 
strayed to her forehead. ‘The crown, 
of course. I should have guessed.” 

Sharra grinned at him. “You did 
guess. More than that, you knew. 
Who are you? What world is this?” 

“My world,” he said evenly. “I’ve 
named it a thousand times, but none 
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of the names ever seem quite right. 
There was one once, a name I liked, a 
name that fit. But I’ve forgotten it. It 
was a long time ago. My name is 
Laren Dorr, or that was my name, 
once, when I had use for such a 
thing. Here and now it seems some- 
what silly. But at least I haven't for- 
gotten it.” 

“Your world,” Sharra said. “Are you 
a king, then? A god?” 

“Yes,” Laren Dorr replied, with an 
easy laugh. “And more. I’m whatever 
I choose to be. There is no one 
around to dispute me.” 

“What did you do to my wounds?” 
she asked. 

“I healed them.” He gave an 
apologetic shrug. “It’s my world. I 
have certain powers. Not the powers 
I’d like to have, perhaps, but powers 
nonetheless.” 

“Oh.” She did not look convinced. 

Laren waved an impatient hand. 
“You think it’s impossible. Your 
crown, of course. Well, that’s only 
half right. I could not harm you with 
my ah, powers, not while you wear 
that. But I can help you.” He smiled 
again, and his eyes grew soft and 
dreamy. “But it doesn’t matter. Even 
if I could I would never harm you, 
Sharra. Believe that. It has been a 
long time.” 

Sharra looked startled. “You know 
my name. How?” 

He stood up, smiling, and came 
across the room to sit beside her on 
the bed. And he took her hand before 
replying, wrapping it softly in his and 
stroking her with his thumb. “Yes, I 
know your name. You are Sharra, 
who moves between the worlds. Cen- 
turies ago, when the hills had a dif- 
ferent shape and the violet sun 
burned scarlet at the very beginning 
of its cycle, they came to me and told 
me you would come. I hate them, all 



Seven, and I will always hate them, 
but that night I welcomed the vision 
they gave me. They told me only 
your name, and that you would come 
here, to my world. And one thing 
more. But that was enough. It was a 
promise, a promise of an ending or a 
start, of a change. And any change is 
welcome on this world. I’ve been 
alone here through a thousand sun- 
cycles, Sharra, and each cycle lasts for 
centuries. There are few events to 
mark the death of time.” 

Sharra was frowning. She shook her 
long black hair, and in the dim light 
of the candles the soft red high- 
lights glowed. “Are they that far ahead 
of me, then?” she said. “Do they 
know what will happen?” Her voice 
was troubled. She looked up at him. 
“This other thing they told you?” 

He squeezed her hand, very 
gently. “They told me I would love 
you,” Laren said. His voice still 
sounded sad. “But that was no great 
prophecy. I could have told them as 
much. There was a time long ago — I 
think the sun was yellow then — when 
I realized that I would love any voice 
that was not an echo of my own.” 

it>. 

Sharra woke at dawn, when shafts 
of bright purple light spilled into her 
room through a high arched window 
that had not been there the night be- 
fore. Clothing had been laid out for 
her; a loose yellow robe, a jeweled 
dress of bright crimson, a suit of 
forest green. She chose the suit, dressed 
quickly. As she left, she paused to 
look out the window. 

She was in a tower, looking out 
over crumbling stone battlements and 
a dusty triangular courtyard. Two 
other towers, twisted matchstick 
things with pointed conical spires. 
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rose from the other corners of the 
triangle. There was a strong wind that 
whipped the rows of grey pennants 
set along the walls, but no other mo- 
tion to be seen. 

And, beyond the castle walls, no 
sign of the valley, none at all. The 
castle with its courtyard and its 
crooked towers was set atop a moun- 
tain, and far and away in all directions 
taller mountains loomed, presenting a 
panorama of black stone cliffs and jag- 
ged rocky walls and shining clean ice 
steeples that gleamed with a violet 
sheen. The window was sealed and 
closed, but the wind looked cold. 

Her door was open. Sharra moved 
quickly down a twisting stone stair- 
"case, out across the courtyard into the 
main building, a low wooden struc- 
ture built against the wall. She passed 
through countless rooms, some cold 
and empty save for dust, others richly 
furnished, before she found Laren 
Dorr eating breakfast. 

There was an empty seat at his 
side; the table was heavily laden with 
food and drink. Sharra sat down, and 
took a hot biscuit, smiling despite 
herself. Laren smiled back. 

“I’m leaving today,” she said, in be- 
tween bites. “I’m sorry, Laren. I 
must find the gate.” 

The air of hopeless melancholy had 
not left him. It never did. “So you 
said last night,” he replied, sighing. 
“It seems I have waited a long time 
for nothing.” 

There was meat, several types of 
biscuits, fruit, cheese, milk. Sharra 
filled a plate, face a little downcast, 
avoiding Laren’s eyes. “I’m sorry,” 
she repeated. 

“Stay a while,” he said. “Only a 
short time. You can afford it, I would 
think. Let me show you what I can of 
my world. Let me sing to you.” His 
eyes, wide and dark and very tired. 



asked the question. 

She hesitated. “Well ... it takes 
time to find the gate. Stay with me 
for a while, then. But Laren, eventu- 
ally I must go. I have made promises. 
You understand?” 

He smiled, gave a helpless shrug. 
“Yes. But look. I know where the 
gate is. I can show you, save you a 
search. Stay with me, oh, a month. A 
month as you measure time. Then I’ll 
take you to the gate.” He studied her. 
“You’ve been hunting a long, long 
time, Sharra. Perhaps you need a 
rest.” 

Slowly, thoughtfully, she ate a 
piece of fruit, watching him all the 
time. “Perhaps I do,” she said at last, 
weighing things. “And there will be a 
guardian, of course. You could help 
me then. A month . . . that’s not so 
long. I’ve been on other worlds far 
longer than a month.” She nodded, 
and a smile spread slowly across her 
face. “Yes,” she said, still nodding. 
“That would be all right.” 

He touched her hand lightly. After 
breakfast, he showed her the world 
they had given him. 

They stood side by side on a small 
balcony atop the highest of the three 
towers, Sharra in dark green and 
Laren tall and soft in grey. They 
stood without moving, and Laren 
moved the world around them. He 
set the castle flying over restless 
churning seas, where long black 
serpent-heads peered up out of the 
water to watch them pass. He moved 
them to a vast echoing cavern under 
the earth, all aglow with a soft green 
light, where dripping stalactites 
brushed down against the towers and 
herds of blind white goats moaned 
outside the battlements. He clapped 
his hands and smiled, and steam-thick 
jungle rose around them; trees that 
climbed each other in rubber ladders 
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to the sky, giant flowers of a dozen 
different colors, fanged monkeys that 
chittered from the walls. He clapped 
again, and the walls were swept 
clean, and suddenly the courtyard dirt 
was sand and they were on an endless 
beach by the shore of a bleak grey 
ocean, and above the slow wheeling 
of a great blue bird with tissue-paper 
wings was the only movement to be 
seen. He showed her this, and more, 
and more, and in the end as dusk 
seemed to threaten in one place after 
another, he took the castle back to 
the ridge above the valley. And 
Sharra looked down on the forest of 
black-barked trees where he had 
found her, and heard the mourning- 
birds whimper and weep among 
transparent leaves. 

“It is not a bad world,” she said, 
turning to him on the balcony. 

“No,” Laren replied. His hands 
rested on the cold stone railing, his 
eyes on the valley below. “Not en- 
tirely. I explored it once, on foot, 
with a sword and a walking stick. 
There was a joy there, a real excite- 
ment. A new mystery behind every 
hill.” He chuckled. “But that, too, 
was long ago. Now I know what lies 
behind every hill. Another empty 
horizon.” 

He looked at her, and gave his 
characteristic shrug. “There are worse 
hells, I suppose. But this is mine.” 

“Come with me, then,” she said. 
“Find the gate with me, and leave. 
There are other worlds. Maybe they 
are less strange and less beautiful, but 
you will not be alone.” 

He shrugged again. “You make it 
sound so easy,” he said in a careless 
voice. “I have found the gate, Sharra. 
I have tried it a thousand times. The 
guardian does not stop me. I step 
through, briefly glimpse some other 
world, and suddenly I’m back in the 



courtyard. No. I cannot leave.” 

She took his hand in hers. "How 
sad. To be alone so long. I think you 
must be very strong, Laren. I would 
go mad in only a handful of years.” 

He laughed, and there was a bit- 
terness in the way he did it. “Oh, 
Sharra. I have gone mad a thousand 
times, also. They cure me, love. They 
always cure me.” Another shrug, and 
he put his arm around her. The wind 
was cold and rising. “Come,” he said. 
“We must be inside before full dark.” 

They went up in the tower to her 
bedroom, and they sat together on 
her bed and Laren brought them 
food; meat burned black on the out- 
side and red within, hot bread, wine. 
They ate and they talked. 

“Why are you here?” she asked 
him, in between mouthfids, washing 
her words down with wine. “How did 
you offend them? Who were you, be- 
fore?” 

“I hardly remember, except in 
dreams,” he told her. “And the 
dreams — it has been so long, I can’t 
even recall which ones are truth and 
which are visions born of my mad- 
ness.” He sighed. “Sometimes I 
dream I was a king, a great king in a 
world other than this, and my crime 
was that I made my people happy. In 
happiness they turned against the Sev- 
en, and the temples fell idle. And I 
woke one day, within my room, 
within my castle, and found my ser- 
vants gone. And when I went outside, 
my people and my world were also 
gone, and even the woman who slept 
beside me. 

“But there are other dreams. Often 
I remember vaguely that I was a god. 
Well, an almost-god. I had powers, 
and teachings, and they were not the 
teachings of the Seven. They were 
afraid of me, each of them, for I was a 
match for any of them. But I could 
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not meet all Seven together, and that 
was what they forced me to do. And 
then they left me only a small bit of 
my power, and set me here. It was 
cruel irony. As a god. I’d taught that 
people should turn to each other, that 
they could keep away the darkness by 
love and laughter and talk. So all 
these things the Seven took from me. 

“And even that is not the worst. 
For there are other times when I 
think that I have always been here, 
that I was born here some endless age 
ago. And the memories are all false 
ones, sent to make me hurt the 
more.” 

Sharra watched him as he spoke. 
His eyes were not on her, but far 
away, full of fog and dreams and 
half-dead rememberings. And he 
spoke very slowly, in a voice that was 
also like fog, that drifted and curled 
and hid things, and you knew that 
there were mysteries there and things 
brooding just out of sight and far-off 
lights that you would never reach. 

Laren stopped, and his eyes woke 
up again. “Ah, Sharra,” he said. “Be 
careful how you go. Even your crown 
will not help you should they move 
on you directly. And the pale child 
Bakkalon will tear at you, and Naa- 
Slas feed upon your pain, and Saagael 
on your soul.” 

She shivered, and cut another piece 
of meat. But it was cold and tough 
when she bit into it, and suddenly 
she noticed that the candles had 
burned very low. How long had she 
listened to him speak? 

“Wait,” he said then, and he rose 
and went outside, out the door near 
where the window had been. There 
was nothing there now but rough grey 
stone; the windows all changed to 
solid rock with the last fading of the 
sun. Laren returned in a few mo- 
ments, with a softly shining instru- 



ment of dark black wood slung around 
his neck on a leather cord. Sharra had 
never quite seen its like. It had six- 
teen strings, each a different color, 
and all up and down its length 
brightly-glowing bars of light were in- 
laid amid the polished wood. When 
Laren sat, the bottom of the device 
rested on the floor and the top came 
to just above his shoulder. He stroked 
it lightly, speculatively; the lights 
glowed, and suddenly the room was 
full of swift-fading music. 

“My companion,” he said, smiling. 
He touched it again, and the music 
rose and died, lost notes without a 
tune. And he brushed the light-bars 
and the very air shimmered and 
changed color. 

He began to sing. 

1 am the lord of loneliness. 

Empty my domain . . . 

. . . the first words ran, sung low and 
sweet in Laren’s mellow far-off fog 
voice. The rest of the song — Sharra 
clutched at it, heard each word and . 
tried to remember, but lost them all. 
They brushed her, touched her, then 
melted away, back into the fog, here 
and gone again so swift that she could 
not remember quite what they had 
been. With the words, the music; 
wistful and melancholy and full of se- 
crets, pulling at her, crying, whisper- 
ing promises of a thousand tales un- 
told. All around the room the candles 
flamed up brighter, and globes of 
light grew and danced and flowed to- 
gether until the air was full of color. 

Words, music, light; Laren Dorr 
put them all together, and wove for 
her a vision. 

She saw him then as he saw himself 
in his dreams; a king, strong and tall 
and still proud, with hair as black as 
hers and eyes that snapped. He was 
dressed all in shimmering white, 
pants that clung tight and a shirt that 
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ballooned at the sleeves, and a great 
cloak that moved and curled in the 
wind like a sheet of solid snow. 
Around his brow he wore a crown of 
flashing silver, and a slim, straight 
sword flashed just as bright at his 
side. This Laren, this younger Laren, 
this dream vision, moved without 
melancholy, moved in a world of 
sweet ivory minarets and languid blue 
canals. And the world moved around 
him, friends and lovers and one spe- 
cial woman whom Laren drew with 
words and lights of fire, and there was 
an infinity of easy days and laughter. 
Then, sudden, abrupt; darkness, he 
was here. 

The music moaned; the lights 
dimmed; the words grew sad and lost. 
Sharra saw Laren wake, in a familiar 
castle now deserted. She saw him 
search from room to room, and walk 
outside to face a world he’d never 
seen. She watched him leave the cas- 
tle, walk off towards the mists of a far 
horizon in the hope that those mists 
were smoke. And on and on he 
walked, and new horizons fell beneath 
his feet each day, and the great fat 
sun waxed red and orange and yellow, 
but still his world was empty. All the 
places he had shown her he walked 
to; all those and more; and finally, 
lost as ever, wanting home, the castle 
came to him. 

By then his white had faded to dim 
grey. But still the song went on. Days 
went, and years, and centuries, and 
Laren grew tired and mad but never 
old. The sun shone green and violet 
and a savage hard blue-white, but 
with each cycle there was less color in 
his world. So Laren sang, of endless 
empty days and nights when music 
and memory were his only sanity, and 
his songs made Sharra feel it. 

And when the vision faded and the 
music died and his soft voice melted 



away for the last time and Laren 
paused and smiled and looked at her, 
Sharra found herself trembling. 

“Thank you,” he said softly, with a 
shrug. And he took his instrument 
and left her for the night. 

c. 

The next day dawned cold and 
overcast, but Laren took her out into 
the forests, hunting. Their quarry was 
a lean white thing, half cat, half 
gazelle, with too much speed for them 
to chase easily and too many teeth for 
them to kill. Sharra did not mind. 
The hunt was better than the kill. 
There was a singular, striking joy in 
that run through the darkling forest, 
holding a bow she never used and 
wearing a quiver of black wood arrows 
cut from the same dour trees that sur- 
rounded them. Both of them were 
bundled up tightly in grey fur, and 
Laren smiled out at her from under a 
wolfs-head hood. And the leaves be- 
neath their boots, as clear and fragile 
as glass, cracked and splintered as 
they ran. 

Afterwards, unblooded but 
exhausted, they returned to the castle 
and Laren set out a great feast in the 
main dining room. They smiled at 
each other from opposite ends of a 
table fifty feet long, and Sharra 
watched the clouds roll by the win- 
dow behind Laren’s head, and later 
watched the window turn to stone. 

"Why does it do that?” she asked. 
“And why don’t you ever go outside 
at night?” 

He shrugged. “Ah. I have reasons. 
The nights are, well, not good here.” 
He sipped hot spice wine from a great 
jeweled cup. “The world you came 
from, where you started — tell me, 
Sharra, did you have stars?” 

She nodded. “Yes. It’s been so 
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long, though. But I still remember. 
The nights were very dark and black, 
and the stars were little pinpoints of 
light, hard and cold and far away. You 
could see patterns sometimes. The 
men of my world, when they were 
young, gave names to each of those 
patterns, and told grand tales about 
them.” 

Laren nodded. “I would like your 
world, I think,” he said. "Mine was 
like that, a little. But our stars were a 
thousand colors, and they moved, like 
ghostly lanterns in the night. Some- 
times they drew veils around them to 
hide their light. And then our nights 
would be all shimmer and gossamer. 
Often 1 would go sailing 
at startime, myself and she whom I 
loved. Just so we could see the stars 
together. It was a good time to sing.” 
His voice was growing sad again. 

Darkness had crept into the room, 
darkness and silence, and the food 
was cold and Sharra could scarce see 
his face fifty long feet away. So she 
rose and went to him, and sat lightly 
on the great table near to his chair. 
And Laren nodded and smiled, and at 
once there was a whooosh, and all 
along the walls torches flared to sud- 
den life in the long dining hall. He of- 
fered her more wine, and her fingers 
lingered on his as she took the glass. 

"It was like that for us, too,” Sharra 
said. "If the wind was warm enough, 
and other men were far away, then 
we liked to lie together in the open. 
Kaydar and I.” She hesitated, looked 
at him. 

His eyes were searching. “Kaydar?” 

“You would have liked him, Laren. 
And he would have liked you, I think. 
He was tall and he had red hair and 
there was a fire in his eyes. Kaydar 
had powers, as did I, but his were 
greater. And he had such a will. They 
took him one night, did not kill him. 



only took him from me and from our 
world. I have been hunting for him 
ever since. I know the gates, I wear 
the dark crown, 5nd they will not stop 

me easily.” 

Laren drank his wine and watched 
the torchlight on the metal of his gob- 
let. “There are an infinity of worlds, 
Sharra.” 

“I have as much time as I require. 
I do not age, Laren, no more than 
you do. I will find him.” 

“Did you love him so much?” 

Sharra fought a fond, flickering 
smile, and lost. “Yes,” she said, and 
now it was her voice that seemed a 
little lost. “Yes, so much. He made me 
happy, Laren. We were only together 
for a short time, but he did make me 
happy. The Seven cannot touch that. 
It was a joy just to watch him, to feel 
his arms around me and see the way 
he smiled.” 

"Ah,” he said, and he did smile, 
but there was something very beaten 
in the way he did it. The silence grew 
very thick. 

Finally Sharra turned to him. "But 
we have wandered a long way from 
where we started. You still have not 
told me why your windows seal them- 
selves at night.” 

“You have come a long way, 
Sharra. You move between the 
worlds. Have you seen worlds without 
stars?” 

“Yes. Many, Laren. I have seen a 
universe where the sun is glowing 
ember with but a single world, and 
the skies are vast and vacant by night. 
I have seen the land of frowning jes- 
ters, where there is no sky and the 
hissing suns burn below the ocean. I 
have walked the moors of Carradyne, 
and watched dark sorcerers set fire to 
a rainbow to light that sunless land.” 

“This world has no stars,” Laren 
said. 
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“Does that frighten you so much, 
that you stay inside?” 

“No. But it has something else in- 
stead.” He looked at her. “Would you 
see?” 

She nodded. 

As abruptly as they had lit, the 
torches all snuffed out. The room 
swam with blackness. And Sharra 
shifted on the table to look over La- 
ren’s shoulder. Laren did not move. 
But behind him, the stones of the 
window fell away like dust and light 
poured in from outside. 

The sky was very dark, but she 
could see clearly, for against the 
darkness a shape was moving. Light 
poured from it, and the dirt in the 
courtyard and the stones of the bat- 
tlements and the grey pennants were 
all bright beneath its glow. Puzzling, 
Sharra looked up. 

Something looked back. It was tall- 
er than the mountains and it filled up 
half the sky, and though it gave off 
light enough to see the castle by, 
Sharra knew that it was dark beyond 
darkness. It had a man-shape, 
roughly, and it wore a long cape and 
a cowl, and below that was blackness 
even fouler than the rest. The only 
sounds were the Laren’s soft breath- 
ing and the beating of her heart and 
distant weeping of a mourning-bird, 
but in her head Sharra could hear 
demonic laughter. 

The shape in the sky looked down 
at her, in her, and she felt the cold 
dark in her soul. Frozen, she could 
not move her eyes. But the shape did 
move. It turned, and raised a hand, 
and then there was something else up 
there with it, a tiny man-shape with 
eyes of fire that writhed and screamed 
and called to her. 

Sharra shrieked, and turned away. 
When she glanced back, there was no 
window. Only a wall of safe, sure 



stone, and a row of torches burning, 
and Laren holding her within strong 
arms. “It was only a vision,” he told 
her. He pressed her tight against 
him, and stroked her hair. “I used to 
test myself at night,” he said, more to 
himself than to her. “But there was 
no need. They take turns up there, 
watching me, each of the Seven. I 
have seen them too often, burning 
with black light against the clean dark 
of the sky, and holding those I loved. 
Now -I don’t look. I stay inside and 
sing, and my windows are made of 
night-stone.” 

“I feel . . . fouled,” she said, still 
trembling a little. 

“Come,” he said. “There is water 
upstairs, you can clean away the cold. 
And then I’ll sing for you.” He took 
her hand, and led her up into the tow- 
er. 

Sharra took a hot bath while Laren 
set up his instrument and tuned it in 
the bedroom. He was ready when she 
returned, wrapped head to foot in a 
huge flufiy brown towel. She sat on 
the bed, drying her hair and waiting. 

And Laren gave her visions. 

He sang his other dream this time, 
the one where he was a god and the 
enemy of the Seven. The music was a 
savage pounding thing, shot through 
with lightning and tremors of fear, 
and the lights melted together to form 
a scarlet battlefield where a 
blinding-white Laren fought shadows 
and the shapes of nightmare. There 
were seven of them, and they formed 
a ring around him and darted in and 
out, stabbing him with lances of abso- 
lute black, and Laren answered them 
with fire and storm. But in the end 
they overwhelmed him, the light 
faded, and then the song grew soft 
and sad again and the vision blurred 
as lonely dreaming centuries flashed 
by. 
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Hardly had the last notes fallen 
from the air and the final shimmers 
died then Laren started once again. A 
new song this time, and one he did 
not know so well. His fingers, slim 
and graceful, hesitated and retraced 
themselves more than once, and his 
voice was shaky too, for he was mak- 
ing up some of the words as he went 
along. Sharra knew why. For this 
time he sang of her, a ballad of her 
quest. Of burning love and endless 
searching, of worlds beyond worlds, 
of dark crowns and waiting guardians 
that fought with claws and tricks and 
lies. He took every word that she had 
spoken, and used each, and trans- 
formed each. In the bedroom, glitter- 
ing panoramas formed where hot 
white suns burned beneath eternal 
ocean and hissed in clouds of steam, 
and men ancient beyond time lit 
rainbows to keep away the dark. And 
he sang Kaydar, and he sang him true 
somehow, he caught and drew the 
fire that had been Sharra’s love and 
made her believe anew. 

But the song ended with a ques- 
tion, the halting finale lingering in the 
air, echoing, echoing. Both of them 
waited for the rest, and both knew 
there was no more. Not yet. 

Sharra was crying. “My turn, La- 
ren,” she said. Then: “Thank you. For 
giving Kaydar back to me.” 

“It was only a song,” he said, 
shrugging. “It’s been a long time 
since I had a new song to sing.” 

Once again he left her, touching 
her cheek lightly at the door as she 
stood there with the blanket wrapped 
around her. Then Sharra locked the 
door behind him and went from can- 
dle to candle, turning light to dark- 
ness with a breath. And she threw the 
towel over a chair and crawled under 
the blankets and lay a long long time 
before drifting off to sleep. 



It was still dark when she woke, 
not knowing why. She opened her 
eyes and lay quietly and looked 
around the room, and nothing was 
there, nothing was changed. Or was 
there? 

And then she saw him, sitting in 
the chair across the room with his 
hands locked under his chin, just as 
he had sat that first time. His eyes 
steady and unmoving, very wide and 
dark in a room full of night. He sat 
very still. “Laren?” she called, softly, 
still not quite sure the dark form was 
him. 

“Yes,” he said. He did not move. “I 
watched you last night, too, while you 
slept. I have been alone here for 
longer than you can ever imagine, 
and very soon now I will be alone 
again. Even in sleep, your presence is 
a wonder. ” 

“Oh, Laren,” she said. There was a 
silence, a pause, a weighing and an 
unspoken conversation. Then she 
threw back the blanket, and Laren 
came to her. 

vi. 

Both of them had seen centuries 
come and go. A month, a moment; 
much the same. 

The slept together every night, and 
every night Laren sang his songs 
while Sharra listened. They talked 
throughout dark hours, and during 
the day they swam nude in crystalline 
waters that caught the purple glory of 
the sky. They made love on beaches 
of fine white sand, and they spoke a 
lot of love. 

But nothing changed. And finally 
the time drew near. On the eve of 
the night before the day that was end, 
at twilight, they walked together 
through the shadowed forest where 
he’d found her. 
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Laren had learned to laugh during 
his month with Sharra, but now he 
was silent again. He walked slowly, 
clutched her hand hard in his, and his 
mood was more grey than the soft silk 
shirt he wore. Finally, by the side of 
the valley stream, he sat and pulled 
her down by his side. They took off 
their boots and let the water cool 
their feet. It was a warm evening, 
with a lonely restless wind and al- 
ready you could hear the first of the 
mourning-birds. 

“You must go,” he said, still hold- 
ing her hand but never looking at 
her. It was a statement, not a ques- 
tion. 

"Yes,” she said, and the melancholy 
had touched her too, and there were 
leaden echoes in her voice. 

“My words have all left me, 
Sharra,” Laren said. “If I could sing 
for you a vision now, I would. A vis- 
ion of a world once empty, made full 
by us and our children. I could offer 
that. My world has beauty and won- 
der and mystery enough, if only there 
were eyes to see it. And if the nights 
are evil, well, men have faced dark 
nights before, on other worlds in 
other times. I would love you, Sharra, 
as much as I am able. I would try to 
make you happy.” 

“Laren. . . ,” she started. But he 
quieted her with a glance. 

"No, I 'could say that, but I will 
not. I have no right. Kaydar makes 
you happy. Only a selfish fool would 
ask you to give up that happiness to 
share my misery. Kaydar is all fire 
and laughter, while I am smoke and 
song and sadness. I have been alone 
too long, Sharra. The grey is part of 
my soul now, and I would not have 
you darkened. But still ...” 

She took his hand in both of hers, 
lifted it, and kissed it quickly. Then, 
releasing him, she lay her head on his 



unmoving shoulder. “Try to come 
with me, Laren,” she said. “Hold my 
hand when we pass through the gate, 
and perhaps the dark crown will pro- 
tect you.” 

“I will try anything you ask. But 
don’t ask me to believe that it will 
work.” He sighed. “You have count- 
less worlds ahead of you, Sharra, and 
I cannot see your ending. But it is not 
here. That I know. And maybe that is 
best. I don’t know anymore, if I ever 
did. I remember love vaguely, I think 
I can recall what it was like, and I 
remember that it never lasts. Here, 
with both of us unchanging and im- 
mortal, how could we help but to 
grow bored? Would we hate each 
other then? I’d not want that.” He 
looked at her then, and smiled an 
aching melancholy smile. “I think that 
you had known Kaydar for only a 
short time, to be so in love with him. 
Perhaps I’m being devious after all. 
For in finding Kaydar, you may lose 
him. The fire will go out some day, 
my love, and the magic will die. And 
then you may remember Laren 
Dorr.” 

Sharra began to weep, softly. Laren 
gathered her to him, and kissed her, 
and whispered a gentle “No.” She 
kissed back, and they held each other 
worldless. 

When at last the purple gloom had 
darkened to near-black, they put back 
on their boots and stood. Laren 
hugged her and smiled. 

“I must go,” Sharra said. “I must. 
But leaving is hard, Laren, you must 
believe that.” 

“I do,” he said. “I love you because 
you will go, I think. Because you 
cannot forget Kaydar, and you will 
not forget the promises you made. 
You are Sharra, who goes between 
the worlds, and I think the Seven 
must fear you far more than any god I 
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might have been. If you were not 
you, I would not think as much of 

you.” 

“Oh. Once you said you would love 
any voice, that was not any echo of 
your own.” 

Laren shrugged. “As I have often 
said, love, that was a very long time 
ago.” 

They were back inside the castle 
before darkness, for a final meal, a 
final night, a final song. They got no 
sleep that night, and Laren sang to 
her again just before dawn. It was not 
a very good song, though; it was an 
aimless, rambling thing about a wan- 
dering minstrel on some nondescript 
world. Very little of interest ever 
happened to the minstrel; Sharra 
couldn’t quite get the point of the 
song, and Laren sang it listlessly. It 
seemed an odd farewell, but both of 
them were troubled. 

He left her with the sunrise, prom- 
ising to change clothes and meet her 
in the courtyard. And sure enough, 
he was waiting when she got there, 
smiling at her calm and confident. He 
wore a suit of pure white; pants that 
clung, a shirt that puffed up at the 
sleeves, and a great heavy cape that 
snapped and billowed in the rising 
wind. But the purple sun stained him 
with its shadow rays. 

Sharra walked out to him and took 
his hand. She wore tough leather, and 
there was a knife in her belt, for deal- 
ing with the guardian. Her hair, jet 
black with light-bom glints of red and 
purple, blew as freely as his cape, but 
the dark crown was in place. “Good- 
bye, Laren,” she said. “I wish I had 
given you more.” 

“You have given me enough. In all 
the centuries that come, in all the 
suncycles that lie ahead, I will re- 
member. I shall measure time by 
you, Sharra. When the sun rises one 



day and its color is blue fire, I will 
look at it and say, ‘Yes, this is the first 
blue sun after Sharra came to me.’ ” 

She nodded. “And I have a new 
promise. I will find Kaydar, some 
day. And if I free him, we will come 
back to you, both of us together, and 
we will pit' my crown and Kaydar’s 
fires against all the darkness of the 
Seven.” 

Laren shrugged. "Good. If I’m not 
here, be sure to leave a message,” he 
said. And then he grinned. 

“Now, the gate. You said you 
would show me the gate.” 

Laren turned and gestured at the 
shortest tower, a sooty stone structure 
Sharra had never been inside. There 
was a wide wooden door in its base. 
Laren produced a key. 

“Here?” she said, looking puzzled. 
“In the castle?” 

“Here,” Laren said. They walked 
across the courtyard, to the door. 
Laren inserted the heavy metal key 
and began to fumble with the lock. 
While he worked, Sharra took one 
last look around, and felt the sadness 
heavy on her soul. The other towers 
looked bleak and dead, the courtyard 
was forlorn, and beyond the high icy 
> mountains was only an empty hori- 
zon. There was no sound but Laren 
working at the lock, and no motion 
but the steady wind that kicked up 
the courtyard dust and flapped the 
seven grey pennants that hung along 
each wall. Sharra shivered with sud- 
den loneliness. 

Laren opened the door. No room 
inside; only a wall of moving fog, a 
fog without color or sound or light. 
“Your gate, my lady,” the singer said. 

Sharra watched it, as she had 
watched it so many times before. 
What world was next? she wondered. 
She never knew. But maybe in the 
next one, she would find Kaydar. 
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She felt Laren’s hand on her shoul- 
der. "You hesitate,” he said, his voice 
soft. 

Sharra’s hand went to her knife. 
“The guardian,” she said suddenly. 
“There is always a guardian.” Her 
eyes darted quickly round the court- 
yard. 

Laren sighed. “Yes. Always. There 
are some who try to claw you to 
pieces, and some who try to get you 
lost, and some who try to trick you 
into taking the wrong gate. There are 
some who hold you with weapons, 
some with chains, some with lies. 
And there is one, at least, who tried 
to stop you with love. Yet he was true 
for all that, and he never sang you 
false.” 

And with a hopeless, loving shrug, 
Laren shoved her through the gate. 



Did she find him, in the end, her 
lover with the eyes of fire? Or is she 
searching still? What guardian did she 
face next? 

When she walks at night, a stranger 
in a lonely land, does the sky have 
stars? 

I don’t know. He doesn’t. Maybe 
even the Seven do not know. They 
are powerful, yes, but all power is not 
theirs, and the number of worlds is 
greater than even they can count. 

There is a girl who goes between 
the worlds, but her path is lost in 
legend by now. Maybe she is dead, 
and maybe not. Knowledge moves 
slowly from world to world, and not 
all of it is true. 

But this we know; in an empty cas- 
tle below a purple sun, a lonely 
minstrel waits, and sings of her 

— George R. R. Martin 



One Magic Ring, Used (Cont. from page 43) 



ken glass. The fire outside lessens and 
the cracks in the earth slowly come 
shut, but not before people pop out of 
them, as in a trampoline act’s finale. 
They land on their feet and resume 
their playtime activities. A volleyball 
is created from a puff of smoke and 
crosses path with a skimming frisbie. 
I stop using the bracelet and start up 
again on the ring. The volleyball re- 
crosses the arc of the frisbie, then 
explodes. I change to the bracelet. 
The volleyball is recreated and zooms 
past the frisbie. I touch the ring. The 



volleyball drops back and collides 
with the frisbie. They both catch fire, 
and the pieces of volleyball float to 
the ground after the melting frisbie. 
Back to the bracelet. The frisbie un- 
melts and the volleyball joins its 
pieces. Each finishes its journey, into 
the hands of a waiting freak. 

I think I’ll call Martin again. 
Otherwise Linda will stuff the bird 
with her famous chestnut dressing, 
and I hate her famous chestnut dress- 
ing. 

— Robert Thurston 
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TWO SUNS SETTING 

KARL EDWARD WAGNER 
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Award (presented by the British Fantasy Society ) for short story with 
his “Sticks." He makes his debut here with a story about a man, a 
giant, and their strange quest . . . 

Illustrated by Jeff Jones 



I. Alone with the Night Winds 

Sullen red disc, the sun was bury- 
ing itself beneath a monotonous hori- 
zon of rolling gravfil waste that 
stretched behind him miles 
uncounted — and possibly untrod save 
by his horse’s hooves. Long before 
the sunlight failed, its warmth was 
snuffed out in the empty lifelessness 
of the desert, so that in its last hour 
the sun shone cheerless as the rising 
moon. Crimson as it climbed, the full 
moon seemed a false dawn to mock 
the dying sun, arriving prematurely, 
disrespectful as a greedy heir pacing 
in eager impatience before the mas- 
ter’s deathbed. For a space the limit- 
less skies of twilight displayed two 
rubrous globes low on either horizon, 
so that Kane mused as to whether his 
long journey across the desert might 
not have led him to some strange 
dusk world where two ancient guns 
smouldered in the heavens. The re- 
gion seemed unearthly in its chill 
desolation — and certainly an aura of 
unguessable antiquity hung as a grey 
shadow over each tumbled bit of 
stone. 

Kane had left Carsultyal with no 



particular destination or goal, other 
than to ride far beyond that city’s in- 
fluence. There were those who said 
that Kane was driven from Carsultyal, 
his power there broken at last by fel- 
low sorcerers jealous of his long held 
prestige — and alarmed by the bizarre- 
ly alien direction his studies had 
taken in recent years. Kane himself 
considered his departure more or less 
voluntary’, albeit precipitous, arguing 
privately that had he really wanted, 
he could have fended off the attack of 
his former colleagues — even though 
he owed allegiance to neither god nor 
demon from whom he might have 
sought intercession. Rather, man- 
kind’s first great city had grown stag- 
nant over the last century. The spirit 
of discovery, of renaissance that had 
drawn him to Carsultyal in its earliest 
years was burned out now, so that 
boredom, his nemesis, had overtaken 
Kane once more. To be sure, he had 
been restless, his thoughts drawn 
more and more to the world beyond 
Carsultyal — lands yet to know the 
presence of man. But that he re- 
turned to his pathless wandering 
without much forethought could be 
judged in that Kane had left the city 
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with little more than a few supplies, a 
double handful of gold coins, a fast 
horse, and a sword of tempered Car- 
sultyal steel. Those who sought to 
seize his relinquished power may 
have regretted their inheritance, but 
this minor vindication seemed point- 
less now. 

With dusk, the wind began to rise, 
a whining chill breath from the moun- 
tains whose rusted peaks still burned 
with the final rays of the sun, now 
vanished beneath the opposite hori- 
zon. Kane shivered and drew his rus- 
set cloak closer about his massive 
shoulders, regretting the loss of warm 
furs that scavengers now snarled over 
in Carsultyal. The Herratlonai was a 
cold, empty waste, where nights 
dropped to freezing. With the moun- 
tain wind, his outfit of green wool 
shirt, dark leather vest and pants was 
less than adequate for the night. 

The previous day he had eaten the 
last hoarded chips of dried fruit and 
jerky-after short rations for a week or 
more. Water- luckily there was yet 
half a bag; he had filled the skins to 
bursting before entering the desert, 
and a waterhole had providentially 
appeared along the ghost of a trail he 
followed. Or thought he followed. 
The gravel waste southeast of Carsul- 
tyal’s domains was reputed to border 
on one of the prehuman realms of lost 
antiquity. There were tales of cities 
impossibly ancient buried beneath the 
gravel dunes. Kane had come upon 
what he hoped might be traces of a 
forgotten path across the desert to the 
fabled mountains of the eastern conti- 
nent. He determined to follow this, 
and at times he discovered sentinel 
boulders whose all but effaced heiro- 
glyphs might resemble those glimpsed 
in books of elder world lore — or 
might be the deluding artistry of wind 
and ice. Beyond this tantalization. 
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Kane found nothing further to disrupt 
the monotonous desolation but stray 
patches of sparse scrub and gorgeous 
columns of agatized wood. The grass 
his mount cropped; for himself Kane 
had not seen even a lizard in days. 
Perhaps it had been rash to attempt 
transverse of a desert whose limits no 
man had knowledge of, at least with- 
out a packtrain of provisions. But 
Kane had not embarked under the 
brightest of circumstances, nor had 
the years dulled his reckless whim. 
Philosophically he congratulated him- 
self on riding a course no enemy 
would care to follow. 

Then the mountains had broken 
through the thin haze of the eastern 
horizon like a row of worn and discol- 
ored teeth. Their presence gave some 
cause for optimism — at least he was 
across the desert — but this hope was 
clouded when the late afternoon sun 
revealed the hills to be merely a more 
vertical variation on the present ter- 
rain. Dry slopes of gravel and crum- 
bling bluffs appeared lifeless except for 
dark blotches of twisted underbrush. 
From the talus gleamed iridescent 
flashes of sunlight, colored then flung 
back by mammoth slabs of petrified 
wood, strewn about like a giant’s 
plundered jewel hoard. 

But with darkness had also come 
the startling smell of wood smoke in 
the mountain wind — a familiar scent 
uncanny in this stark desolation. Kane 
brushed smooth the grimy beard that 
hung like rust over coarse features, 
thumbed a few blowing strands of red 
hair back beneath a leather headband 
sewn with plaques of lapis lazuli — 
sniffing the night wind of disbelief. 
His mount paced onward, the night 
deepened, and against the foot of the 
mountains ahead beckoned the light 
of the campfire. No, simply the light 
of a fire, he mused — there was no rea- 



son to be more specific. At this dis- 
tance it must be a good sized blaze. 

He guided his horse closer, picking 
his way carefully over the gravel in 
the moonlight. With a twisting ache 
in his belly, Kane recognized the odor 
of roasting meat within the smoke, 
and there was no longer any doubt. 
Calculatingly he studied the still dis- 
tant campfire. He had seen no evi- 
dence of habitation against the slope, 
and in the emptiness such would 
seem an impossibility. Not that it 
seemed any more probable, but indi- 
cations were that he had chanced 
upon some other wanderer. As to who 
or what might be camped beside the 
ridge, or what circumstances had 
brought about his presence, Kane was 
at loss to conjecture. Nothing was 
known of those who might dwell be- 
yond the settled northwestern cres- 
cent of the Great Southern Continent, 
and in the dawn world more races 
than mankind walked the Earth. 

Whoever had built the fire, he ate 
his meat cooked and so could not be 
hopelessly alien. From the size of the 
campfire, Kane guessed it was a small 
party of nomads or savages — likely 
someone from whatever lay beyond 
the mountains. The significant point 
was the roasting meat. Licking dry 
lips, Kane unfastened his sword from 
saddle and buckled it across his back, 
so that the familiar hilt protruded 
reassuringly over his right shoulder. 
The scabbard tip he left untied, so 
that it would pivot freely on its shoul- 
der swivel when he grasped the hilt. 
Cautiously he approached the 
campfire. 

II. Two Who Met by Firelight 

His keen nostrils caught an ani- 
mal smell, sour beneath the pungency 
of wood smoke and cooked flesh. At 
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first the crackling firelight screened 
the shape crouched beyond, so that 
Kane warily nudged his steed toward 
another angle of vision to confirm his 
dawning suspicion. His face tightened 
upon recognition. Only one man 
squatted beside the blaze — if a giant 
might be termed “man”. 

Kane had seen, had spoken with 
giants in the course of his wanderings, 
although in recent decades they were 
seldom encountered. A proudly aloof, 
taciturn race he knew them to be. 
Few in number and scornful of man- 
kind’s emerging civilization, they 
lived a semi-barbaric existence in 
lands unfrequented by man. True, 
there abounded gruesome tales of in- 
dividual giants who terrorized isolated 
human settlements, but these were 
outlaws to their own race — or more 
often the monstrous hybrid ogres. 

This particular individual did not 
appear threatening. While he obvi- 
ously had heard the clash of shod 
hooves on stone, his attitude seemed 
curious rather than hostile as Kane 
approached. Not that someone his sta- 
ture need display an aggressive front 
at the appearance of a single horse 
and rider. In comfortable reach lay a 
hooked axe whose bronze head could 
serve as ship’s anchor. Kane realized 
that from the other’s higher vantage 
point, his approach had been ob- 
served beyond the ring of firelight. 
Still the gaint showed no sinister ac- 
tion. Spitted over sputtering flames 
turned an entire carcass of what 
looked to be goat. Hot, succulent 
meat . . . 

Hunger overpowered caution. 
Poised to wheel and gallop away at 
the first sign of danger, Kane boldly 
rode up to the fringe of firelit circle 
and halted. 

“Good evening,” he greeted 
levelly, speaking the language of the 



giant’s race with complete fluency. 
“Your campfire was visible at some 
distance. I wondered if I might join 
you." 

The giant grunted and shielded his 
eyes with a hand larger than a spade. 
“Well, what’s this here? A human 
who speaks the Old Tongue. Out of 
nowhere too — and in a land that even 
ghosts have abandoned. This sort of 
novelty can’t be ignored. Come on 
into the light, manling. We’ll share 
hospitality of the trail.” His voice, 
though loud as a man’s shout, had an 
even bass timbre. 

Kane muttered thanks and dis- 
mounted, deciding to gamble on the 
giant’s apparent goodwill. As he 
stopped before the fire, he and his 
host exchanged curious inspections. 
At a bit over six feet and carrying past 
three hundred pounds of bone, sinew 
and muscle, Kane was seldom physi- 
cally overawed. This night he stood 
alone in the desert before one who 
could overpower him as if he were a 
weakling child. 

He estimated the giant’s height 
somewhere around fifteen feet. It was 
difficult to tell since he sat crouched 
on the ground, knees drawn up, en- 
swathed in a cloak of bearskins like a 
misshapen hairy tent. Disregarding 
the matter of size, the giant’s appear- 
ance was human enough — his propor- 
tions were those of a man in his 
prime, though he seemed somewhat 
lanky from a slightly disproportionate 
length of limb. Broadly muscled, his 
weight must be enormous. He wore 
rough boots the size of panniers, and 
under the cloak a crudely stitched 
tunic and leggings of hide. Calves and 
arms were matted with coarse bris- 
tles. Perhaps too bony to be called 
craggy, his features were not displeas- 
ing; his beard was shaggy, brown hair 
drawn back in a short braid at the 
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nape. Brown also were his eyes, set 
wide beneath an intelligent brow. 

Looking him over as a man might 
size up a stray dog, the giant glanced 
at Kane’s face, and gave an interested 
grunt. He gazed thoughtfully into 
Kane’s cold blue eyes for a 
moment — something few cared to do. 
“You’re Kane, aren’t you?” he com- 
mented. 

Kane started, then smiled bitterly. 
“A thousand miles from the cities of 
man, and a giant calls me by name.” 
The giant seemed amused. “Oh, 
you’ll have to wander far if you really 
seek anonymity. We giants have 
watched the frantic history of your 
race. We recall when mankind 
aborted from its womb, pretending to 
be adult instead of misbegotten fetus. 
To man these few centuries are time 
immemorial; to our race a nostalgic 
yesterday. We remember well the 
Curse of Kane and still recognize his 
mark.” 

"That history is already garbled and 
distorted,” Kane murmured, eyes for 
a moment focused beyond. “Kane is 
becoming misty legend in the old 
homes of man — and lost in obscurity 
in the new lands. Already I’ve travelled 
through lands where men did not 
know me for who I am.” 

"And you kept wandering, too — 
because they soon learned to dread 
the name of Kane,” concluded the 
giant. “Well, Kane — my name is 
Dwassllir, and I’m pleased to find a 
legend joining me at my lonely fire.” 
Kane shrugged an ironic acknowl- 
edgement. “What’s that roasting in 
your lonely fire?” He looked hungrily 
at the grease dripping carcass. 

“A mountain goat I dropped this 
afternoon — good game is scarce 
around here. I’ve found. Hey, give 
that spit a nudge, will you?” 

Kane heaved the spit to the rarest 



side. “You going to eat all of it?” he 
asked bluntly, too hungry for pride. 

Dwassllir might well have done so 
otherwise, but the giant seemed glad 
for the companionship, and tore off a 
generous side of ribs that taxed even 
Kane’s voracity. Again the image of 
stray dog occurred to Kane, but the 
growling in his belly claimed first 
place in his thoughts. The goat was 
tough, stringy, half raw and gamey in 
taste; it was ecstacy to devour. One 
eye still watching the giant warily, he 
gnawed on the ribs with gusto, wash- 
ing down the greasy flesh with mouth- 
fuls of stale water from Dwassllir’s 
canteen. 

With a belch that fanned the 
flames, Dwassllir stood and 
stretched — licked his fingers, wiped 
face with hands, then scrubbed his 
hands with loose gravel. When the 
giant was erect, Kane realized that his 
height was closer to eighteen feet. 
Leisurely Dwassllir picked over the 
remains of the goat. “Want anymore?” 
he inquired. Kane shook his head, 
still struggling with the ribs. A short 
tug wrenched loose the remaining 
hind leg, and the giant settled back 
with a contented sigh to gnaw the 
joint. 

“Game is hard to run across in this 
range,” he reflected, gesturing with 
the tattered femur. “Doubt if you’d 
find anything in that stretch of desert 
yonder. Likely that horse will be the 
only meat you’ll find until you get 
into the plains east of here.” 

“I thought about eating him,” Kane 
conceded. “But on foot I’d stand little 
chance of crossing this waste.” 

Dwassllir snorted disparagingly. 
Because of their enormous size, giants 
looked upon a horse as only another 
game animal. “The frailty of your 
race! Strip man of his crutches, and 
he’s helpless to stand against his 
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world. ” 

“Don’t oversimplify,” Kane ob- 
jected. “Mankind will be master of 
this world. In only a few centuries 
I’ve seen our civilization grow from a 
sterile paradise, from scattered bar- 
baric tribes to a vast and expanding 
empire of cities, villages and farms. 
Ours is the fastest rising civilization 
ever to burst upon this world.” 

“Only because man has stolen his 
civilization from the ruins of better 
races who preceded him. Human 
civilization is parasitic — a gaudy fun- 
gus that owes its vitality to the dead 
genius upon whose corpse it 
flourishes!” 

“Wiser races. I’ll grant you,” Kane 
pointed out. "But it is mankind who 
has survived, not Earth’s elder races. 
It is a measure of man’s resourceful- 
ness that he can salvage from prehu- 
man civilizations knowledge that is 
invaluable to the advance of his own 
race. Carsultyal has risen thus from a 
fishing village to the greatest city in 
the known world. Her rediscovered 
knowledge has shaped the emergence 
of mankind to our present civiliza- 
tion.” 

Dwassllir snapped the femur explo- 
sively and sucked at its marrow. 
"Civilization! You boast that as man’s 
major accomplishment! It is 
nothing — only an outgrowth of human 
weakness! Man is too frail, too un- 
worthy a creature to live within his 
environment. He must instead prop 
himself up with his civilization, his 
learning. My race learned to live in 
the real world — to merge with our 
environment. We need no civiliza- 
tion. Man is a cripple who flaunts his 
infirmity, boasts of his crutches. You 
retreat into the walls of your civiliza- 
tion because you are too weak to 
stand, before nature as part of the na- 
tural environment. Instead of living as 



partner to nature, man hides behind 
his civilization, curses and defies true 
life, distorts his environment to ac- 
commodate his own failings. Beware 
that your environment does not strike 
back from all your blasphemies, for 
that day mankind shall be snuffed out 
like the unnatural freak man is! 

"Even you, Kane — you who are re- 
viled as the most dangerous man of 
your race. Without your horse, your 
clothes, your weapons — could you 
have crossed that desert alive as you 
have just barely done? One of my 
race could! 

“My race is older than yours. We 
had grown to maturity while a mad 
god was playing his idiot game of 
shaping mankind from the bestial filth 
that skulked where shadow lay 
deepest. Had man walked the Earth 
of my race’s youth, his civilization 
would have protected him no better 
than an eggshell. That Earth was 
more feral than this world man 
knows. My ancestors defied storms, 
glaciers, catastrophes that would have 
swept away your cities like dry leaves 
before the wind! They stood naked 
before beasts more savage than any 
man has known — grappled and con- 
quired the sabre-tooth, the great 
sloth, the cave bear, the wooly mam- 
moth, and other creatures whose 
strength and ferocity are unknown in 
this tame age! Could man have sur- 
vived in that heroic age! I doubt that 
all his cunning and trickery could 
have saved him!” 

“Perhaps not, but then your race 
has considerable physical advantage,” 
argued Kane, wondering how wise it 
might be to provoke the other. “If my 
stride were long as yours, then I 
wouldn’t need a horse to cross a 
desert — although I think your disdain 
might not exist, if there were a steed 
great enough for a giant to straddle. 
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Nor would I need my sword if I were 
huge enough to crush a lion as if it 
were only a jackel. Your boast is 
founded on the fact that your size 
makes you physically superior to the 
dangers of your environment, which 
is a boast that any large and powerful 
animal could echo. Who is braver — 
one of your ancestors who barehanded 
throttled a cave bear close to him in 
size, or a man with a spear who kills a 
tiger many times his superior in phys- 
ical power?” 

He paused, waiting to see if the 
giant had taken offense. However, 
Dwassllir was not of volatile temper. 
Belly full and feet warm, he was in a 
pleasant mood for fireside debate with 
his diminutive companion. 

“True, yours is an older race, and 
mankind an arrogant youth,” Kane 
continued. “But what are the accom- 
plishments of your race? If you scorn 
to build cities, to sail ships, to settle 
the wilderness, to master the secrets 
of prehuman knowledge — then what 
have you achieved? Art, poetry, 
philosophy, spiritualism — are those 
fields your race has mastered?” 

“Our achievement has been to five 
at peace with our environment — to 
live as a part of the natural world, in- 
stead of waging war with nature,” de- 
clared Dwassllir steadily. 

“All right then, I’ll accept that, 
Kane persisted. “Perhaps you have 
found fulfillment in your rather primi- 
tive life style. However, the measure 
of a race’s attainments must finally be 
its ability to flourish within its chosen 
role. If your race has done this so 
well, why then do your numbers di- 
minish, while mankind spreads over 
the Earth? Never has your race been 
a populous one, and today man en- 
counters giant only rarely. Will your 
race then fade away with the passing 
years — until one day the giants will 



be known only in legend along with 
the fierce creatures your ancestors 
fought? What then will survive your 
passing? What will remain to tell of 
your vanished glory?” 

Dwassllir became sadly pensive, so 
that Kane regretted having pursued 
the argument. “You humans seem too 
content to measure achievement in 
terms of numbers,” he answered. 
“But I can’t make full refutation of 
your logic. Our numbers have been 
declining for centuries, and I can’t 
really tell you why. Our lives are 
long — I’m not as much your junior in 
years as you may suppose, Kane. We 
are slow to mate and raise children, 
but this was always so. Our natural 
enemies have all passed into extinc- 
tion or retreated to the most obscure 
reaches. Our simple medicines are 
sufficient to nurse us through what- 
ever disease or injury might strike us. 
No, our deaths have not increased. 

“I think our race has grown old, 
tired. Perhaps we should have fol- 
lowed the giant beasts of the savage 
past into the realm of shadow. At 
least our old enemies gave life adven- 
ture! It is as if my race has lived be- 
yond its era, and now we perish from 
boredom. We’re like one of your 
kings who has conquered all his 
enemies and now has only a dull old 
age to endure. 

“My race rose in a heroic age, 
Kane! It was truly a day of giants in 
that era! But that age is dead. Gone 
are the great beasts. Vanished the 
elder races whose wars rocked the 
roots of mountains. Earth has been 
inherited by the insignificant 
scavenger. Man crawls about the 
ruins of the great age, and proclaims 
himself to be Earth’s new master! 
Perhaps man will survive to accom- 
plish his insolent usurpation — more 
likely he will destroy himself in seek- 
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ing to command mysteries the elder 
races found too awesome for even 
their powers to control! 

“But when the day comes that man 
will be master of the Earth, my race 
will hopefully not be present to en- 
dure that humiliation! We are a race 
of heroes who have outlived the age 
of heroes! Can you blame us if we tire 
of existence in this age of boastful 
pigmies!” 

Kane fell silent. "I understand your 
sentiments,” he finally said. “But to 
abandon yourself to despair, to brood 
upon vanished glory doesn’t impress 
me as heroic.” 

He stopped, not wishing to deepen 
the shadow of melancholy that had 
gathered over their thoughts. “May I 
ask what brings you to this lost wil- 
derness of dead rock?” he asked, 
thinking to change subject. “Or do 
those nameless mountains border on 
the lands of your people?” 

Dwassllir shook himself and tossed 
an uprooted shrub into the fire. The 
leaves hissed shrilly, then whipped 
loose from blackened stems to rise 
like red stars fading into the night. 
“What I seek is no secret,” he re- 
plied. “Although it may seem point- 
less to you as it has to some of my 
friends. 

“Centuries ago, before this region 
was stripped barren of soil and hence 
of life, there were villages of my race 
along these mountains — which are not 
nameless, but are called the An- 
tamareesi range. Under these hills lie 
immense caverns, which my ancestors 
used for shelter in days before they 
raised houses, then later mined for 
the veins of metal they discovered 
within. The climate was wanner, the 
land was green, game was plentiful — 
it was a good region to settle and to 
look upon in that age. 

“Those were the great days! Life in 



that age was an ever challenging 
struggle between the savagery of the 
ancient Earth and the unyielding 
strength of my race! Can you imagine 
the tremendous energy of those 
people! They stood chest to chest 
against ferociously hostile world, and 
they conquered whatever enemy they 
faced! Their gods were Fire and 
Ice — the implacable opposites that 
were the ruling forces of their age! 
And their enemies were not only the 
forces of nature, or the great 
beasts — some of the elder races chal- 
lenged the ascendency of my race as 
well! 

“Perhaps it was their sorcery that 
left this region lifeless and barren. 
Our legends tell of battles with 
strange races and stranger weapons in 
the dawn world — and my ancestors 
were victorious over these enemies 
too. The hero of one legenday battle, 
King Brotemllain, whose name you 
may know as the greatest king of my 
race, ruled over these mountains. His 
body was laid to rest within one of 
these caverns, and upon his brow re- 
mains the ancestral crown of my 
people — ancient even then, and given 
to him after death because of the un- 
dying greatness of his rule.” 

Dwassllir was afire now, his 
momentary depression seared away 
by intense fervour. He considered 
Kane thoughtfully, made a decision, 
and spoke earnestly, “I’ve been 
searching for Brotemllain’s legendary 
burial place. And from certain signs, I 
think I’m about to discover it. I mean 
to recover his crown! King Broteml- 
lain’s crown is emblematic of my 
race’s ancient glory. Although our 
wars and our kings are all past now, I 
believe that resurrection of this 
legendary symbol might unlock some 
of the old energy and vitality of my 
people. Perhaps the idea brands me a 
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fool and dreamer as many have 
scoffed, but I mean to do this thing! 
Surely this relic from an age of heroes 
could serve to spark some new flame 
of glory to my race even in these grey 
days! 

“I wouldn’t suggest this to another 
of your race, Kane — but because you 
are who you are. I’ll offer both an in- 
vitation and a challenge. If you’d care 
to come along with me on this search, 
Kane, I’d welcome your company. It 
may be that you will understand my 
race better if you follow me into the 
shadow of that age of lost glory.” 

“Thank you for the invitation — and 
the challenge,” declared Kane sol- 
emnly. The venture intrigued him, 
and the giant seemed to eat well. “I’ll 
be proud to make that journey with 
you.” 

ill Dead Giant’s Crown 

The trees grew less far apart here, 
though still dwarfed and tortured by 
the chill breeze. Two days had Kane 
followed Dwassllir about the crum- 
bling ridges — his horse matching the 
giant’s restless stride. Now on the 
third day Dwassllir’s whoop chorused 
by a hundred echoes announced the 
termination of his search. 

The discovery seemed unimpres- 
sive. They had entered a deep valley 
and traced a course to its gorgelike 
head, where Kane glanced uneasily at 
the boulder strewn slopes enclosing 
them overhead. At times Dwassllir 
had eagerly pointed out some 
rounded monument whose carvings 
the winds of time had all but obliter- 
ated. Again he would pause to 
examine some unprepossessing 
mound, where the drifting gravel nes- 
tled upon blocks of hewn stone and 
perhaps a shard of ceramic, a smear of 
charcoal fragments, or a lump of dried 



wood so ancient that it seemed more 
lifeless than the stones. 

“There stands the entrance to the 
tomb of King Brotemllain,” Dwassllir 
proclaimed, and he gestured to a 
rubble choked patch of darkness that 
burrowed into the valley wall. The 
opening had been about twenty-five 
feet high and half as broad, although 
several feet were now filled in by de- 
bris. Evidence of masonry framed the 
entrance, along with great chunks of 
shredded wood, some whose black- 
ened splinters were conglomerate 
with verdigris — all that remained of 
portals at last Gillen to time itself. 

“I’m certain this is the valley de- 
scribed in our legends,” the giant 
rumbled jubilantly. “The passage 
leads into a vast system of caverns. It 
was a natural opening my ancestors 
enlarged to enter a major side branch 
as it passes close to the surface. Be- 
yond these ruins of the ancient 
monument should lie the domed na- 
tural chamber where Brotemllain’s 
corpse was enthroned for the ages.” 
Kane frowned at the dark opening 
doubtfully, a whisper of unease drift- 
ing through his thoughts. “I wouldn’t 
count on finding much in there but 
bats and dust. Time and decay gener- 
ally devour the leavings of less hal- 
lowed thieves. Or does this tomb 
have its unseen guardians? It would 
seem unusual with so renowned a 
tenant and so legendary a treasure, if 
this tomb were not guarded by some 
still vigilant spell.” 

With a shrug Dwassllir dismissed 
Kane’s foreboding. “Unusual for your 
race, maybe. But this was a shrine 
most sacred to my race. Besides, who 
would dare pilfer the grave of a giant. 
Come on, we’ll take torches and see if 
King Brotemllain still holds court.” 
While Kane struck fire, the giant 
scoured about for a supply of re- 
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siniferous wood. He returned with a 
dead tree as thick as Kane’s thigh. 
Taking several shorn branches, Kane 
accompanied Dwassllir into the 
cave — the latter wielding a section of 
trunk. 

Their progress was quickly inter- 
rupted. Blocking the passage but for a 
narrow crevice interposed a jumble of 
broken rock. A segment of the pas- 
sage wall had collapsed. 

Dwassllir examined the barrier 
thoughtfully. “It’s going to take some 
time to dig through this,” he con- 
cluded sourly. 

“Assuming your efforts didn’t bring 
down the rest of the mountain, was 
Kane’s ominous comment. ‘There’s a 
fault in the rock here, or this slide 
would not have broken through. If 
the caverns run as extensively as you 
say, there must be flaws undermining 
this entire range. The centuries have 
spread the cracks and further 
weakened the rock, so it’s solid as a 
rotted tooth. It’s a wonder these 
mountains haven’t tumbled flat before 
now.” 

Jabbing out his torch, the giant 
craned his neck to peer along the crev- 
ice. “Passage opens up again, and 
just beyond I think I can make out 
where it opens into the main cavern.” 
He glowered at the obstruction 
helplessly for a moment, then gazed 
down at the man. 

"You know, you could squeeze 
through that crack, Kane,” he told 
him. “You could get past and see 
what’s beyond. If there’s nothing to 
be found, then there’s nothing lost. 
But if this is King Brotemllain’s tomb, 
then you can learn if his crown still 
lies within.” 

Kane considered the crevice, face 
noncommittal. “It can be done,” he 
pronounced. Casually, not wishing to 
show his nerve less steady than the 



giant’s: “I’ll go look for your bones on 
my own then.” 

The crack was inches too narrow for 
one of Kane’s massive build, so that 
his clothing scuffed and flesh scraped 
as he wriggled through the tightest 
portion. But the wall had not col- 
lapsed in a solid thrust; rather splin- 
tered chunks of stone had broken 
through in a disordered array, and the 
occlusion was spread like stubby fin- 
gers instead of a compact fist. Then 
his thrusting torch shone clear of the 
rubble, and Kane edged into un- 
obstructed passageway. Quickly he 
rebuckled his scabbard across his 
back, but the bare blade stayed in his 
left fist. 

A short way beyond he found the 
cavern. A pair of steps too high for 
human stride completed the passage’s 
gentle descent. Kane lifted the torch 
and looked about, his senses strained 
to catch any hint of danger. There 
was nothing to detect, but the 
obscure sense of menace persisted. 
Waving the brand to fan its light, he 
was unable to discern the cavern’s 
boundaries, although this chamber 
seemed to extend for hundreds of 
feet. Stalactites hung from ceiling far 
above, making a monstrous mul- 
tifanged jaw with stalagmite tusks be- 
low. “I’ve just walked down the 
beast’s tongue,” mumbled Kane, 
clambering over the steps. Thin dust 
sifted over the stone; this cavern was 
long dead too. 

“What do you see, Kane!” roared 
Dwassllir from the crevice. High 
above the curtain of bats stirred fit- 
fully. 

Despite his familiarity with the 
giant’s deafening tone, Kane started 
and nervously glanced toward the dis- 
tant ceiling. The torch flared in his 
hand as he crossed the chamber, 
sword poised for whatever laired 
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within the darkness. 

Then he froze — a thrill tingling 
through his body as he gazed at what 
waited at the torchlight's perimeter. 

“Dwassllir!” he shouted, in his ex- 
citement heedless of the booming 
echoes. “He’s here! You’ve found the 
tomb! King Brotemllain’s here on his 
throne, and his crown rests on his 
skull!” 

Revealed in the torchlight jutted an 
immense throne of hewn stone, upon 
which its skeletal king still reposed in 
sepulchral majesty. In the cool aridity 
of the cavern, the lich had outlasted 
centuries. Tatters of desiccated flesh 
held the skeleton together in leathery 
articulation. Bare bone gleamed dully 
through chinks in the clinging mail of 
muscle and sinew, shrunken to iron- 
like texture. Thronearms were yet 
gripped by fingers like gnarled oak 
roots, while about the base was 
gathered a mouldering drift of disin- 
tegrating furs. The gaunt skull re- 
tained sufficient shreds of flesh to half 
mask its death’s head grin with lines 
of sternness — forming a grimace 
suggesting laughter muffled by set 
lips. The eyes were sunken circles of 
darkness whose shadowy depths eluded 
Kane’s torch. Not so the orbs that 
brooded from above the brow. 

Red as setting suns in the torch- 
light, a pair of fist sized rubies 
blazed from King Brotemllain’s 
crown. Kane swore softly, impressed 
by the wealth he witnessed almost as 
deeply as he stood in awe of its grisly 
majesty. The circle of gold could belt 
a dancing girl’s waist, and patterned 
about the two great stones were 
another ten or more rough cut gems 
of walnut size. Ancient treasure from 
the giant’s plutonian harvested hoard. 

Thinking of the kingdom encircled 
in the riches of King Brotemllain’s 
crown, Kane bitterly regretted his 



shout of discovery. Had he reported 
the cavern empty, there might have 
been a chance to smuggle the crown 
past the giant — or return for it later. 
But now Dwassllir knew of the crown, 
and Dwassllir waited at the only exit 
to the tomb. To attempt to find egress 
through some hypothetical interpas- 
sage into the network of caverns said 
to run under the mountains would be 
suicidal — slightly less so than to chal- 
lenge the giant for possession. Kane 
ruefully studied the treasure. Unless 
chance presented for stealthy mur- 
der . . . 

“Kane!” The giant’s bellow con- 
cluded his musing. “You all right in 
there, Kane? Is it really King 
Brotemllain?” 

“Can’t be anything else, Dwassllir!” 
Kane yelled back, echoes garbling his 
words. “It’s just like your legends 
told! There’s a colossal throne of stone 
in the cavern’s center! About twenty 
feet of mouldy skeleton’s sitting on it, 
and on his skull there’s a golden 
crown with two enormous rubies! Just 
a minute and I’ll climb up and get it 
for you!” 

“No! Leave it there!” Eagerness 
shook the giant’s shout. “I want to see 
this for myself!” From the barrier 
sounded groan and rattle of shifting 
rubble. 

“Wait, damn it all!” Kane howled, 
scrambling back to the passage. 
“You’re going to bring the whole 
damn mountain down on us! I’ll get 
your crown for you!” 

“Leave it! This isn’t just a treasure 
hunt! It’s more than just recovering 
Brotemllain’s crown!” puffed the 
giant, straining to roll back a boulder. 
“I’ve dreamed for more years than 
you can guess of standing before King 
Brotemllain’s throne! Of standing 
where no giant has entered since the 
heroic age of my race! Of calling upon 
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his shade for the strength to lead my 
race back to its lost glory! So I’ll stand 
before King Brotemllain, and I’ll lift 
his crown from his brow with my own 
hands! And when I return, my people 
will see and listen and know that the 
tales of our ancient greatness are his- 
tory, not myth! 

“Now come on and help me widen 
this crevice, will you? You can clear 
away this smaller stuff. This cavern’s 
stood for millennia; we can risk 
another few minutes.” 

Kane cursed and joined him at the 
barrier — reflecting that it was useless 
arguing with a fanatical giant. Grimly 
he hauled back on a boulder jammed 
against the inner face of the blockage. 

A sudden tearing groan and 
Dwassllir’s gasp of dismay gave him 
barely enough warning. Kane 
catapulted backward just as the un- 
balanced rock slide protested their 
trespass. Like the irresistible fist of 
doom, the rock shelf burst from the 
wall and smashed against the opposite 
side! 

Deafened by the concussion, pelted 
by splintered fragments, Kane twisted 
frantically to roll clear. He fell in a 
bruised huddle past the foot of the 
steps. For a moment of dazed confu- 
sion it seemed that the entire cavern 
rocked and bucked with a crescendo 
repercussion of the collapsed pas- 
sageway. 

When the last slamming echo had 
lost its note, the final chunk of 
cracked stone bounced past, Kane 
groggily sat up to lick his wounds. 
Sore, but no bones broken, a long 
gash down his left shoulder. His 
sword arm was numb where a rock 
splinter had struck, and it would need 
bandaging .to staunch the trickle of 
blood. Relatively unscathed, he de- 
cided, considering he had nearly been 
crushed deader than King Broteml- 



lain. 

His sword was still sheathed, but 
the torch had been lost as he leapt 
away, and the chamber was as dark as 
a tomb could get. Kane did not need 
a torch to learn the worst; the ab- 
sence of any ray of light told him that. 
King Brotemllain’s tomb was also 
sealed as thoroughly as any tomb need 
be. 

iv. A Final Coronation 

Gloomily he felt his way back 
along the passage and pushed against 
the intervening wall of rock. Th- e 
were boulders as wide as he was tall, 
and the spaces between were packed 
solid with lesser rubble. Given slaves 
and equipment enough, he might 
clear out another crevice. Dwassllir 
could perhaps burrow through, but 
the giant was probably a mangled 
keystone in the barrier right now. 

Burnt pitch stung his groping fin- 
gers, and Kane tugged the extin- 
guished torch out from under some 
debris. Since there seemed little else 
to do, he sat down and struck a fire. 
The torch alight once more, the 
rockslide appeared no less substantial. 
Angrily Kane kicked at a toppled 
boulder. 

Air fanned the torch flame, how- 
ever, pointing a yellow beckoning fin- 
ger back into the burial cavern. Re- 
membering this cave was a branch of 
a greater plexus, Kane eagerly sought 
to trace the feint stir of wind. 

As he crossed the chamber, Kane 
saw the effects of the rockslide within 
the cavern. The sudden grinding force 
had sent a shudder through the tired 
stone, so that stalactites had plum- 
meted like crystal lightning bolts from 
their eternally dark heaven. One had 
missed spearing Brotemllain by scant 
yards. 
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A sighing wind breathed corpse 
breath through a gaping pit many 
yards across at the cavern’s one end. 
The explosive concussions that rocked 
the stone had not been fantasy of a 
head blow then. Evidently in the 
chain reaction shockwave which the 
slide had drummed the brittle stone, 
a large section of rock from the high 
ceiling had struck here. Its impact 
had driven through the chamber floor 
to reveal another cavern beneath this 
one. The network of caves must bore 
through the mountains like the tortu- 
ous course of a feasting worm, 
thought Kane, peering into the pit. 

Wind gusted faintly through the 
hole, bringing a sick smell of 
dampness — a stale, unclean animal 
smell that intrigued Kane. It seemed 
he could hear the rush of unseen wa- 
ters. An underground river 
probably — deep underground it must 
be too. The wind stole in through rot- 
ted chinks in the mountains’ shell 
most likely. At least Kane hoped his 
deductions were correct. 

The floor of this new cavern ap- 
peared to be about seventy-five feet 
below him. The collapsing stone had 
made a chaotic incline down which 
progress seemed possible. “I’ve found 
another road to Hell,” Kane muttered 
aloud. 

A rustle beyond him made him look 
to its source; then he knew he was on 
the threshold of Hell. At the edge of 
light danced a cockroach — incredibly, 
a bone white cockroach nearly a yard 
in length. With chitinous concentra- 
tion, it was nuzzling a dead bat, and 
it waved its antennae querulously at 
the offending light. In disbelief Kane 
tossed a rock in its direction, and the 
roach scuttled off chuckling into the 
darkness. 

Fascinated, Kane returned to the 
pit and thrust his torch out over the 



aperture. Near the incline’s base two 
white furred creatures raised blind 
eyes to the light and slunk away 
squealing in fear. And Kane recog- 
nized them be to rats the size of jac- 
kels. 

Understanding came to him. Wa- 
ter, air — the caverns below held life. 
But an obscenely distorted form of life 
it was. Probably these out-sized 
creatures had evolved from cave 
dwellers who somehow were trapped 
beneath the surface ages ago — or 
maybe retreated there from choice 
when the land became desert. In 
primeval night, without seasons, 
without light, they had mutated to 
grotesque, primitive forms — adapted 
to the demented savagery of their 
environment. Falling stone had 
crushed bats as well as other nameless 
things, and now the scent of blood 
was luring the monstrous cave cre- 
atures to this area. 

And what else dwells below? won- 
dered Kane uneasily. He drew away 
from the pit, deciding that so certain 
a path to Hell could rest untrod until 
all other chances of escape were 
eliminated. Digging out through the 
passage even seemed a brighter pros- 
pect. 

As he returned to the rock fall, he 
caught the sound of stone grating on 
stone. For a moment he feared the 
slide was shifting, but as he watched 
tensely he saw this was not so. Ex- 
citement cutting through despon- 
dency, Kane quickly stepped to the 
barrier and rhythmically pounded 
against a boulder with a chunk of 
rock. 

After a pause, his tapping was 
dimly echoed from the opposite side. 
So the giant had escaped the 
avalanche! His strength could clear the 
passage if it were at all possible. 

Eagerly Kane began to dig into his 
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side of the barrier. Not daring to con- 
template another slide, he strained 
his powerful back to roll away small 
boulders, tore his fingers scrabbling 
doglike through the chipped stone. 
Luckily, it was a bed of broken rock 
that had slid into the passage, rather 
than a solid stone shelf. 

Time crawled immeasurably, 
marked only by the dwindling torch 
and the deepening excavation. Kane’s 
hands were raw and blistered when a 
sudden wrenching of stone tore open 
a patch of daylight. Filtered by dis- 
tance and dust, the ray of sunlight 
seemed of blinding brilliance to his 
eyes. 

“Dwassllir!” shouted Kane, peering 
through the chink in the barrier. A 
shaft perhaps the size of a man’s head 
had been formed between the angle 
of two boulders, although several feet 
of debris yet blocked the passage. 

A huge brown eye squinted back at 
him. “Kane?” The giant sounded 
pleasantly surprised. “So you dodged 
the slide, manling! You’re as hard to 
kill as legend tells!” 

“Can you get me out of here?” 

“Can if I’m going to get myself in!” 
Dwassllir returned stubbornly. “I 
think I can prop up these boulders so 
we can dig out space enough for me 
to crawl through.” 

"One of the characteristics of higher 
life forms is the ability to learn by ex- 
perience,” grumbled Kane, bending 
his back to dislodge a portion of rub- 
ble. But the giant’s determination was 
as unyielding as the rock about them. 

Slowly the crevice began to reap- 
pear, and with freedom outlined in an 
ever broadening patch of light, the 
grueling work seemed less fatiguing. 
Only a precariously balanced jumble 
of boulders remained. 

But this time warning came too 
late. 



A sudden shriek of rasping stone as 
Dwassllir recklessly hauled back on 
one of the piled boulders! Released 
from pressure, a second slab of rock 
plunged forward like a catapult mis- 
sile. Kane yelled and tried to dodge. 
He had been unbalanced with effort, 
and even his blurring speed was too 
slow to evade the tumbling projectile. 

Thunder as it struck, the slab 
caroomed crazily upon the piled 
boulders, spun about and smashed 
against the wall where Kane stood. 
Kane hissed in pain. At the last in- 
stant he had twisted behind a shelter- 
ing boulder. This had absorbed the 
impact of the falling slab, but the ex- 
plosive force had jammed the interven- 
ing rock against his thighs, pinning 
him to the wall. 

Blood oozed from torn skin, trick- 
led into his boots. Grimacing in pain 
as he tried to wriggle free, Kane dis- 
covered he had escaped crushed 
bones by the smallest fraction. 

Miraculously, the rest of the pile 
had held stable. Dwassllir was cauti- 
ously poking at the opening. “Kane? 
Damn! You’re harder to kill than a 
snake! Can you squeeze out of there?” 

“I can’t!” grunted Kane, straining to 
slide the rock. “Lot of rock fragments 
all jammed together — holding it in 
place! My feet are pinned in!” He 
cursed and writhed against his pillory, 
scraping off more skin as the only 
evident result. 

“Well, I’ll pull you out as I dig 
through,” boomed Dwassllir reassur- 
ingly, and he once more attacked the 
rockslide. 

But Kane heard sounds of grating 
rock not tinned by Dwassllir'' s~ hand. 
From within the burial cavern he 
could hear a heavy body climbing 
over loose stone. 

Teeth bared in defiant snarl, Kane 
stared wild eyed into the funeral 
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chamber. 

At first he thought the corpse of 
King Brotemllain had risen on skeletal 
limbs — for wavering in the darkness 
he could discern two ruby coals 
throwing back the torchlight. But the 
crown had not moved, still made sul- 
len glow arbove the throne. 

These were truly eyes he saw — 
eyes that held him in a baleful glare. 
Climbing from the aperture in the 
cavern floor came a creature from be- 
neath the abyss of night! 

Sabre-tooth! Or nightmare spawn of 
sabre-tooth tiger and stygian darkness! 
The gargantuan creature that sham- 
bled forth from the timeless caverns 
of night was as demented progeny of 
its natural forebears as were the other 
grotesque cave beasts Kane had seen. 
Rock crunched beneath taloned tread 
as it stalked from the gaping pit, an 
albino behemoth more than double 
the stature of its fearsome ancestor. 
Dripping jaws yawned hungrily in a 
cough of challenge — sabre-toothed 
jaws that could close upon Kane as a 
cat snaps up a rat. 

Lord Tloluvin alone might know 
what fantastic demons stalked the un- 
lighted caverns that crawled down 
into his hellish realm, what depraved 
savagery in their nighted netherworld 
bred the cave beasts to grotesque 
giantism. Drawn by the noise and the 
scent of blood, this moster had left its 
sunless lair to hunt on the threshold 
of a land barred to its demonic kin for 
uncounted centuries. 

It sensed its prey. 

Unable to squirm free, Kane drew 
his sword for a hopeless defense. The 
cave creature had located him — in the 
darkness its hunting senses must be 
pretematurally keen — but it hesitated 
to spring. Seemingly it was confused 
by the wan rays of sunlight trespass- 
ing upon its realm. 



The torch lay thrust between rock 
almost within Kane's reach. By a 
series of desperate lunges he suc- 
ceeded in spearing it on his swordtip 
and drawing it to him. Answering the 
sabre-tooth’s growl, he swung the 
brand to flaring brilliance. The cat re- 
treated somewhat, still intent on its 
trapped prey, but uncertain how to 
cope with this blazing light that 
seared its all but sightless eyes. 

“Dwassllir! Can you break 
through!” The torch had burned 
through much of its length, so that 
the dwindling flame stung Kane’s fin- 
gers. 

The giant groaned with frantic ef- 
fort. “There’s a slab of rock midway I 
can’t shift without bringing down the 
whole slide! If I had a beam I could 
use for bracing, I could grub out the 
boulders holding it up and crawl 
through! Not enough room through 
there otherwise!” 

The sabre-tooth coughed angrily 
and advanced a step, stubby tail 
twitching. Its hunger would soon 
overwhelm its caution, Kane realized 
in sick dread, as the cat drew its 
mammoth bulk into a crouch. In a 
minute its spring would crush him 
against the stone. 

Eyes blazing feral hatred, Kane 
steadied his sword. There would be 
time for only one hopeless thrust as 
the cat’s irresistible spring splintered 
his chest to pulpy ruin, but Kane 
meant for his slayer to feel his steel. 

“I’ll try for his throat when he 
leaps!” Kane shouted grimly. “Wound 
him bad as I’m able! Go back and 
hunt up a log to brace with, Dwasslir. 
If my sword thrusts deep enough to 
cripple, there’s a chance you can kill 
this beast with your axe. Brotemllain’s 
crown waits there for you, and when 
you return to your people you can tell 
them the price of its winning!” 
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Dwasslir was tearing away rubble 
furiously, though Kane did not risk a 
glance to note his progress. "Keep the 
cat back as long as you can, Kane!” 
His voice came muffled. "It was my 
doing got you into this, and I’ll not 
abandon you like a slinking coward!” 
The torch was sputtering, moments 
of life remained for both flame and 
wielder. Came a low rumble of shift- 
ing stone, but Kane glared unwaver- 
ingly into the cat’s wrathful eyes. The 
tiger started, spat in sudden baffle- 
ment. Kane braced himself to meet 
its deadly lunge, then saw in amaze- 
ment that the sabre-tooth was edging 
away. 

A flaming length of trunkwood 
slithered across the stones, propelled 
by a bass roar from down low. Turn- 
ing in disbelief, Kane saw Dwasslir’s 
grimy face grinning triumphantly up 
at him from beneath a jutting shelf of 
rock. 

“Made it, by damn!” the giant bel- 
lowed. He grunted breathlessly as he 
wriggled his colossal frame through 
the burrow he had dug. “Used my 
axe to shore up that main slab! She 
creaked some, but her haft’s seasoned 
hickory, and she’ll likely hold till 
we’re out of here!” 

At the sudden appearance of a crea- 
ture rivalling its own awesome bulk, 
the sabre-tooth had retreated into the 
darkness of the cavern. Dwassllir 
shoved his torch farther down the 
passage, then bent to Kane. A heave 
of his mighty shoulders drew back the 
imprisoning stone. 

Kane pitched forward. Biting his 
lips against the agony, he slithered 
out of the crevice to freedom. 

“Can you walk, manling?” 

Wincing, Kane took a few unsteady 
strides. “Yeh, though I’d rather ride.” 
The giant hefted the torch. “I’ll see 
King Brotemllain now.” he declared. 



“Don’t be a fool, Dwassllir!” Kane 
protested. “Without your axe you’re 
no match for that monster! You 
haven’t driven it off — it’s still prowling 
in the cavern! We’ll be lucky to crawl 
out before it decides to attack!” The 
giant brushed him aside. 

“Look, at least let’s draw back and 
give that cat a chance to leave! We 
can find timber to shore up the ledge, 
and free your axe! Then we’ll try for 
the crown!” 

“Not enough time!” Dwassllir’s face 
was resolute. “I never really expected 
that axe to hold. It’ll give way any 
second, and this shaft will be sealed 
forever! Can’t even risk trying to 
wrench it free! The torch will keep 
the beast at bay. long enough to get 
the crown. Besides, he won’t be the 
only demon to crawl up from the pit. 
You don’t need to stay though.” 

Kane swore and limped after him. 

“Ha! Sabre-tooth!” roared 
Dwassllir, scooping up a broken sec- 
tion of stalactite. A growl answered 
him from the cavern’s echoing reces- 
ses. “Sabre-tooth! Do you know me! 
My ancestors were your enemy! We 
fought your forebears in ages past and 
made necklaces for our women from 
your pretty fangs! Hear me, sabre- 
tooth! Though you’re three times the 
size of your tawny ancestor. I’ve no 
fear of you! I am Dwassllir — last true 
son of the blood of the old kings! I’ve 
come for my crown! Hide in your 
hole, sabre-tooth — or I’ll have a white 
fur cloak to wear with my royal 
crown!” 

The giant’s challenge echoed 
through the cavern, rolled back by 
the sabre-tooth’s angry snarl. Some- 
where in the shadows the cat paced 
stiff legged — but the cacaphony of 
echoes made its position uncertain. 
Bats swooped in panic; dust and bits 
of stone trickled over them. Kane 
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shifted his sword uneasily, not caring 
to think what silent blow might strike 
his back. 

“King Brotemllain! The legends of 
my race do not lie!” breathed 
Dwasslir in awe. Reverently he stood 
before the throne of the ages dead 
hero — his face aglow with vision of 
ancient glory. Reflected in his eyes 
was crimson brightness from the ruby 
crown. 

The giant discarded stalactite club, 
stretched to touch the dead king’s 
crown. With gentle strength he broke 
it free from its encrusted setting. 
“Grandsire, your children have need 
of this ...” 

Avalanche of ivory fanged terror, 
the sabre-tooth bolted from the dark- 
ness! Shattering silence with its killing 
scream, it leapt for the giant’s unpro- 
tected back. Off guard, Dwassllir pi- 
voted at the final instant to half evade 
the cat’s full rush. Its crushing impact 
hurled giant and cave beast against 
the throne and onto the cavern floor. 

Jaws locked in Dwassllir’s shoulder, 
the tiger raked furiously against his 
back, talons tearing deep gashes. 
Kane limped in, sword flashing. But 
his movements were clumsy, and at 
first slash a blow of the creature’s paw 
spun him away. He fell heavily at the 
foot of the throne, shook his head 
dully to clear vision. 

Dwassllir howled and lurched to his 
knees, huge hands clawing desper- 
ately to dislodge the murderous fangs. 
His flailing arm touched the fallen 
torch, and he seized it instantly, 
smashed its blazing end into the 
monster’s face . Seared by the blinding 
heat, the sabre-tooth released its 
death grip with an enraged shriek — 
and the giant’s punishing kick flung 
them apart. 

Smoke hung over the cat’s gory 
maw. Gouts of scarlet spurted from 



the giant’s deeply gouged shoulder. 
“Face to face, sabre-tooth!” roared 
Dwasslir wildly. “Skulker in shadow! 
Slinking coward! Dare now to attack 
your master face to face!” 

Even as the tiger crouched to 
spring, Dwassllir leapt upon it, crip- 
pled left arm brandishing the torch. 
They grappled in midair, and the 
cavern seemed to quake at their colli- 
sion. Over and over they rolled, torch 
flung wide, while Kane groggily tried 
to regain his feet. The giant struggled 
grimly to stave off those awful fangs, 
to writhe atop the sabre-tooth’s 
greater bulk. Fearsome jaws champed 
on emptiness as they fought, but its 
slashing claws were goring horrible 
wounds through the giant’s flesh. 

Stoically enduring the agony, 
Dwassllir threw all hi^ - leviathan 
strength into tightening his grip on 
the cat’s head. He bellowed 
insanely — curses of pain, of fury — 
locked his teeth in the beast’s ear and 
ripped away its stump with taunting 
laughter. Life blood poured over his 
limbs, made a slippery mat of scarlet 
sodden white fur. Still he howled and 
jeered, chanted snatches of ancient 
verse — sagas of his race — pounded the 
sabre-tooth’s skull against stone. 

With a sudden wrench, Dwassllir 
hauled himself astride the cat’s back. 
“Now die, sabre-tooth!” he roared. 
“Die knowing defeat as did your 
scrawny grandsires!” 

He dug his knees into the crea- 
ture’s ribs, clamped heels together 
beneath its belly. The cat tried to 
roll, to dislodge him — but it could 
not! Great fists knotted over frothed 
fangs, arms locked champing jaws 
apart — Dwassllir bunched his shoul- 
ders and heaved backward. Gasping, 
coughing breath snorted from the 
cat’s nostrils; its struggle was no 
longer to attack. For the first time in 
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centuries, a sabre-tooth knew fear. 

Blood gleamed a rippling pattern 
across the straining muscles of the 
giant’s broad back. Irresistibly his 
hold tightened. Inexorably the tiger’s 
spine bowed backward. An abrupt, 
explosive snap as vertebrae and sinew 
surrendered! 

Laughing, Dwasslir twisted the 
sabre-tooth’s head completely around. 
He spat into its dying eyes. 

“Now then. King Brotemllain’s 
crown!” he gasped, and staggered 
away from the twitching body. The 
giant reeled, but stood erect. His fur 
garments were shredded, dark and 
sticky. Blood flowed so freely as to 
shroud the depth and extent of his 
wounds; flaps of flesh hung ragged, 
and bone glistened yellow as he 
moved. 

He groaned as he reached the 
throne and slumped down with his 
back braced against it. Kane found his 
senses clear enough to stand and 
knelt beside the stricken giant. Deftly 
his hands explored the other’s 
wounds, sought vainly to staunch the 
bright spurting blood from the sabre 
gouges. But Kane was veteran of too 
many battles not to know his wounds 
were mortal. 

Dwassllir grinned gamely, his free 
pale beneath splashed gore. "That, 
Kane, is how my ancestors overcame 
the great beasts of Earth’s dawn.” 

“No giant ever fought a creature 



like this,” Kane swore, "nor killed it 
barehanded!” 

The giant shruggled weakly. “You 
think not, manling? But you don’t 
know the legends of our race, Kane. 
And the legends are truth, I know 
that now! Fire and Ice! Those were 
heroic days!” 

Kane looked about the cavern, then 
bent to retrieve a fallen circle of gold. 
The rubies gleamed like Dwassllir's 
life blood; the crown was heavy in his 
hands. And though there was a for- 
tune in his grasp, Kane no longer 
wanted King Brotemllain’s crown. 

“This is yours now,” he muttered, 
and placed the crown upon 
Dwassllir’s nodding brow. 

The giant’s head came erect again, 
and there was fierce pride in his 
free — and sadness. “I might have led 
them back to those lost days of glory!” 
he whispered. Then: “But there’ll be 
another of my race, perhaps — another 
who will share my vision of the great 
age!” 

He signed for Kane to leave him. 
Already his eyes looked upon things 
beyond this lonely cavern in a deso- 
late waste. “That was an age to live 
in!” he breathed hoarsely. “An age of 
heroes!” 

Kane somberly rose to his feet. “A 
great race, a heroic age — it’s true," 
he acknowledged softly. “But I think 
the last of its heroes has passed.” 

— Karl Edward Wagner 
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Michael Milhaus made his professional debut here last issue with “A 
Personal Demon," in which we met Professor Willis Baxter and his per- 
sonal demon, the charming Anathae. Willis and Anathea are back — 
with a brand new problem to be dealt with. It concerns a stag party, 
magic gone awry, and a terrible confrontation with the Nether Pow- 
ers — 
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Illustrated by 

You will not jump nude at that 
stag party!” 

Willis Baxter slumped into his an- 
cient purple easychair, worn smooth 
from long years of use, and pulled his 
hand across his dark five-o’clock stub- 
ble. He looked all around the 
livingroom — everywhere but at 

Anathae. 

“You’re being ridiculous, Wil,” the 
girl-demon replied. “If we don’t show 
up at Rockhurst’s party, he won’t give 
that money to the University — and if 
he doesn’t, you’ll be relieved of your 
new position.” 

The rumpled University professor, 
who could find no fault in the logic of 
her statement, nonetheless tried to 
protest: “Yes, but — ” 

Anathae held up a hand and Willis 
shut up. 

“You summoned me back up from 
Hell for that very reason,” she said. 
“Besides, I’ll love it! Can’t you just 
see it?” 

She pirhouetted gracefully between 
Willis and the couch, coming to a 
stop directly in front of him with her 
hands on her hips. The yellow mini- 
dress she wore suddenly vanished and 
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the pubescent lines of her body 
gleamed in the lamplight. 

She appeared, dear Reader, to be 
not more than fourteen years old — at 
most fifteen. Her breasts were hard, 
small but fully rounded and firm, with 
delicate pink nipples; her stomach 
was taut and smooth with a deep, 
well-rounded navel, and her hips, al- 
though slim, seemed fuller because of 
an eighteen-inch waist. Her hair, a 
tawny mane which fell long and un- 
ruly down her back, was somewhat 
darker than her pubic hair which 
matched the hair sprinkled down her 
legs to her dainty cloven hooves. 
When she shook her head at Willis, 
small red horns peeped out from 
among her curls. Her long red tail, 
descending from the end of her spine, 
was stiff with excitement. 

“Wil,” she continued, her voice as 
smooth as butterscotch, “technically 1 
need your permission to go, since you 
called me here. If you’re so 
stuffy . . .” 

Her voice trailed off as Willis 
looked up at her. His brown eyes, 
normally soft and anxious, glittered 
anger. "I suppose you’d rather go 
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back to Hell?” he bellowed. But then 
his eyes turned soft again, and he lost 
the advantage he might have had. 

“You know I wouldn’t, Wil,” she 
said softly. Anathae knelt down before 
him on the hooked rug and rested her 
chin on his knees. Her dress formed 
around her again. “And I hope you’ll 
never get mad enough to send me 
back again. You, as well as I, know 
the dangers — ” 

It was Willis’s turn to hold up his 
hand, Anathae’s to demur. He did not 
need reminding that to send her back 
could mean he might not be able to 
call her back up again . 1 

Willis Baxter looked down into the 
green fires of Anathae’s eyes and 
sighed. Since he’d first called her 
forth from Hell — in what he had half 
believed was parlor entertainment — 
his entire life had changed. All in the 
space of one faculty party, he had ac- 
quired a permanent live-in roommate 
who seldom took no for an answer (or 
at least did not acquiesce in the regu- 

1. Although such a reminder might not be 
amiss here — especially if you are so unfor- 
tunate as not to have read “A Personal 
Demon,” poor Reader. A demon who fails 
to appear when summoned by name must 
be consigned to Hell forever by whoever 
has attempted the summoning — for obvi- 
ous reasons. But, according to Raymond 
de la Farte (a world-reknowned authority 
on demonology), even a demon cannot be 
at two places at the same time. “It is 
reasonable to assume,” de la Farte said, 
"that most, if not all, demons have been 
called by two magicians at the same time 
at some point down through the ages.” 
Q.E.D. In fitct, as both we and Prof. Wil- 
lis Baxter have learned, the number of 
demons who may be summoned in this 
day and age can be counted on the fingers 
of one thumb: Anathae. Prior to publica- 
tion of “A Personal Demon” (available in 
better magazine stores everywhere), her 
name had only been mentioned once in 
human writings on the subject . — Your 
Helpful Author. 
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lar way), had been elevated to head 
the Arts and Sciences Division at 
Powhattan University, had turned a 
mere rival into a true enemy and had 
lost an albatross of a girlfriend. 

"Anny, Anny,” he said, “can’t you 
see — don’t you understand — that 
you’re just a young girl they want to 
exploit and use in the most vulgar 
way? After the party, there’s no 
telling — ” 

He stopped at the gleam in 
Anathae’s eyes. 

They were not, those eyes, the 
eyes of an innocent young girl — they 
were ageless, with memories of the 
pyramids, Pelleponesian battles, 
Merovingan castles and the Hundred 
Years War. Looking into them, he 
briefly felt as if he’d dropped through 
an icy green vortex into the past — and 
then, just as suddenly, he was back in 
his four-room apartment, just off 
campus from old P. U. 

“Well, okay, scratch that,” he said. 
“I know you can take care of yourself. 
You’ve been around quite a bit longer 
than I have. Still — ” 

“Come on, Wil. Why don’t we live 
a little? It’s what we’re here for.” 

Her fingers began to trespass inside 
his pantsleg. Willis stood up and 
began to pace a circle between the 
couch and the chair — because, as 
much as he would have liked to live a 
little right then, he wanted to keep 
his head about him while he talked. 

“Even if there was nothing wrong 
with it, which there is,” he said, "it 
would be risky. If someone like 
Hawthorne found out about it — ” 

“If he knew my middle name, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of him,” she said, 
her voice haughty. Anathae floated 
lightly to her feet and pulled her hair 
up to the apex of her head. Her eyes 
narrowed as she walked with exagger- 
ated grace to the bedroom and 



opened the door. “Maybe he needs a 
lesson.” 

“No!” Willis said, lunging after her, 
then stopping. He pulled himself up 
straight, to his full six feet, thrust out 
his chin and walked with determina- 
tion into the bedroom. “Don’t use 
magic on him. The less he suspects, 
the better.” 

Anathae’s voice echoed from inside 
the bathroom. “I thought you said he 
figured out about me?” 

Willis sat down on the bed’s 
precisely-laid green coverlet. He 
glanced at the familiar clutter on the 
mahogany chest-of-drawers, and then 
at the lace underwear with split 
crotches which festooned the night 
table and the closet door. A transpar- 
ent nightgown lay in the middle of 
the floor like a throw rug. 

“I can’t be sure," the professor said 
with a croak. He cleared his throat, 
forcing the images of underwear and 
nightgowns out of his consciousness, 
and began again. “I can’t be sure, but 
he certainly seems to be on the right 
track. He’s been getting old manu- 
scripts from the library service — the 
xeroxing must be costing him a for- 
tune! But every day he’s there in the 
faculty lounge, pouring over all those 
pages, looking for something to get 
back at me with — I can tell. I don’t 
want you to do anything that might 
let him know he’s on the right track. 
He’s taken out a stack of books on 
demonology I know he’s read 
before — all the ones by de la Farte.” 

“Your pseudonym,” Anathae said, 
her laughter echoing against the 
smooth tiles of the bathroom. Sud- 
denly the shower turned on and 
splashing water all but drowned out 
her voice. “If he only knew!” 

“I don’t want him to know. At 
lunch today, he was doodling penta- 
grams and weird designs all over his 
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notebook. I sat three seats away, and 
I could see him. He’s out to get us for 
what we did to him, and he won't 
stop at anything — even calling forth a 
demon himself.” 

The shower beat as loud as drop- 
ping marbles so that Anathae had to 
shout above the noise to be heard. 
“There’s nobody left down there he 
can call, Wil. I was the last one capa- 
ble of leaving — believe me, I should 
know. The only one who could get 
out now is The Boss himself — and 
Hawthorne would have to be both a 
fool and an idiot to call him. Even I 
crouched in a corner when he was 
around — gave me the willies.” 

'There’s no telling what Hawthorne 
might be foolish enough to do,” Willis 
said. He folded his hands behind his 
head and messaged the aching mus- 
cles of his neck; it had been a long 
day — a Friday before Spring exams — 
and he had found the responsibilities 
and paperwork of his new position 
complex and seemingly endless. 

The water turned off in the bath- 
room and suddenly Anathae stepped 
into the bedroom — covered only by a 
thin cloud of steam. Her hair fell in 
slick locks across her shoulders, be- 
tween her pert breasts. 

“Getting back to the subject,” she 
said, smiling, “the party’s at ten to- 
night. Are we going, or not?” 

Willis pursed his lips. “I have a lot 
of paperwork to catch up on,” he said. 
“If I get caught up, we’ll go. If!’’ 

“If we don’t, you won’t have any 
paperwork to catch up on — the Dean 
will take your chairmanship away 
from you.” 

“He’s already made the announce- 
ment of my appointment — ” 

" — and he can follow it with an 
announcement of the appointment of 
your successor. Professor Hawthorne. 
Is that what you want?” 



Willis sighed. “No. But the more I 
think about it, the less I like the idea 
that it should all hinge on your doing 
this.” 

“Dear Wil. I appreciate your will- 
ingness to sacrifice everything you’ve 
hoped and worked for, just to ‘pro- 
tect’ my ‘innocence.’ I appreciate 
it — but I’m not going to let you do 
it.” Anathae sat down on his lap and 
stroked his cheek. “You’re such a 
prude,” she continued, “that I some- 
times wonder if there’s any hope for 
you.” She batted her long lashes, 
nuzzled his neck with her busy lips 
and started to nibble at an ear. “Well, 
is there any hope?” 

“Stop it, Anny! I’m not in the mood 
for any foolishness! And you’re getting 
me wet. If you’re so sure you want to 
go, we’ll go — ” 

‘Thank you!” 

“But if we’re going to go, we’ll have 
to leave soon — it’s already late. We 
don’t have time — ” 

“Don’t worry about the time,” she 
said. 

The stag party Norman Rockhurst 
was to host for Governor Isador 
Asque was not, of course, to be held 
anywhere near the Governor’s Man- 
sion. You can, dear Reader, easily im- 
agine the risks that would entail — 
especially since Mrs. Asque looked 
down on such doings and was as likely 
as not to burst in on the activities and 
make the sort of fuss that keeps the 
sensational national tabloids thriving. 

No, the party was to be held in 
Rockhurst’s fabled estate on Seneca 
Street in faroff Wood’s Hole. The in- 
dustrialist had sent his Missus to Bos- 
ton for a weekend of shopping — an 
expense he could afford with far 
greater ease than could the Governor. 

The Rockhurst Manse was one of 
those old, rambling Colonial 
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structures — three stories of imposing 
marble and stone, with graceful pillars 
around a large front porch. The only 
defect it had (if one might actually 
have the audacity to call it a defect) 
was that the grounds were right on a 
main traffic route through the city. 
The Government research work had 
stepped up the local economy from 
the old days, and there was a constant 
flow of cars, trucks and taxis sweeping 
right by — only a scant few hundred 
yards from the imposing front door. 

However, a high and neatly mani- 
cured hedge bordered the grounds, 
shielding the premises from the 
sight — if not quite the roar — of pass- 
ing traffic. 

Rockhurst had spared no expense in 
setting up the party. Although there 
would be no more than twenty-five 
guests in all — including ‘ladies of the 
evening’ — he had arranged for a buf- 
fet large enough for forty. There was 
special entertainment planned for 
after the buffet — and, after that, 
movies, more drinking and, eventu- 
ally, the ladies. 

The caterers had delivered the 
chopped liver, thin-sliced salami, 
corned beef, pastrami, ham, and 
cheese trays in good order. 

The soft and beautiful young ladies 
had been delivered discretely in 
Cadillacs that were not too much dif- 
ferent than those which had brought 
the guests. 

The cook had set up four large 
salad trays and three self-serve bars at 
stratetic locations, as well as hors 
d’oeuvres. 

Indeed, everything was in good 
order — except for one thing. The 
main attraction of the evening, the 
‘special entertainment’, a young lady 
whose nude performance Rockhurst 
had promised all the guests would be 
nothing less than sensational, was 



late. 

"Norman!” The Governor’s tenor 
voice sounded across the crowded 
drawing room and over the sounds of 
the British rock group on the stereo. 
“When’s this show going to get on the 
road?” 

Rockhurst peered out into the 
dark-suited crowd of men in the par- 
lor who were obscured partially by a 
dimly-lit haze of cigar smoke. At last 
he located Asque’s diminutive form. 

“Izzy — ” Rockhurst held out his 
hands as Asque squeezed through the 
crowd and came toward him. “We’re 
waiting for that magic-strip show I 
promised everyone.” 

Asque straightened the lapels of his 
pearl-grey suit and smoothed back his 
thinning black hair. He was a short 
man of about fifty, but what he lacked 
in height he made up for in vivacity. 
He was currently married to the sec- 
ond Mrs. Asque, had five children — 
the sixth on the way. The pitter- 
patter of little vote-getters and in- 
come tax deductions kept him work- 
ing long hard hours down at the State 
House and playing long hard hours 
after dark. 

“It’s a pity,” Rockhurst continued, 
smiling. “I mean, that it has to be a 
combination magic and nude act. 
There used to be quite a difference 
between the two." 

The Governor bit at the indus- 
trialist’s bait. “What do you mean?” 

"Well, a magic show is a cunning 
array of stunts.” 

The Governor frowned, then 
smirked, then laughed. “ ‘A cunning 
array of stunts.’ I like that.” He 
looked at his watch again. “Can’t you 
call this girl’s manager, or something? 
Didn’t you say you knew him?” 

“No, not really,” Rockhurst said. 
“Met the fellow at a faculty party 
down at Powhattan. I made the Dean 
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an offer he couldn’t refuse — in ex- 
change for which he promised to have 
them both here. I really wonder 
what’s keeping them.” 

The Governor mouthed his cigar 
absently. “Probably the same pimp 
who sets up college broads with the 
researchers down in the Complex,” 
he mumbled to himself. 

At that moment, the door chimes 
sounded an elaborate scale and Rock- 
hurst stepped to the door and pulled 
it open; a cold breeze flowed into the 
room. And there, shivering on the 
doorstep, were Professor Willis Baxter 
and Anathae, looking for all the world 
as if they had just popped there out of 
thin air. 

They had, in fact, just popped 
there out of thin air. 

Rockhurst stepped forward and 
held out his hand. “Hello, Baxter. 
You’re late.” 

Willis shook hands. “Hello again,” 
he said somewhat grudgingly. “Sorry. 
We came as quickly as we could.” 

Anathae just smiled. 

Rockhurst turned to her and said, 
“You’re as lovely as ever I remember 
you,, my dear. ” 

Anathae fairly glowed with delight. 
“Oh, do you like the dress?” She 
turned around slowly and Willis 
blushed. She wore a ‘full-length’ gown 
of crimson sequins, with the back cut 
down to a point just barely high 
enough to hide her tail and the front 
plunging almost fo her tawny-gold 
pubic hair. The whole thing was kept 
together by skillful engineering — and 
no small amount of magic. 

To this display, Rockhurst, who was 
never at a loss for words, was at a loss 
for words. But Governor Asque 
stepped forward to offer her his hand: 
“Come in, my dear. You must be 
positively freezing in that little dress.” 

Anathae took the Governor’s prof- 



fered hand, stepped into the foyer 
and said, "You look like you’d be will- 
ing to help me get warmed up.” A 
smile insinuated its way across her 
face as she turned, beckoning to Wil- 
lis. “Come on, Wil. Stay near me.” 
The professor stepped into the 
foyer and the door shut softly behind 
him. “Just let me take off my coat,” 
he mumbled, sizing up Asque with 
suspicion. 

Asque slipped his arm around 
Anathae’s waist so that his hand came 
to rest on the flesh bared by her 
dress. Studying the detail of her mid- 
riff, and keeping his voice carefully 
low so that Willis would not overhear, 
he said, “You don’t need the pimp.” 
Anathae looked coldly and deeply 
into Asque’s grey eyes. Disdaining a 
reply to him, she said, “Come on, 
Wil. Let’s get the party going.” 

Willis nodded stiffly, angry because 
of the whispering, angry that a fifty- 
year-old man should have his hands 
on Anathae (even if she was thousands 
of years old), angry again at being 
here. 

He handed a butler his camelhair 
coat as Rockhurst stepped to the 
other side of the girl-flemon. 

Willis cleared his throat several 
times before either of the other men 
would give him their attention. When 
at last one of Rockhurst’s eyes turned 
toward him and the Governor’s head 
was at a 45° angle to Anathae and 
Willis, Willis said, “I’ll have to take 
Anny to a room adjoining the one 
where we’re to perform.” 

While it actually did not matter 
where she went, Willis already had 
decided that placing her in a nearby 
room would give their act of magic 
the appearance of a magic act. 

“I’ll be happy to escort her,” Rock- 
hurst said. 

“Nonsense,” the Governor said. 
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“I’ll do it.” 

For the briefest of moments one 
could see, in Rockhurst’s eyes, the 
forces of avarice beating down the 
forces of lust: He did not, after all, 
really need the millions of dollars 
worth of contracts which the Common- 
wealth gave him each year — although 
they were nice to have. 

“Of course,” Rockhurst said. Then, 
turning to Willis, he said, “Join me in 
a drink?” 

Willis looked at Anathae. “You’ll be 
all right?” 

“I can handle it,” she said. 

Willis and Rockhurst walked into 
the parlor. 

To lead Anathae to the side room, 
the Governor and the girl-demon had 
to pass by the parlor door. As' they 
did so, the Governor turned his head 
in the direction of the parlor and his 
eyes fell on one of the young ladies 
there. 

He stopped short — as if some pre- 
viously half-registered fact had at last 
made an indelible impression on his 
mind. 

“Excuse me,” the Governor said to 
Anathae as he stepped back to the 
doorway. “Norman,” he said, "would 
you come here a moment?” 

Rockhurst pointed Willis in the di- 
rection of one of the bars and came 
back out to the Governor. “What is 
it?” he asked. 

“That girl,” Asque said, not point- 
ing but indicating with a movement of 
his eyes that he meant one of the 
young ladies, “is she . . . colored?” 

Rockhurst turned casually to look at 
the girl in question, then turned back 
to the Governor. “No,” he said, “I 
don’t think so. Spanish-American 
would be my guess.” 

“I don’t think it wise, in any event. 
Please have her removed,” the Gov- 
ernor said, with obvious distaste. 



“If you wish.” 

Rockhurst returned to the parlor. 

“Sorry,” Asque said as he put his 
hand back on Anathae’s lithe hips. "I 
have nothing against coloreds, you 
understand. But most of them live 
like pigs. This one, I think, should be 
taught a lesson.” 

“Pigs?” Anathae said. “Oh, I quite 
agree. Some people should be taught 
a lesson.” 

She muttered a few inaudible 
words. 

W illis Baxter had not heard what 
the Governor had said about the lady 
in the parlor — he had been too busy 
with his own dark thoughts. He saw 
Rockhurst step back into the parlor 
and summon a butler, into whose ear 
he whispered something. Although 
Willis could no longer see the Gover- 
nor or Anathae, he thought he heard 
the Governor’s tenor voice saying 
something to her about magic acts 
and cunning stunts. 

The butler crossed the room to a 
dark-skinned raven-haired beauty and 
said something to the young woman 
which apparently surprised her. She 
took an envelope from him and, after 
setting her drink aside, got to her 
feet, walked to the front door and let 
herself out. 

Willis turned to survey the rest of 
the room and collided with the self- 
serve bar. He managed to catch the 
two bottles which were in the process 
of falling to the floor; he started to 
place them back, had second 
thoughts, picked up a glass and, with- 
out checking the labels, poured half 
and half of each into it, then upended 
the glass. 

Scotch and bourbon. 

Willis stuck out his tongue and 
tried to wipe it with a napkin. “Ach,” 
he said to himself, spitting bits of 
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napkin into the air, “this’ll never do.” 

“Baxter.” It was Rockhurst. “I have 
your equipment on the lamp table.” 
He gestured at a table in the center 
of the room. “You can start as soon as 
the Governor gets back.” 

“Of course,” Willis grated. He felt 
the fire from his gullet to his 
stomach — as if an army of Cossacks 
had ridden through his mouth, throat 
and esophagus, hacking at the delicate 
membranes with their scimitars all 
the way down. “Let me get another 
drink.” 

Rockhurst nodded. 

Willis upended another Scotch. 

Willis was unaware of the passage 
of any time but presently he saw Rock- 
hurst walk out into the room, his 
hands over his head, and say in a 
commanding stage-announcer voice, 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen and ladies, 
the live entertainment I promised you 
is about to begin. Please find a seat 
along the walls and along the buffet. 
We’re about to see the altogether 
beautiful Sweet Anny in tbe al- 
together!” 

Rockhurst’s last words formed a 
crescendo that seemed to sweep eve- 
ryone to the edge of the room. 
There was a tidal wave of applause. 
The lights dimmed, then went out 
completely — except for a spotlight’s 
circle in the center of the room. In 
the dim light, Willis saw the Gover- 
nor, followed by another man, enter- 
ing the room to occupy the best and 
closest seat to the site of the action. 

Willis pawed his nose like a dog, 
then walked out into the middle of 
the spotlight. The faces which looked 
up at him from the other side of that 
bright light were eager and waiting. 

“Conjuring up a demon is a serious 
thing,” Willis began. He swallowed, 
trying to quiet his fiery stomach. 
There were sniggers; someone had 



programmed ’Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 
to play at this moment. 

“The first thing I have to do,” Wil- 
lis went on, “is make a pentagram in 
a circle. It’s very important that all 
the lines be solid — otherwise the 
demon we summon will be able to 
work through and control us, rather 
than the other way around.” He 
looked to the lamp table for some 
chalk, but a man — the one who had 
followed Asque into the room — 
handed it to him. 

“Here you are, professor.” 

The voice sounded familiar. Willis 
peered through the dimness into the 
man’s heavy jowled face — and nearly 
panicked. 

It was Larry Hawthorne! 

“What are you doing here?” Willis 
whispered, taking a step backward. 

He had visions of police entering 
the house, invited by Hawthorne, to 
make arrests that would result in the 
scandal of the century — to say nothing 
of the ruin it would certainly mean for 
Willis’s career. 

But then he remembered that 
Hawthorne was a free man only be- 
cause the police had not been able to 
locate Anathae to press charges of at- 
tempted rape against him. 2 Haw- 
thorne could not very well afford to 
call in the boys in blue with Anathae 
around. 

Willis’s arch rival merely said, with 
a smile that was malicious even in the 
darkness, “I couldn’t miss this chance 
to see you perform.” 

Willis stumbled back to the center 
of the spotlight, wondering if perhaps 
he should announce that he was ill and 
could not go on. But it was already 
too late — the audience was getting 
uneasy. 

2. You really should have read "A Personal 
Demon,” poor mystified Reader. 
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“C’mon,” somebody yelled. 

"Enough stalling," someone else 
shrilled. 

So Willis began drawing the pen- 
tagram and the circle, and somehow 
managed to keep up his running pat- 
ter: “Of course, if we fail to summon 
this demon, we must consign its spirit 
to Hell forever — lest it use this spot 
at a later time to enter our world and 
wreack havoc.” 

Willis completed his drawing, faced 
the four quarters of the compass, 
began to intone. 

“ Eiris sazun idisi, sazun hera 
duoder.” These were the wrong 
words, to be sure — but then, this was 
no real conjuring. Anathae was to ap- 
pear when Willis ended this chant — 
an old pagan charm — and it was just 
as well, now, since he didn’t want 
Hawthorne to hear the authentic ver- 
sion again anyway. “Suma hapt hepti- 
dun, suma heri lezidun.” 

“That’s not right!” Hawthorne’s 
voice cut through the silence. 

“Shut up!” came Asque’s tenor. 
“He knows what he’s doing!” 

"Suma clubodun umbi cuoniouuidi. 

"Insprinc haptbandun, inuar 
uigandun." 

Willis waited. 

The audience waited. 

Hawthorne waited with baited 
breath. 

Nothing happened. 

Nothing. 

No blinding flash, no cloud of 
smoke, no nude Anathae stepping out 
in horns and tail. 

Hawthorne shouldered past Willis 
to take the spotlight, eyes gleaming. 
“Since Professor Baxter cannoT sum- 
mon up his demon, it is now time to 
consign that demon’s spirit to Hell 
forever. I have the incantation written 
down here — and if Baxter can’t or 
won’t read it properly, I will!" 



But just as Hawthorne finished 
speaking, there was a blinding flash of 
light and a billowing of smoke that 
encompassed a good part of the audi- 
ence. 

Better late than never, Willis 
thought. 

But as the smoke cleared away, 
there was still no nude Anathae in the 
center of the pentagram. Instead, 
there was a two-hundred pound 
pig — dressed in a pearl-grey suit. 

Everyone began to talk at once. 

“What the hell?” somebody yelled. 
“Where’s the girl?” 

A baritone voice thundered, 
“You’re supposed to give us Sweet 
Anny.” 

Another voice: “Is this some kind of 
joke?” 

Hawthorne cursed. Suddenly eve- 
ryone was milling around and the 
room seemed foil again. The lights 
went back on. Willis found that the 
piece of chalk he’d been holding had 
broken in two; he stuck the pieces in 
his pocket as Rockhurst appeared out 
of nowhere and grabbed him by the 
arm. 

“Come with me, Baxter,” Rock- 
hurst said soto voice. Then, to the 
people milling around: “Everything 
will be all right in a few moments, 
folks. Just a little levity to lighten up 
our evening. Ha, ha.” 

His grip tightened on Willis’s arm 
and Willis found himself propelled 
along the floor toward the side of the 
room. 

“What’s the idea?” Rockhurst 
asked. “Where’s Anny? Is that pig 
supposed to be some sort of joke, 
dressed up like the Governor like 
that? If so, I can tell you now that 
Izzy doesn’t take kindly — ” ' 

“Honestly,” Willis interrupted, 
“I’m as much in the dark — ” 

“Look out!” someone yelled, adding 
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"The pig!” — as if that explained some- 
thing. 

In all the confusion, many of the 
people had instinctively crowded to 
the center of the room. The pig, 
somewhere in their midst, was not to 
be seen. Not in the flesh, that is — 
although his presence was easy to fol- 
low, as guest after guest, and lady 
after lady, began to fall. Like the 
majestic Redwoods of the high Roc- 
kies, sabotaged from below by the 
trusty woodsman’s ax, they toppled 
forward, crashing through other 
timber, to fall to the floor of the 
woods — or just to the floor — with a 
resounding crash. 

“The Governor,” Rockhurst said. 
“Where’s Governor Asque? If you’ve 
offended him with your prank — ” 

“Don’t push!” came a woman’s 
voice from the crowd. “Don’t push. 
Goddamn it, I said don’t push!” 

There is a sound which is unlike 
any other sound — the sound of a 
balled first connecting. No other 
sound sounds quite so much like that 
sound sounds. 

Willis heard that very distinctive 
sound. 

“Baxter,” Rockhurst said, “I’m 
going to hold you personally 
responsible — ” 

The crowd — flailing arms, rushing 
feet, crushing 'torsos — surged into 
their corner of the room and both 
Willis and Rockhurst were pushed 
against the wall. 

Rockhurst lost his grip on Willis’s 
arm and the crowd easily parted 
them. Willis was again slammed to 
the wall by the surge of the party- 
goers and lost his footing; he sank be- 
neath the waves of the moving people 
like a ruptured rubber duck. 

It was not so bad, really, down be- 
low. His head was swimming, more 
from the blows he had received than 



the alcohol he had consumed. In feet, 
he felt almost sobered. Instinctively, 
he had rolled himself into a ball for 
fear that the stampeding people 
would trample him, and closed his 
eyes. He opened one of them again 
when this did not occur to see what 
was protecting him. 

At first all he saw was a big brown 
loafer. The shoe was not on a foot; it 
was on the back hoof of the pig. The 
pig was standing between Willis and 
the crowd; whenever the mob surged 
in their direction, the pig put its 
weight behind its hooves and pushed 
back. Surprisingly, this seemed to 
work. 

The pig turned to Willis. “Hey,” it 
said, "are you responsible for this?” 
Willis shook his head in disbelief. 
Only a moment before, he would 
have been willing to swear that the 
evening’s series of unexpected events 
had left him relatively sober, despite 
the quantity of alcohol he had con- 
sumed. But apparently not. 

Willis opened both eyes to study 
the pig. “I think I get it,” Willis said 
to himself. 

“Did you change me into this?” the 
pig asked, trying to raise an unpickled 
pig knuckle threateningly. Tears 
seemed to be flowing from its grey 
eyes. 

“No, Governor,” Willis said. “It’s 
not my fault. Believe me!” 

"I don’t give a flying fuck whose 
fault it is, Baxter. You get me back to 
my old self immediately, or I’ll in- 
itiate proceedings to restore the death 
penalty in this state!” 

Willis put his hand over the pig’s 
snout. “Just keep quiet and I’ll do 
what I can. You probably won’t be- 
lieve how this happened — ” 

The pig shook away Willis’s hand 
and muttered, “There’s precious little 
I wouldn’t believe right now. But you 
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can believe that, unless you do some- 
thing quickly, your returns will be 
audited and reaudited, your taxes will 
be reassessed, you’ll be investigated, 
harrassed and hounded until — ” 

“First,” Willis said, again grabbing 
the pig’s snout, “we have to find 
Anathae. She could undo it in a min- 
ute.” 

The Governor again freed his snout 
from Willis’ grip. “That girl-friend of 
yours? She’s gone off with your assis- 
tant, Hoffbug.” 

“Hawthorne?” 

“Yeah, Hawthorne. As soon as the 
lights went back on, he headed back 
for where we’d left her. I saw him 
leading her out the front door just a 
few minutes ago.” 

Willis didn’t know what to think. 
On the one hand, it seemed unlikely 
that Anathae would follow Hawthorne 
anywhere, for any reason — but, on 
the other, why sould the Governor — 
the pig — lie to him? 

The crowd surged towards them 
again and the pig — the Governor — 
had to put his back into keeping the 
people away. The battle suddenly 
took on a new dimension as some of 
the participants discovered the plates 
of cheese, ham, pastrami, corned 
beef, thin-sliced salami, chopped 
liver, hors d’oeuvres and salad — 
which they promptly began to hurl at 
each other. There were few actually 
brought down by this aerial barrage, 
but many were hit. 

The pig turned back to Willis. 
“How does this Hawthorne fit in?” 

So, as quickly as he could under 
the circumstances, Willis told the 
governor about Hawthorne, about 
Anathae, and then offered the theory 
that Hawthorne — for some reason yet 
to be fathomed — had turned the Gov- 
ernor into a pig. “That’s the best 
guess I can make,” Willis said, “al- 



though I’m a little puzzled as to why 
Anny went with him. They’re not, as 
I said, very good friends.” 

“Then why’d he give her her 
necklace back?” 

“Necklace?” 

“Yeah,” the pig said. “When I was 
taking her to the other room, he 
stepped out from a side door, put a 
necklace over her head and said, 
‘Here, you forgot this.’ Then he told 
me he was your assistant, that he’d 
take her the rest of the way. She 
didn’t object, so I let him.” 

Willis tried to puzzle it out but 
couldn’t — for the moment. “We have 
to find Anny,” he said. “She’s the 
only one who might be able to help 
you.” 

“I guess we’ve got to look up this 
Hawthorne, then,” the hog said. 
“Know where we might find him?” 

“I know where he lives,” Willis 
said. “We could start there.” 

The governor eyed the surging, 
tumbling, flailing, fighting crowd. 
“You hit ’em high,” he said, “I’ll hit 
’em low.” He then gave forth a high- 
pitched squeal and plunged into the 
throng. Several women made high- 
pitched squeals. Willis, rising to his 
feet and the occasion, staggered after 
the hog, stepping over the men and 
women it had knocked down in its 
flight toward the front door. Willis 
lurched through the door of the parlor 
into the foyer, colliding again with 
another portable bar. 

“The pig! The pig!” something 
yelled. “The pig’s getting away!” 

“So’s the guy responsible for this,” 
someone else bellowed. “That 
magician — look!” 

Amid the crashing and cursing, the 
front door was pulled opened. Willis 
saw, before he and the pig ran out 
into the darkness, that a number of 
the people (how many make a posse? 
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how many a lynch mob? never 
mind — a number of people) had de- 
tached themselves from the battle, 
with the obvious intent of bringing 
the battle to them. 

Willis slammed the door on the 
way out and fumbled in his pockets 
for his keys. He found them just as he 
remembered that he had not come to 
the party in his little green Volks — 
Anathae, with her demoncraft, had 
transported them both to Rockhurst’s 
doorstep. 

“Glug,” he said. 

“What?” the hog asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Sounded like you said ‘glug’,” the 
Governor said. 

“Never mind,” Willis said. “We’re 
going to have to run for it.” And with 
that, Willis started off at a lope to- 
ward the front gate of the Rockhurst 
estate. The pig followed right behind. 
Behind the two, a few scant seconds 
later, the front door of the Manse 
opened and a small but angry mob of 
men and women poured out. “There 
they go! Get ’em!” 

Willis continued running toward 
the gate. The hog also continued run- 
ning, but turned his head to look back 
at the people. 

“They’re coming after us,” Asque 
said, redoubling his speed and passing 
Willis. “I think that’s Rockhurst 
swinging a bottle over his head.” 

“Good grief,” Willis replied as he 
passed the governor. 

“Where’s your car, Baxter?” the pig 
asked as he was coming by. 

“That’s what I was glugging 
about — I didn’t bring one,” Willis an- 
swered as a new burst of speed put 
him out ahead. 

The gate was just in front of them. 
The hog was waiting, none too pa- 
tiently, as Willis came up and pushed 
it open. “Here they come,” Asque 



said, “Run for it. Along Seneca. Traf- 
fic’s got to get thinner in a minute — 
then we can cross and hide in the 
woods.” 

Willis and the hog ran between the 
hedge and the street, looking for a 
break in the cars and trucks that were 
whizzing by. Willis glanced back to- 
ward the gate where the vigilante 

“There they are!” came a shout. 

“Into the street!” Willis yelled, 
jumping out into the glaring head- 
lights of an oncoming car. Horns 
sounded, brakes squealed and a taxi 
came to an abrupt halt just inches 
short of the unlikely pair. The 
driver — a dark shadow behind the 
lights — leaned out his window and 
shouted, “You trying to kill yourself, 
or what?” 

Willis didn’t answer. He ran to the 
side of the cab, opened the door and 
forced Asque in. He turned to see the 
mob surging in their direction, then 
hopped in himself. “Drive!” he 
yelled, locking his door. 

The driver turned around in his 
seat. He was twentyish man with long 
hair, a Fu Manchu moustache and a 
beard. "Sorry,” he said, “can’t do it. 
I’m on call. If you like — hey, is that a 
Pig?" 

"Yes,” Willis answered, his heart 
sinking. He looked out the window 
and saw that the angry-faced people 
were closing on them. 

“Far focldng out,” the driver said. 
He turned back around and pulled his 
cab out into the traffic, forcing his 
way into the left lane. “The guys 
aren’t going to believe this one. Uh, 
where you want to go?” 

Willis breathed more easily. Most 
of the members of the pursuing crowd 
stopped. A few of the heartier, or an- 
grier, members continued the chase, 
but even they gave up as the cab 
cruised blithely through a red light. 
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"Or do you just want to ride 
around?” the cab driver asked when 
Willis did not reply. ‘‘Just you and 
your pig?” 

“Uh, no,” Willis said. ‘Take us to 
the Idylwood Apartments, just off the 
P. U. campus. Best way to go — ” 

“I know the way,” the driver said. 
“A pig. This is the first time I ever 
carried a pig in my cab. I bet there 
are guys hack tewnty, thirty years and 
never carry a pig.” The driver seemed 
to be making the last statements to 
himself. But then, to Willis, he said, 
“It’d be somewhere between $12 and 
$13 on the meter — but I’ll high-flag 
you for $9.” 

“Fine,” Willis said. 

The driver picked up his hand mike 
then and spoke into the receiver 
noise. ‘Twelve, twelve,” he said. 

‘Twelve, c’mon,” the receiver sput- 
tered. 

“Turn me around on that Ar- 
rowhead Avenue, I picked up a flag.” 

“Sure thing, dirty dozen,” the re- 
ceiver said. 

They all rode in comparative si- 
lence for a while. The only sounds 
were the squawk of the cab radio, the 
rush of musty heat from the vents 
under the dash, and the occassional 
murmurings of the driver: “A pig! If I 
can’t believe it, how can I expect 
them to?” 

Fewer and fewer cars passed by un- 
til, at last, the cab pulled onto Idyl- 
wood Avenue. 

“Which building?” the driver 
asked, slowing. 

“Here will be fine,” Willis said, 
peering through the mist on the win- 
dow. “In feet this is just perfect.” The 
driver stopped the cab, turned on his 
emergency flashers and turned around 
to face Willis. Willis dug around in 
his pocket and at last pulled out a clip 
of bills. “You said $9?” 



“Right,” the driver said. Then, in 
surprise: “Hey, he’s got a suit on — 
your pig’s got a suit on. He a trained 
Pig?” 

Willis handed the driver a $10 bill 
and said drily, “Highly trained. This 
pig could be Governor.’” 

The cabby laughed. "Any pig could 
be Governor of this state,” he said 
loudly as he turned back to get a sin- 
gle in change. He laid the bill on Wil- 
lis’s hand expectantly. 

"We’ll just keep that change,” 
Asque said. “Open the door, 
Baxter — the company in here’s not fit 
for pigs.” 

The cabby did a double-take, but 
Willis didn’t wait for the exchange of 
any further repartees. He jerked open 
the door and nearly fell onto the 
pavement as Asque pushed him out of 
the cab. There was a thud as the 
Governor jumped to the sidewalk, 
and Willis turned quickly and shut 
the door. 

The cabby stuck his head out the 
window. “A ventriloquist act, right?” 

“Right,” Willis said, putting the 
dollar bill in the cabby’s hand. 

“Even a pig likes a little respect,” 
Asque shouted. “Especially this pig!” 

“You don’t even move your lips,” 
the driver said. 

“Years of practice,” Willis replied. 

The cab pulled away. With, 
perhaps, unnatural speed — although, 
with a cab, who is to say? 

Asque, sputtering and mumbling, 
turned in time to see Willis going 
down the long walk toward one of the 
highrises. Tbe hog scampered after 
him, yelling at the top of his lungs, 
“You’re not going to lose me, Baxter!” 

Willis turned on him so fast that 
the Governor’s hooves skidded on the 
pavement as he came to a stop. 

“Shut up! This is where Hawthorne 
lives — and my guess is he has 
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Anathae there with him. She’s the 
only one I know who can possibly do 
you any good — and if you give us 
away with your shouting, Hawthorne’s 
liable to take her down in the elevator 
while we’re going up. And then we ll 
probably never find her.” 

Asque shut his mouth with a snap 
and looked mournfully up at Willis. 
The Governor didn’t have just any 
pig’s face, Willis realized. There were 
recognizable characteristics about 
it — a certain sculpturing about the 
cheekbones, a kind of fullness just 
under the eyes. To anyone looking for 
the resemblance, it was blatantly ob- 
vious that this hog — this mountain of 
pink flesh in a pearl-grey suit — was 
Governor Isador Asque. 

Willis turned to the outside door 
and opened it; he held it for the Gov- 
ernor. "Not a sound,” he said, his fin- 
gers to his lips. Asque nodded so con- 
tritely that Willis was tempted to pat 
him on the head — but he resisted the 
temptation. 

“It’s three steps up to the foyer,” 
Willis whispered. “Can you make it?” 
Asque snorted. “Just because I’m a 
pig doesn’t mean I’m an invalid.” 

Willis started up the stairs, the pig 
behind him, thanking his lucky stars 
that there was no one around to ask 
what a man and pig were doing tip- 
toeing through the foyer. 

“Did you say something, sir?” a 
strange voice asked. 

Willis started. There was a room, 
off to the side, with a large archway 
cut over a long counter-top. This 
would be, Willis realized, where the 
high-rise dwellers collected their 
mail. Behind the counter was a 
switchboard; behind the switchboard 
was a man. This man was the source 
of the strange voice. 

Fortunately, Willis realized, the 
man — so long as he did not stand 



up — could only see Willis from about 
the waist up. Which meant he could 
not see the Governor. 

“Uh,” Willis said, “just mumbling 
to myself. Which way is the 
elevator?” 

“Are you a resident, sir?” the man 
asked, putting a magazine he had 
been reading aside. 

“No,” Willis answered. “I’m an as- 
sociate of Professor Hawthorne’s.” 

“Ah,” the man said. "He just came 
in — with one of his students, I be- 
lieve. Should I ring and tell him 
you’re coming?” \ 

“No!” Willis said, rather too hastily. 
Quickly he added, “He’s expecting 
us.” 

“ ’Us’?” 

“Me. He’s expecting me. Which 
way did you say the elevator was?” 

“Down the hall to your left.” The 
man seemed about to say something 
else, but Willis turned and walked 
down the hall indicated and out of 
view. 

The Governor, who’d frozen at the 
sound of the man’s voice, took a few 
cautious steps. Nothing happened, so 
he took a few more. As he rounded 
the corner the Governor almost col- 
lided with Willis, who was tip-toeing 
back. 

Willis peered around the corner; 
the man was once again absorbed in 
reading his magazine. 

“That was close,” Asque whispered. 
Willis said nothing but turned back 
down the hallway; the pig fell in be- 
hind him. The hall was carpeted in 
worn yellow Herculon which muted 
their foot- and hoof-steps. 

There were two elevators. Willis 
pushed a button and the one on the 
left opened immediately. Seeing no 
one inside, he gave a sigh of relief 
and stepped in. When the hog was 
safely inside with him, Willis pushed 
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the bottom marked ‘11’ and the door 
closed. The light over the door went 
from ‘L’ to “T with several accom- 
panying squeaks and shudders, but 
then the elevator picked up speed 
and the light went from 1 to 2 and 
from 2 to 3 quickly, paused at 4 and 
stopped — “Oh, no,” Willis muttered 
— on 5. 

Three people — two men and a 
woman — were on the other side of 
the door when it opened. The wom- 
an, who was exceptionally thin, said, 
“Down?” 

“No, Linda,” said one of the men, 
who had a lop-sided grin, “the arrow’s 
up. We’ll have to wait for the next 
one going down.” 

“Say, Dave,” said the second man, 
who had an untrimmed beard and 
moustache, pointing at the pig, 
“what’s that?” 

Willis tried to assume the air of a 
disinterested elevator passenger; 
when the man pointed, Willis looked 
down at the Governor, but then 
turned back to gazing at the elevator 
buttons as if pigs in elevators were 
not worth talking about. 

“Oh,” said the woman, moving her 
foot out of the elevator. '“It looks like 
a pig.” 

“That’s what it looks like to me, 
too. Rich,” the man with the grin 
said. “But it’s got clothes on.” 

The man with the beard and mous- 
tache blocked the closing of the 
elevators doors by quickly pushing 
the ‘hold’ button on the outside wall. 
He eyed Willis keenly. “That your 
Pig?” 

Willis looked down at the Governor 
again before he said, “Heavens, no. 
He got on at the second floor.” 

Asque, taking his cue from Willis, 
sat on his haunches in the middle of 
the elevator, staring at nothing in par- 
ticular. 



“Oh,” the man said, taking his hand 
off the hold button. 

“What did he say?” the woman 
asked. 

“He said the pig got on at the sec- 
ond floor.” 

Mercifully, the door closed and the 
elevator ascended. 



A FEW MOMENTS LATER, Willis and 
the Governor stood outside apartment 
1102. Willis, without ado, put his ear 
up against the door and quietly tried 
the knob. 

“Someone’s in there crying,” he 
said, his face darkening. “It’s probably 
Anny. And the door’s locked.” 

“If she can do what you say she 
can, you have the Governor’s personal 
permission to break down this door.” 
Asque’s tiny grey eyes glittered. 

“I can’t break down this door. It’s 
solid. I’m not exactly built for break- 
ing doors down.” Willis forwned and 
searched through his pockets. He 
came up with a pen, a piece of chalk, 
a package of gum (with two sticks still 
in it) and, finally, his wallet. 

“You got a key?” Asque snorted. 

“Something almost as good,” Willis 
said, flipping through the plastic pages 
of his billfold. He drew out a card. 
“BankAmericard comes in handy — 
even if you’re not paid up.” He 
pushed the card through the crack be- 
tween the door and the latch in the 
molding. There was a click, and the 
door to Hawthorne’s apartment eased 
slowly open. 

Larry Hawthorne sat in a fetal posi- 
tion on the floor in the corner of his 
living room. He was sobbing hysteri- 
cally; his face was pasty white, his 
whole body was trembling, his green 
shirt and black pants were soaked 
with sweat and his long black hair 
hung in disarray. 

The room was bathed in abnormally 
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bright light. And, even through the 
small crack in the door, Willis could 
feel intense heat. Irrationally, he 
wondered if Hawthorne owned stock 
in one of the power companies. 

Before the door was even half 
opened, Asque pushed past Willis and 
ran into the room — but them jumped 
back, squealing with fright. “Don’t 
go in!” he yelled to Willis — and 
then, before he could help himself, 
Jbe-wet his pants. 

Willis looked at the sharp shadows 
cast on the peeling paint on the 
wall — and then realized that the paint 
was in the process of peeling before 
his very eyes. Heedless of the Gover- 
nor’s warning, he threw open the 
door — and saw, in the middle of the 
room, the source of the light and 
heat. 

It was a flowing, congealing man — a 
huge giant, made of living fire — in the 
middle of a pentagram chalked onto 
the' bare parquet. Its eyes were wide, 
the staring eyes of a madman; there 
was irrational hatred of all living 
things in them, a hint of gleeful 
amusement at maiming and torturing, 
the promise of pain and death, the 
certainty of the triumph of malevo- 
lence and evil. 

The apparition swayed and fluttered 
like a candle, reaching out with its 
long sinuous fingers for Willis. 

Hawthorne slithered across the 
polished floor and grabbed Willis by 
the ankles. "Won’t work,” Hawthorne 
mumbled. “I tried — oh, God in 
Heavan, I tried! Can’t send him back. 
Says he’ll worth through. Send him 
back, Willis — I promise, I swear. I’ll 
never conjur again! I swear it!” Sud- 
denly he let go of Willis and slumped 
back to the floor. 

Willis looked wildly around the 
room and caught sight of Anathae 
lying on a couch beyond the penta- 



gram. She still wore the sparkling red 
dress, but around her neck was a 
silver necklace bearing an inscribed 
silver disc. She appeared to be sleep- 
ing. 

“Anathae!” Willis yelled. Very 
slowly, she turned her head; her curls 
spilled over the edge of the white 
leather couch. Willis saw that her 
eyes were — and had been — open all 
along. She smiled weakly. 

“Wil.” Her voice was strained, as if 
she had difficulty speaking. “I can’t 
move with this medallion on. Can’t do 
anything. And look at the 
pentagram — look at the pentagram!" 

Willis did as he was told. A line in 
the pentagram was smudged — almost 
broken. 

“Oh no,” he muttered. 

Obviously, Hawthorne’s unwary 
foot had stepped on the line — possibly 
even while leading Anathae into the 
apartment. 

“Oh no,” he said again as a tentacle 
of fire grew from the flaming appari- 
tion and edged toward the smudge. 

But then he realized that he was till 
holding his BankAmericard, his wal- 
let, a pen, a package of gum with two 
sticks still in it — and a piece of chalk! 

Willis dropped to his knees. “Spare 
me. Evil One! Please spare me!” 

A stench filled the room as the ap- 
parition spoke. “Z would eat your 
soul. Of what other use could you be 
to me, puny mortal?" 

“Humans have served you before, 
O Prince of Darkness,” Willis said, 
bowing before the fiery man. “Spare 
me and let me serve you as they 
have.” 

The flickering fire in the pentagram 
glared at Willis and held out its hands 
towards him. “7 have no use for you." 

Willis, the sweat from his body 
wilting his collar, continued to make 
bowing motions toward the flaming 
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giant — and then reached out to the 
smudged line in the pentagram. He 
quickly made the line clear and dis- 
tinct again with his piece of chalk. 

“Gotcha!” he said. 

The flaming man howled a howl 
that would make a bansee’s sound like 
a baby’s coo. Every square inch 
within the pentagram burst into a 
flame so intense that it knocked Willis 
over backwards. Too late, he saw that 
the pentagram was smudged in yet 
another place — one close to the couch 
where Anathae lay helpless. 

Willis hopped to his feet and 
sprinted like a quarterback toward 
her. At the last minute, he dodged 
the fiery fingers that had slipped 
through the smudge and were reach- 
ing for him, tripped on a throw-rug, 
fell full over Anathae and the couch to 
catapult headlong into a messy pile of 
laundry on the floor. He turned a 
somersault and landed on his back. 

“I didn’t know I could do that,” he 
said. 

“The medallion,” Anathae’s voice 
said from the couch, strained almost 
beyond recognition. 

Willis pulled himself to his feet in 
time to see the fiery man reaching 
toward Anathae. “No!” Willis yelled. 
He pulled the necklace over 
Anathae’s head and threw it at the 
fiery form. 

There was a puff of smoke. And 
then, all at once, if was very quiet. 
The apparition had vanished. 

But evidence that it had been there 
was left behind — peeling paint, 
scortched spots on the floor and ceil- 
ing, and the lingering smell of 
brimstone. 

Anathae sat up slowly, got to her 
feet and stood statuelike for a mo- 
ment, then pointed at Hawthorne — 
who still lay sobbing near the hog. 
“He did this,” she said imperiously, 



“and he’ll pay. He had it all set up so 
you’d have to consign my spirit to 
Hell forever — or he’d do it himself.” 

“I know,” Willis said. 

Anathae’s hands moved through the 
air like a karateka’s, save that her fin- 
gers remained wide-spread, and in a 
flash, Hawthorne vanished — and in 
his place a large slug appeared. The 
light, dimmer by far than the light 
which had so recently illuminated the 
room, glanced off its shiny grey body. 
The slug oozed along the floor, which 
it touched occasionally with its feel- 
ers. 

Willis stumbled around the couch. 

“Larry!” he yelled. “My God.” 

“And now,” Anathae said, turning, 
“it’s time to take care of this pig of a 
Governor.” 

Asque, not liking the tone of her 
voice, but unable to move, said, “No! 
Please! Don’t hurt me!” 

Anathae went on: “This uncouth, 
vulgar, ungentlemanly, racist, insult- 
ing, bigoted degrading pig of a Gov- 
ernor.” 

She pointed a long slender finger at 
the pig — and then he, too, was gone. 

“He’s home,” she said. Turning to 
Willis: “And we should be, too.” 

Immediately thereafter, "Willis 
found himself holding her close and 
lying on his bed. In his old familiar 
bedroom. With the cluttered 
mahogany chest of drawers and the 
lace panties on the night table. 

“Anny,” he said, his heart pound- 
ing, “the Governor — ” 

“ — is back to his old self with a 
stomach full of whiskey. Right now 
Rockhurst is trying to slap him awake 
to get him home before the Gover- 
nor’s wife calls and makes a big 
stink.” 

Willis propped himself up on his 
elbojvs. “There’s still one thing I 
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don’t quite understand. Why did 
Hawthorne turn the Governor into a 
p ig?” 

“He didn’t turn Asque into a pig,” 
Anathae said. “/ did.” 

“You? But why?” 

“I thought maybe a pig’s-eye-view 
of the world would improve certain 
aspects of his personality.” She 
sighed. “It probably didn’t, though.” 
"Especially since he probably won’t 
remember much of this,” Willis said. 
“Uh, will he?” 

Anathae shrugged. “He will, but he 
probably won’t believe it — one tends 
to think of one’s drunken experiences 
as, well, one’s drunken experiences. 
And if he believes it, he certainly won’t 
tell anyone about it. But it’ll be there, 
like a hard-to-forget nightmare in his 
mind — so he’ll probably keep Rock- 
hurst from making any complaints to 
the Dean about our performance.” 
“Well, that’s a relief,” Willis said, 
touching her shoulder softly. “But, 
really, Anny — a pig! You should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“I’m not, though,” she said, her 
fingers tickling the hair on his chest. 
“If it hadn’t been for that, Hawthorne 
would have had what he wanted. That 
medallion rendered me powerless. He 
wanted our magic trick to fail so that 
you’d be forced to read the incanta- 
tion. Luckily, I’d already put my spell 
on the Governor and timed it to your 
chant. When the pig appeared, it 
made it look like you’d done some- 



thing.” 

Willis allowed himself to lie back in 
bed without removing his hand from 
Anathae’s shoulder. “Anny, there’s 
just one more thing.” 

“What?” 

“Larry,” he said. When the girl- 
demon did not reply, he added, “You 
just can’t leave him like that.” 

“A slug? Why not? It suits him — he 
deserves it.” She snuggled even 
closer to Willis and put her arms 
around him. 

“Anny,” the professor said, his 
hands savoring the soft, smooth 
warmth of her back, “Anny 
. . . you . . . we . . . just . . . cant." 

Anathae sighed. “All right, Wil. I’ll 
turn him back — only because you 
want me to. But is it okay with you if 
I make it so that the next time he 
tries to mess with magic, he’ll stick 
his finger on the top of his head and 
start singing something from ‘Madam 
Butterfly’?” 

Willis laughed. “Sure,” he said, 
drawing her closer still. 

Anathae sighed again. “Anything for 
you, Wil.” She snapped her fingers,' 
mumbled a few words, then slipped a 
hand behind his neck. “Anything.” 

With her free hand, the girl-demon 
made a gesture at the bedroom 
light. 

The light went out just as her lips 
found his. 

— Michael F. X. Milhaus 
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PINNOKE 

J. J. RUSS 

Illustrated by Roy Comiskey 



I SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER, me 
of all people. But it’s not like the old 
days when the dummies could have 
nothing between their legs. We may 
not have gotten back to codpieces yet, 
but they’ve got to at least have a 
convincing-looking bump under their 
tight trousers. It’s one of the more 
important accessories that goes with 
shaped suits and flaring ties. But this 
time I went too far. Much. I made 
one physically complete in all particu- 
lars. I never would have carved Pin- 
noke’s manhood with such elaborate 
detail if I had known what I was get- 
ting into. I only did it for my art. 

You say carving mannequins isn’t 
art? Then you’re ignorant. I work in 
the line of great artists, Michelangelo, 
Bernini, Rodin! I’m not talking about 
hackwork, but the custom master- 
pieces that I carve to order for those 
Fifth Avenue custom tailors. I have a 
special empathy with wood. 

On this one they planned to put 
some of the latest threads; ruffled 
shirt, flowered pants, and so on. But 
they didn’t want any question about 
the gender of the ensemble. Square 
jaw, they ordered, strong nose, nar- 
row hips, heavy and slightly hunched 
shoulders. It’s understandable how I 
got carried away, isn’t it? It took me 



half the night to chisel, gouge and 
sandpaper Pinnoke’s piney crotch into 
a replica of what most men take for 
granted. They asked for a man, didn’t 
they? I fell asleep in my chair while 
the last paint was drying. 

I suppose you could say that Pin- 
noke (the first name I thought of, 
since Pinnochio sounded like lisps and 
limp wrists) came alive because of the 
detail I carved into his male organs. 
You might hypothesize the power of 
sublimated sexuality; according to Dr. 
Schlagobers, my former Park Avenue 
shrink, that’s the source of every- 
thing. I don’t know. All I can say is 
that it was the first time I dared to 
carve a phallus on one of my com- 
mercial pine dummies and also the 
first time any of them acted frisky. 
And I could have done without that 
kind of success. With the problems 
I’d had myself I should have known 
better. But who learns from experi- 
ence? 

Pinnoke woke up first, if you can 
call it that, but it was no contest be- 
cause he didn’t have to sleep. By the 
time I opened my eyes he was al- 
ready sitting on the arm of my chair, 
picking fine splinters from his 
armpits. 

“Daddy!” he squawked. “At last! 
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Can you get me some clothes?” 

“Huh?” I rubbed my eyes hard, but 
he didn't disappear. 

“Some clothes. Shirt, pants?” 

“What? What?” I wasn’t as dumb as 
I sounded. I realized immediately 
what had happened but I pretended 
to be confused. I had to protect my 
interests. Pinnoke’s clothes were sup- 
posed to be supplied by St. Laurent’s 
Haberdasher, but the way things 
looked now I’d be lucky if they even 
paid me for my work. I tried to stall. 

“What are you doing up?” I said 
reproachfully. “You’re not supposed 
to be alive.” 

“Don’t blame me. I didn’t ask for 
it.” 

“How can I sell you like this? It’s 
ridiculous. I might not even get my 
expenses back and now you’re bug- 
ging me for a wardrobe.” Pinnoke 
hung his shiny head. 

“Sorry . . . but you’re my father, 
aren’t you?” 

“Well—” 

He’d found my weakness and 
pressed on: "You made me, didn’t 
you? Dragged me into this world?” 

“Well, not exactly ...” 

“Then who else?” 

“All right, all right.” He had me 
trapped. “But I didn’t mean — ” 

“Mean, shmean. You’re my 
Daddy.” He tried to wrap his jointed 
arms around me, but I pushed him 
back. 

“So what? If you want clothes go 
buy them and stop bothering me.” I 
realized if I couldn’t sell him I’d bet- 
ter get rid of him fast. “I don’t owe 
you — ” 

“Oh, no! You created me. You 
alone, not even a mother. I’m all your 
responsibility, and you can’t expect 
me to walk around like this.” He 
stood up and started for the door. 
“But if you do, okay. I’ll tell eve- 
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rybody how you treat your son.” 

Obviously I wasn’t going to talk 
him out of his rights. But there were 
other ways. Pinnoke had no birth cer- 
tificate. Nobody could say he was 
ever born. It would be no problem 
for me to dispose of his body; I might 
even be able to re-use some parts 
later on. I grabbed a gouge and a rasp 
file and heaved myself out of the 
chair. 

“The lord giveth and the lord 
taketh away ..." I intoned. 

Pinnoke clattered towards me on 
his wooden heels. I was shocked at 
his agility. He raised both of his hard 
hands in a threatening gesture. 

“I warn you, I know karate.” He 
seemed transformed. His lips hardly 
moved when he spoke, and it gave 
him an impression of toughness, as if 
he were muttering through a cigarette 
butt. “I’m strong and hard and I’ll 
whip your ass.” 

He sounded as if he meant it. I pat- 
ted the flab over my sagging belly. 
“You wouldn’t hurt your old Dad, 
would you son?” 

And that’s how I became a father. 

It wasn’t as bad as I expected. Pin- 
noke and I had a lot in common. If he 
wasn’t the Norman Rockwell-typical 
son, neither was he as tough as he 
sounded at first. He was only like a 
walking tape recorder, reeling out 
sounds that were meaningless to him. 
There were consolations. Pinnoke 
needed me to survive, to grow, to 
learn. And he had more to learn that 
you might think. 

I sent him to college. Don’t laugh; 
he was too big for high school much 
less anything lower. In college he 
didn’t have to talk to anybody. He just 
settled his painted posterior in a lec- 
ture seat and lost himself in a sea of 
apparently similar student bodies. His 
memory was photographic and 



phonographic. Everything should 
have been fine. But he began to 
think, a practice to be avoided by col- 
legiate freshmen at all costs. 

After three weeks of classes he 
came to me looking troubled. True, 
his face showed no dent in its haugh- 
tily masculine ruggedness, and his 
blue glass eyes were as dry as ever. 
But the grain of the wood at the cor- 
ners of his mouth seemed a bit 
rougher and gnarled. He looked 
warped at the back. 

“Dad, I’ve noticed something.” 

“Hmmm.” I was rushing through a 
hackwork job, chiseling a size six bi- 
kini teen' for Tracy’s. Dull, but profit- 
able. 

“Like that one you’re carving there. 
Forty-eight point oh-eight percent of 
the people I see have these lumps on 
their chests. What’s wrong with 
them?” 

’Them?” I dropped my mallet and 
chisel. Pinnoke was even more like 
me than I expected; I hoped he 
wouldn’t have to make the same mis- 
takes. I tried to sound calm. “Them? 
Oh, they’re women, that’s all. They 
can’t help it.” Pinnoke maintained a 
silence that demanded filling. “And 
that’s not all that’s wrong with them 
either ...” 

He wanted to know everything. So 
I told him all about the birds and the 
bees — and the carpenter. I drew pic- 
tures and assembled models and 
proved to Pinnoke that he had no need 
for women, any more than he needed 
food, drink, sleep or washrooms. He 
was beyond all temptations of the 
flesh. Or so I thought. 

For a while it seemed that I was 
right. Pinnoke unwarped. He was 
never at a loss. His grades broke all 
the curves. He charmed everyone he 
met with his upright stance and fixed, 
confident smile. I began to take a 
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personal pride in his achievements 
and think of his future. He was a na- 
tural for politics, if I could forge the 
proper documents; he might even be- 
come president. 

One typically tranquil evening Pin- 
noke sat reading, sailing through a 
biology text, memorizing it at ten 
pages a minute. Occasionally he 
polished his eyes with his sleeve, a 
nervous habit that he was careful to 
avoid in public. Suddenly he closed 
the book with a bang. 

"Dad? Dad?” 

"Uhuh.” 

“You remember those women?” 

“Women? Which women?” I really 
had forgotten all about them. 

“Women women. You know, the 
ones with the lumpy chests and the 
rest. Something’s the matter.” 

“What? With them? With their 
chests?” 

“No, with me. They make me feel 
funny.” 

I snorted. “You? Feel?” But I 
began to feel pretty uneasy myself. It 
reminded me too much of my own 
old problems. Women. I' thought I 
was all over that nonsense, but my 
anxiety was trying to tell me some- 
thing I didn’t want to hear. If I 
couldn’t feel anything, neither could 
Pinnoke. “You can’t feel anything! 
You don’t have the hormones, the 
cells ...” 

“Yes I can! They make me feel it!” 

My mind wandered off. Would I be 
stuck with a wooden Don Juan? What 
would the police do to a cellulose sex 
fiend? What would they do to his 
hither? 

But of course I was letting my im- 
agination get the best of me. It wasn’t 
possible that Pinnoke could have the 
feelings he claimed, at least not spon- 
taneously. We had a long talk, and it 
turned out that his “feelings” didn’t 



arise unprovoked. He had a fatal at- 
traction for voluptous co-eds, and 
they were doing their best to teach 
him what he should feel. They appar- 
ently found in his stiff neck and 
wooden features, in the supercilious 
smile I had so artfully carved, some- 
thing implacably masculine and reas- 
suring. When he paid them no atten- 
tion at all it greatly added to his fasci- 
nation. No doubt about it, he was the 
epitome of cool. Whatever the 
feminine logic of the matter, saon he 
was beset by tons of soft and hungry 
womanflesh, attractively packaged in 
separate bodies of assorted shape and 
texture. They smiled at him, flattered 
him. They leaned against his stony 
arm and shoulder. They made it 
abundantly clear that they would do 
anything he wanted, with veiled hints 
about what his desires should be. He 
was being brainwashed into libido. 
But of course he really had none at 
all. 

I made the mistake of laughing. 
There was nothing to worry about. I 
assured him that his construction 
made him physically immune, what- 
ever he imagined in his cask of a 
head. When he told me he would 
have his first date later that night I 
laughed again. 

“Have fun, have fun. But don’t 
tease the poor girl too much.” 

"Do you think I should risk it? 
From what you’ve said — ” 

“Sure, go on, enjoy yourself if you 
can. What could happen? If she finds 
out about you, nobody will believe 
her anyway. ” 

“But Dad! Remember, they make 
me feel it! Down where you carved 
my — ” 

“Sure, sure.” I decided to humor 
him. “If you feel it, you feel it.” 

“Okay Dad, since you say so . . .” 

I had my chance and I muffed it. 
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The next thing I knew, Pinnoke 
was shaking me out of my sleep about 
three in the morning. He was pound- 
ing his knobby fists on my chest and 
shouting, “Wake up! Wake up!” 

Even through gummy night eyes I 
could see that Pinnoke was a mess. 
His symmetrical face was covered 
with convex red imprints of full Ups. 
His collar was torn, his glistening 
neck scratched at the back so that 
small splinters bristled from the 
marks. Just as I expected. I yawned. 

“Oh Pinnoke, I told you to take it 
easy. These women can be very 
excitable — ” 

“What are you going to do about it? 
What? You’ve got me into this sex 
mess. What are you going to do about 
it now?” 

“What mess? There’s nothing that 
can happen to you. What’s the mat- 
ter, did she find out that you’re a 
dummy?” 

He clenched both fists and jumped 
up and down. “I’m not a dummy. I’m 
not! Marie — ” There was a sound like 
two insane woodpeckers as Pinnoke 
pounded his temples with both hands. 
“Marie! You should see her! I can al- 
most meet my fingers around her 
waist. Just under the navel she swells 
out, perfect! Her thighs, hips to 
knees, tapers like — Oh! She makes 
me feel it!” 

“Calm yourself!” I slapped him in 
the face without effect. 

“Oh! Her eyes, her lips. Both nip- 
ples pop up — What she does with 
her tongue!” He walloped himself in 
the forehead. “And me! What can I 
do?” 

“Nothing. You know that.” 

“Nothing! You’re not kidding. But 
Marie — she loves me and I love her. 
We’re going to be marriied.” 

“Are you crazy? You know you can’t 
do that. Bemember the pictures I 



drew? You’re made out of wood, re- 
member? There are some things you 
can’t do!" 

“You’re telling me!” He moaned 
and picked at his eyeballs. “It’s so 
frustrating! I don’t want to be wood 
any more.” 

“But think of the advantages! You 
don’t know how well off you are.” 
Poor kid, he was getting upset over 
the girl, and it was hopeless. He 
wanted something he could never 
have. “Look, this way you never have 
to eat, never have to die, never even 
get sick.” 

“I’m sick now. I feel miserable.” I 
had to admit he looked it. If his face 
weren’t hard, I would have sworn his 
cheeks were sagging a bit, bags form- 
ing under his eyes. “I feel like hell,” 
He went on in a petulant voice. “I 
want to be real.” 

“But you are real.” I knocked on 
his chest. “See?” 

“Not really real. I want to be a real 
boy!” 

That did it. 

“Now, look, you . . . you puppet. 
You’re nothing but a sawed, jointed, 
sanded, painted and polished dummy! 
You’ve got no business messing with 
real women — ” 

“Marie doesn’t seem to thrnk so.” 

“ — And you expect too much of me. 
You want to be real? What do you 
think I am? God? I’ve done all I can 
do, and you’re stuck with what you’ve 
got. You’re not human, and that’s all 
there is to it!” 

"But it’s not fair!” He hadn’t 
calmed down at all. It was clear that 
something had to be done. I made a 
decision. I didn’t know if Pinnoke’s 
wooden head could be shrunk, but if 
we didn’t try he was going to get into 
a whole lot of trouble. Dr. Schlagob- 
ers was expensive, but if he could 
help Pinnoke adjust to reality it would 
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be worth it. If he could make him 
forget Marie, forget sex, forget his 
marionette impotence. 

I was totally honest with the 
psychiatrist and I told Pinnoke to be 
the same. 

“You see,” I said, sinking back into 
Dr. Schlagobers’ plush black leather 
chair, “Pinnoke is really made out of 
wood, mostly pine. I carved him with 
my own hands, and he is physically 
complete in all particulars.” 

“Uhmhm.” Dr. S. leaned forward 
on his oak slab of a desk, cradled his 
double chin in the notch of his hand, 
and darted his moist brown eyes from 
me to Pinnoke. 

“But now he’s not happy. He wants 
to be real. And especially he wants to 
be really male with respect to a 
female named Marie.” 

Pinnoke writhed in his chair as the 
doctor nodded and said, “Uhmhm. 
Go on.” 

"I thought that maybe you can help 
him adjust the way you helped me. 
Maybe better ...” I laughed nerv- 
ously, but the psychiatrist was not 
amused. “Like me — you 

remember? — he wants something he 
can never have ...” 

“We’ll see.” Dr. Schlagobers fixed 
Pinnoke with a penetrating gaze. 
“Ahmm, well, young man . . . ne- 
quin, hehe. You agree with these 
goals, hrara?” 

Pinnoke nodded reluctantly. “Yes, 
doctor, whatever you say. If I can’t 
have Marie I might as well not want 
her.” 

For a while things are better. Pin- 
noke stopped talking about women. 
His grades soared. Perhaps I should 
have been suspicious when I received 
a letter from Dr. Schlagobers that 
thanked me for my great tact and sen- 
sitivity in the intake meeting and 
promised to charge only a nominal fee 



because Pinnoke was such an unusual 
case. Perhaps I should have been 
suspicious, but I wasn’t. After all, 
Pinnoke was unusual, wasn’t he? 
Unique even? 

I let the curtain of confidentiality 
descend. Not that Pinnoke was espe- 
cially secretive. He told me how Dr. 
S. was on an existential kick. He con- 
sidered Pinnoke’s problem a symbol 
of our age. Think of it: An unfeeling 
puppet, tickled into existence by the 
possession of a ligneous phallus, seek- 
ing real human feeling! Pinnoke em- 
bodied a bridge between 
psychoanalysis and existentialism. 
Sex, alienation, anxiety, choice, love! 
But I turned a deaf ear and encour- 
aged Pinnoke to keep these things to 
himself. He should confide only in his 
therapist. 

Anyway, I was more than satisfied 
with the first results. 

I had to have Pinnoke spike his pa- 
pers and examinations with “human” 
errors to keep them for becoming 
notoriously perfect. He spent some of 
his inexhaustible energy playing 
center on the varsity football team 
where, knocking heads with opponent 
lines, he never became dazed or muf- 
fed his signals. He continued to date 
regularly but uneventfully. Every- 
thing seemed to be under control. 

One day he swaggered home~ after 
his weekly session with Dr. Schlagob- 
ers. He grinned at me proudly and 
said, “I’m terminated.” 

“You mean — ?” 

“Yup. Dr. Schlagobers says I’m 
cured.” Pinnoke’s eyes glistened 
brightly, and his enameled teeth 
shone as if wet. 

“Congratulations!” I was delighted. 
At last the nightmare was over; Pin- 
noke could begin to repay me for all 
my troubles. “So you’ve given up at 
last and accepted — ” 
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“Given up, nothing,” he chortled. 
“I’m a real boy! Here, feel.” He 
pinched a fold of skin on his upper 
arm. He made a wobbly muscle. He 
had me punch him in a soft stomach. 
He stuck out a dripping tongue.” 

I was furious. He’d never even 
make senator like this. Never. 

“Not again! That sonofabitch 
Schlagobers.” I dailed the psychia- 
trist’s office and bullied my way past 
ranks of answering services, until . . . 

“Ehh? Hello. This is Dr. Schlag — ’’ 

"You traitor! What did you do to 
my son? He says he’s real!” 

“Quiet, please,” he said in an unc- 
tuously professional voice. “I’m with 
a patient.” He cleared his throat. 
“Now yes, it’s time. I’ve cured your 
son of his delusions. Quite a delu- 
sional system it was, too. I’m writing 
a paper — ” 

“Delusions? What delusions?” But 
he wasn’t listening. 

". . . And I’d like to take this op- 
portunity to thank you personally for 
your tact and understanding. Rarely 
do patients as sick as Pinnoke agree to 
see a pyschiatrist voluntarily. If you 
hadn’t pretended to accept his 
psychosis at face value when you first 
brought him to me, I doubt that we 
would have been successful.” 

“Quack!” I spat into the phone and 
hung up. Pinnoke was sprawled on 
the couch, enjoying his new supple- 
ness, chuckling. 

“Oho,” he said. “I wish you could 
see your face.” 

“How did it happen? It’s not pos- 
sible.” 

“Oh yes it is. Just as much as me 
coming alive in the first place. Dr. S. 
just convinced me that I’m really hu- 
man. Gradually, of course. Not until 
today did I really feel like it. I was 
complaining again about Marie and 
my impotence — there, now I can say 



it — but something seemed different. 
Suddenly Schlagobers pointed to my 
pants and shouted: ‘Ausgezeichnet! 
You’re cured.’ And, as you can see, I 
really am. That’s all.” 

“That’s all? Now your troubles 
start!” 

“Nonsense. I’ve got no troubles 
now.” Pinnoke rubbed his hands to- 
gether with a leer. “Oh boy, oh boy. 
Just wait till tonight!” 

“Tonight?” 

“Marie. This time it’ll be different. 
Just wait.” 

I had no choice, so that’s just what 
I did. I waited nervously until almost 
four a.m. It was hopeless to try to 
sleep. I thought I knew what would 
happen, but maybe Pinnoke could 
make the change. Maybe it was pos- 
sible after all. 

Suddenly Pinnoke burst in the 
door, weaving in half-circles. Tears 
streamed down his reddened face and 
the smell of cheap gin filled the room. 

“Too late,” he blubbered. "Too late! 
Woe is me.” 

“What happened?” 

He answered with fresh spurts of 
tears. “It’s all your fault. Your fault 
and Schlagobers’ ” 

“There, there.” I patted Pinnoke on 
his slumping back and made my voice 
as soothing as possible. “Tell papa 
what happened.” 

“At f-first it was fine. I took her to 
dinner at the Coq D’Or and hinted 
that I had a surprise for her later on. 
But d-dinner didn’t go too well. Dur- 
ing dinner Marie told me to sit up 
straight, not to slump. At the theater 
I was anticipating Marie’s bedroom 
and she had to tell me to stop grin- 
ning like a fool. I was surprised at 
how annoyed she was, but I thought 
nothing of it. Nothing could depress 
me. At last I would be able to use 
that thing you carved.” 
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“How did it work?” I still had an 
artist’s curiosity about my own crea- 
tion. 

"W-work? Oh no!” More tears. 
“We turned off the lights and un- 
dressed just as usual. But Marie was 
more desirable to me than ever before. 
Wherever I touched, her skin seemed 
to jump against my fingertips. I whis- 
pered my surprise into her ear, and 
she giggled. We wrestled, embraced. 
The difference between flesh and 
wood! I could feel every hair of her 
body against mine. When she began 
to push me away I ignored it. I was 
just nervous, I thought. I wasn’t used 
to being real.” 

' “And then?” 

“Then it happened. Just when I 
began to go further than I ever could 
before, just when I was about to 
prove I was a real man — Oh, it’s all 
your bloody fault!” 

“What’s my fault? What hap- 
pened?” 

“She screamed, ‘No, no!!’ and 
kicked me right out of bed. She 
jumped up and wrapped herself in 
her pink terry bathrobe. She said to 
get out, she never wanted to see me 
again.” 

“Why not?” 

“I was different. She said I 
slumped, I was soft and flabby, I 
smelled. She couldn’t stand it any 
more, pretending I was the same.” 

“And your surprise?” 

"That was the one thing she could 
get from any man. She used to think I 
was special, she admired me, my re- 
straint, my straight hard body, 
my . . . my cool!” 

So it wasn’t possible after all. Pin- 
noke was no better than me. 

“Then I cried and begged. And 
Marie said that was the most disgust- 
ing thing of all; she could never re- 
spect a man who cried. And I’ve been 



crying ever since. Crying and drink- 
ing until I ran out of your money and 
here I am!” He disintegrated into a 
convulsion of wrenching sobs. “I don’t 
want to be real any more. I wish I 
were wooden again!” 

“Can you go back? Is it possible?” 

“I tried. I tried . . . but . . . t-too 
late!” he bawled. 

The neitt day we told Dr. 
Schlagobers Pinnoke wanted his “de- 
lusion” back but were told he couldn’t 
have it. The paper was submitted and 
the case was closed. Dr. S. slammed 
his carved door in our faces, mum- 
bling something about existential echo 

Pinnoke doesn’t think so well any 
more. He forgets things. He does 
isometric exercises in hopes of regain- 
ing the toughness of his pine torso. 
His grades are barely passable and he 
thinks only of women who, in turn, 
reject him. He’s getting as human as I 
am. 

But he hasn’t given up on Marie 
yet. He wears a back brace, a girdle, 
and a steel supporter. His face is 
forced into a Bogartian snarl. Tears 
give him away. He still hopes, but 
he’ll give up soon if he knows what’s 
good for him. 

He’s just like his father. I’ve been 
there too, and I ought to know. Be- 
cause once Dr. Schlagobers convinces 
you you’re human you haven’t got a 
chance. I too, tried to get back my 
sandpapered toughness. But once it 
goes it keeps going. Skin’s so easy to 
hurt. You get fatter and softer and cry 
all the time until you give up. You 
give up if you’re smart. 

I’m buying Pinnoke his own carving 
tools. When he’s ready we’ll go into 
partnership. He’s bound to have the 
same empathy with wood that I have. 
After all, isn’t he my boy? 

A chip off the old block. 

— J. J. Russ 
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The television was still on when 
John woke up. All the lights were off 
and the room brightened and dark- 
ened with each scene shift. Eyes still 
unfocused, he watched the fuzzy im- 
ages flicker — headlights in the dark, 
close up of a middle aged man’s face 
sporting several days growth of beard, 
white hair contrasting with the dark- 
ness, long shot of waves cresting on 
the beach, medium shot of two men, 
impatient expressions . . . 

John rubbed his palm across his 
chin and up over his cheek. He 
needed a shave, but it was Sunday. 
Another Sunday with the sports shows 
and movies and tickle games with his 
son and sex games with Hilda. He 
looked for a cigarette and knocked the 
ashtray off the edge of the chair. He’d 
clean it later, or let Hilda take care of 
it tomorrow. It was late. Sirens 
sounded faraway as he changed the 
channel with the push-button selector 
(a chase scene — the same one he had 
seen before? — cut to Cagney grin- 
ning, a siren, a grin). 

More sirens outside. Must be a 
fire, John thought. The television 
siren blended with the outside noise. 
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A stereo effect. The volume increased 
for the commercial — the Doublemint 
twins danced across the screen, smil- 
ing and chewing. Back to the movie, 
and sirens droning outside. 

If it was a fire, then it was probably 
somewhere around Chenago Street, 
in the black section near the hospital. 
Small town slums were growing, 
keeping pace with the cities. But not 
in the fifties movies, John thought, 
not on television; at least not right 
now. Cagney had a receded hairline. 
So did John, but that was a recent 
development. H ran his hand through 
his long blond hair, felt the bare spots 
that had once grown hair to grease 
and comb back on the sides. 

Key clicking in the lock, screen 
door slamming, a child’s whine, and, 
“Hello, we’re home.” Hilda turned on 
the lights and Doug, his face still 
smeared with chocolate, climbed into 
his lap. 

“Why do you have it so dark in 
here?” she asked. “It’s not good for 
your eyes. Did the Weinraubs call?” 
She sat down on the arm of the chair, 
not noticing the ashtray she kicked 
aside, and put her arm around John. 
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Doug, ever jealous, tried to pull her 
arm away, but John let him play with 
his fingers. 

It was earlier than he had thought; 
The television had distorted his sense 
of time. Nodding and conversing with 
Hilda, he tired to remember what he 
had done all day. He searched for 
subtle memories, patches of concrete 
experiances to prove he was alert and 
assuage the vague uncomfortableness. 

You’re tired, he told himself. Bad 
week, too many beers and cigarettes, 
not enough sleep. Hilda looked fine 
tonight; blond hair piled high on her 
head, rouged cheeks, nice shade of 
lipstick, no bra — that was her new 
fed. She was wearing a red pullover 
dress and gaudy gold earings that 
matched her fingernails. She would 
want sex tonight, John thought. Shit. 

“Do you want to hear about the 
movie?” Hilda asked. 

“I hated it,” Doug said, slapping 
John’s hand. Another commercial rang 
in — super offer, eight records and into 
a cathode clown running towards a 
glass dome followed by laughing and 
singing children, soon to stuff their im- 
aginary faces with impossible 
milkshakes and double-decker- 
hamburgers with secret sauce. 

John watched the commercial and 
listened to Hilda. She talked quickly, 
modulating her voice for effect, acting 
out the important scenes with her 
hands. And the commercial was re- 
duced second, a pause for breath. 
Back to the movie. 

“Then you did like the movie,” 
John said, absentmindedly tickling 
Doug, who stoically refused to giggle 
and was content to play with any fin- 
ger he could grasp. 

“I didn’t like all the violence. There 
was too much, and Doug started cry- 
ing during that sex scene you said had 
been cut so they could change the rat- 
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ing.” 

“Well, that’s what Joe told me and 
Loma told Joe:” 

“They'll be over to play cards to- 
night. Okay?” 

“Yeah,” John said, already regret- 
ting the rest of the night. 

The movie ended by sliding into an 
auto commercial. Then there was a 
public service announcement deli- 
vered by a ghetto chieftan, a preview 
of next week’s movie, and a quiz show 
that was losing its rating. John 
changed the channel, carefully dis- 
guising his interest in the new pro- 
gram. He nodded at all the appro- 
priate times, squeezed her hand and 
rested his head against her arm for 
dramatic effect. But it was Cagney’s 
face he saw superimposed on the 
screen — that same shot, white hair 
curled over his forehead, a few beads 
of sweat, waves on a dark beach, un- 
seen men waiting. Another siren 
shocked him out of his thoughts, but 
this time it was only the television. 

“There’s quite a fire over on Sus- 
quahanna Street,” Hilda said, shifting 
her position on the arm of the chair. 
She leaned against John and crossed 
her legs. “It’s so bad that they’re 
bringing in firetrucks from Central.” 

“You could even hear them in the 
movie,” Doug said. “And everytime 
one went by, everybody started talk- 
ing.” 

They watched the movie again, 
John and Hilda engrossed in the 
depths of realities only suggested. Soon 
they would have to surface and enter- 
tain and smile and later face each 
other for sex. 

“I can hear the sirens. Can I go out 
to watch, just for a while?” 

“No, young man,” Hilda said. “You 
are going to get ready for bed right 
now.” She leaned over to swat him, 
but he jumped off John’s lap and 



curled up beside the chair. She 
leaned over again, but this time it was 
only an excuse to touch John’s crotch, 
test it for a hard-on, order her dues 
with a Sunday night feel. It was too 
early — there could be no response 
yet. 

“You heard me,” she said. “Now 
get ready for bed.” 

John ignored her. Doug would go 
to bed, and even if he didn’t— what 
the hell. But Hilda soon relented. 
They watched the movie and didn’t 
hear Doug leave to watch another 
show in his bedroom. 

“I’ll have to prepare something be- 
fore they get here.” 

“So go. And make sure Doug’s in 
bed,” — he really didn’t care, but he’d 
satisfy her — “because he’s got school 
in the morning.” 

"No he doesn’t,” Hilda said. “It’s a 
legal holiday. I forget which one, but 
the banks are closed too.” 

As she left for the kitchen, John 
heard the sirens again. He tried to 
remember if they were outside or on 
television. 

Cagney was in the sand now, his 
game leg making his movements 
jerky, his large hands clinched into 
tight fists. In closer, with his face fill- 
ing the top right corner of the 
screen, a worn face, a tired face with 
one eye slightly lower than the other, 
mouth a deep wrinkle in the blanket 
of his face, ears dirty, mouth dry, 
slightly hungry and uncomfortable, 
recently bleached white hair covering 
his forehead. The men waited. Hilda 
had not prepared any food. She sat at 
the foot of his chair, absently caress- 
ing his good leg. Doug was watching 
a different station and had his set on 
too loud. John tried to remember 
something he had to do tomorrow. 

The doorbell rang. 

There was a long moment while 
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they both waited for Cagney to an- 
swer the door and then a cut to 
another commercial and they both got 
up at once to let the Weinraubs in. 

The Weinraubs entered with easy, 
practiced efficiency. A couple familiar 
hugs, slaps on shoulders and the pre- 
liminaries were out of the way. The 
television was moved so that it could 
be seen from the card table and the 
game was under way. 

After a while Hilda was winning. 
John should have been doing better, 
but the television was distracting him. 
Hilda had left it on for a possible 
news flash concerning the fire that 
was not yet under control. According 
to the last announcement, it was con- 
suming its second building, a four 
story walk-up with a store front that 
hadn’t been rented for the last six 
months. 

The Weinraubs were quite at home 
in John’s living room. Joe had been 
an old boyfriend of Hilda’s when they 
were in college. He had spent most of 
his time on campus playing football, 
drinking beer and setting a school rec- 
ord for screwing coeds. John had 
only known him after Hilda broke it 
off, and for reasons unknown to any of 
them, they doggedly spent a few 
hours a week together. John could 
play the sportminded, machismo 
type — and sometimes he really en- 
joyed it — but it was a ruse and he 
knew it, remembering painfully that 
he had lost most of his high school 
fights and had very few friends. The 
youthful trauma of acne, with all the 
resultant scars, gave him a rugged 
look that made the machismo game 
come easier. Most of his friends and 
neighbors suspected that he really 
swung his cock around, but it was all 
facade. Hilda knew better, though she 
never admitted it or discussed it with 
him. 



Joe Weinraub’s wife was moder- 
ately pretty — long blond hair, proba- 
bly straighetened, high cheekbones 
and large blue eyes, a long sloping 
nose over an asture mouth 
(colorless — fashionably without 

lipstick) and very large breasts. Al- 
ways braless, she was obviously proud 
of them as she was always touching 
them and pouting. 

“A full house,” Lorna Weinraub 
said, tickling her breasts and scooping 
up chips from the middle of the green 
felt table. She organized them into lit- 
tle piles of like colors while Joe 
started to pick up the cards. They 
only played poker and blackjack; 
bridge and canasta required too much 
concentration — that caused bad tem- 
pers, and only a light evening would 
do. 

“Dammit,” Hilda said. “I have 
three aces.” She spread the cards out 
neatly before her. Joe picked them up 
quickly and started shuffling. The 
light in the livingroom was dim, but 
no one complained. The softness that 
diffused the room was only partly a 
combination of low lights and pale 
yellow walls; the brandy and compul- 
sory pot completed the psychological 
tableau of grim delight and trans- 
ferred dislike. 

"That’s my girl,” Joe said. Keep 
winning and you can pay the rent.” 

“More coffee anybody?” asked 
Hilda, pushing her chair back, stand- 
ing up. “And don’t anyone sneak a 
look at those cards.” Everyone tried 
to laugh, but the television filled in 
for the embarrasing pause. It pro- 
vided a continuous background 
conversation with its movies and 
commercials. 

John stared at Lorna’s breast, 
caught her eye, grinned, and 
straightened his cards. Casual flirting 
was allowed, in fact, was one of the 
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rules. Hilda’s tits are bigger, John 
thought. His eyes burned and he was 
getting a headache. They would leave 
in about an hour, he thought. Once 
the lights were turned off, Hilda 
taken care of and asleep, John could 
play memory games until he fell 
asleep. 

He had a good hand this time — 
three kings for openers. Manipulat- 
ing the cards in his hand, fanning 
them open, he concentrated, felt his 
face tighten. He could almost hear 
the tin foil rattling of a distant sea — 
the television murmured, playing to 
an empty chair. 

“How's Doug?” Lorna asked. 

“Fine,” said John, but it was not 
his turn to speak. 

“He went to the dentist today,” 
Hilda said, bringing in a tray of 
cookies. “As a reward for only having 
one cavity, I took him to the movies, 
although I wish I hadn’t.” 

“Only one cavity?” asked Joe. 

"I wish I could say the same for 
mine,” Lorna said. “Susan needs 
braces and is setting a record for de- 
cay. Dr. Moldbaum says she has a 
‘non-cleansing mouth’. Suggested she 
use a water pic. We bought her one 
and she dropped it in the toiler. Now 
it doesn’t work.” 

“She has my teeth, poor kid,” Joe 
said. 

“Maybe it’s your toothpaste,” Hilda 
said, pouring coffee for Joe. 

“But we use a floride.” 

The television filled in — a commer- 
cial, extra-loud, planned for just such 
a moment, black coffee, just brewed 
and served on a silver tray to vacant 
doll-like guests who smiled and 
sniffed to arouse sympathetic television 
smells. 

Another round of cards, a pause to 
listen to another announcement about 
the fire — it was certainly out of con- 



trol and emergency measures were in 
order. That would mean more sirens 
and more coverage. John could hear 
the sirens. They sounded as if they 
were near the house, but he knew 
they weren’t. It was background 
noise; the television reporter — hair 
just fashionably long enough, natty 
suit with contrasting tie — was in the 
proper place; a fire to his right, in- 
coming trucks and fire engines to his 
left, all equipped with sirens that 
screeched only for effect. They be- 
came only background noise for the 
off-color fire. John started to get up to 
adjust the color (the fire was too 
green), but sat back down because it 
was his turn to deal. 

Another hand of cards, another 
pause for a commercial. It seemed the 
set was on too loud. It was an overly 
familiar movie, replayed too many 
times. They could almost say the di- 
alog along with it — indeed, they often 
did. The skinny cardshark had 
greenish golden hair and tightly set 
lips; his opponent was heavy, for con- 
trast, and had thick lips set between 
loose pockets of skin to magnify the il- 
lusion of soft-skinned decadence. The 
smells were musty — a blend of per- 
spiration, coffee, perfume and tobacco. 

The old man would win again. He’d 
always win; his face wore the strain of 
every game — he fed on success 
and tension. Each win was a meal 
hungrily sought after to be digested 
and stored in and around his face. 
Hanging jowls and fatty tissue pre- 
served the past. 

John ate pretzles and played cards, 
refusing Hilda’s polite offers of beer 
and whiskey. He pretended that he 
couldn’t drink during a game; it 
would muddle his thinking, and the 
odds had to be calculated continu- 
ously, with the play of every card. 

Everyone was quiet. Only the 
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clanking of the radiators and the shuf- 
fling of the tired spectators inter- 
rupted the hypnotic metronome beats 
of breathing. The cards sat unheeded 
in the middle of the table, sur- 
rounded by plastic chips of different 
colors. No sirens; the television was 
quiet, or playing out the same scene, 
winding down for the commercial. 

“Again?” Joe asked. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Hilda. 
“John, lower the TV; it’s giving me a 
headache.” 

Loma smiled at John, traded in her 
chips for quarters and dimes, rubbed 
her arm against her breast. "You can 
win it back next time.” 

How long had the commercial been 
on? John couldn’t remember. Joe and 
Lorna stood up and waited for John to 
get their coats. He had lost again. But 
to Loma, sweet, soft, almost — but not 
quite — flabby Lorna. The television 
was on too loud. 

Walking towards the door, Joe 
seemed impatient to leave and John 
kept glancing towards the television. 
They smiled at each other when their 
eyes were forced to meet, both re- 
greting the evening, both hoping to 
quickly make it a muddled 
memory — soon forgotten. It was a 
mutual understanding that this was 
how it was, and it would always be 
the same. 

It had always been the same. Kiss 
Lorna, she squeezes a bit too 
tightly — perhaps they weren’t kidding 
about an orgy. (That wasn’t a movie; 
flashback to an Italian movie, medium 
shot of brown shinned girl in low- 
cut-dress riding a count or something, 
holding his tie for security.) 

Joe smiled, adding a Temporary 
crease to his smooth face, and said 
goodbye and see you at work — John 
quickly forgot as he watched their car 
back out of the driveway. Hilda 



waved goodbye and stood at the door, 
holding John’s hand. 

“I’m hungry,” John said. 

“Hungry? You’ve been snacking all 
night.” 

“Maybe I’ll have some cereal.” 

"Let’s go to bed,” Hilda said, slip- 
ping the clasps from her hair and 
shaking her head. Her hair fell to her 
shoulders, unkempt and curly. “You 
can wait until morning.” 

“So can you.” 

Hilda laughed and watched televi- 
sion while John went into the kitchen. 
The kitchen was small, L shaped and 
modern. A formica top table fitted 
into the corner and one of the four 
wicker backed chairs was broken. Ris- 
ing on his toes, John searched for the 
cereal. 

“The news is on,” Hilda said. 
“More about the fire. Two firemen 
had to be taken to University because 
of smoke inhalation. I don’t know how 
many people are dead. Here, I’ll turn 
it up.” 

“Don’t wake Doug. I can’t find the 
cereal, dammit.” 

“Here,” said Hilda, “listen.” 

The television speaker reverber- 
ated, the announcer coughed, a few 
shouts, the confident voice of a 
woman who was in no danger, 
another announcer, sports, weather, 
and a breakfast commercial ( chocolate 
cereal is the best, ’cause it’s made to 
give you zest — why didn’t Hilda turn 
it off?). 

“Do you want to go see the fire for 
awhile?” Hilda asked, stepping into 
the kitchen, pressing herself against 
John who was still peeking into the 
cupboard. She tucked her hands 
under his belt, pushed them towards 
his crotch. “We could park the car a 
few blocks away and walk over.” 

It was warm in the house. John 
would check the thermometer as soon 
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as Hilda gave up. Hilda always turned 
it up when company came. There was 
no cereal, tomorrow was another day. 

“You used to get hard when I did 
this. Remember?” 

Standing in front of the paneled 
cupboards — the veneer was coming 
unglued — John waited until she was 
finished. Either she’d make it or they 
would go to sleep. It was her turn to 
arouse him, say the right things. He was 
tired, had had a hard day at the 
office — mix up or something. He tried 
to remember what he’d done during 
the day, but could only remember the 
newscasts — certainly it was only fair 
that she should leave him alone. He’d 
played a good game of cards. It was 
too hot. What time was it? 

“I need you.” 

“Yes,” John said, clearing his 
throat. 

“It’s no use.” 

Well, John thought, go on. 

“I need you right now.” 

He was a lawyer, that actor, or 
something like that. The roles merged 
in John’s mind — actor and role, at one 
point they were the same thing. He 
couldn’t remember the name of the 
movie; he didn’t try. He was hard. 
He could turn on the stove and make 
it warmer. The announcer repeated 
his announcement, his voice a dull 
monotone. Sadness and horror were 
alright emotions, John thought. He 
was afraid he would lose the hard-on. 
He pictured himself lying on cush- 
ions, fingers playing and pressing into 
the deep, soft pile of the rug. 

He leaned against the table while 
Hilda played with him, first with her 
fingers, then with her mouth; but it 
was a ruse — she wanted him on the 
bed, beating against her, strong and 
virile. It was too warm in the house. 
Beads of sweat formed on his 
forehead. 



The announcer was saying some- 
thing about the fire. He couldn’t 
quite make it out, strained to hear, 
went slowly limp. 

“It’s no use,’ she repeated. 

“What was that about the fire?” 
John asked, zipping up his pants, 
heading back into the living room. 

Hilda remained in the kitchen. 
John pulled a chair in front of the 
television and took off his shoes. 
Maybe he would take off his shirt, 
too — it was much too warm. 

"I’m sorry, John,” Hilda said from 
the kitchen. 

John nodded silently in reply, wait- 
ing for her to come in the room and 
try again. Maybe it would work this 
time, sometimes it did. He tried to. 
ignore the sirens and the announcer. 
He stifled a yawn and closed his eyes. 
Maybe he could get hard and play 
with her. He wanted to sleep. 

“Don’t take off your shoes,” she 
said. “The Weinraubs are coming 
over for cards.” 

“But they were here last night.” 

“No, silly. We made the card party 
for tonight. Remember?” 

Of course he remembered — the 
card party, the tin foil ocean. Some- 
where the men were still waiting and 
there was a knock at the door. 

Everyone was quiet. Only the 
clanking of the radiators and the shuf- 
fling of the tired spectators interupted 
the hypnotic metronome beats of bre- 
athing. The cards sat unheeded in the 
middle of the table, surrounded by 
plastic chips of different colors. No si- 
rens; the television was quiet, or play- 
ing out the same scene, winding 
down for the commercial. 

John tried to remember to check 
the thermostat, but it was his turn to 
deal. 

— Jack C. Haldeman ii 
& Jack Dann 
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THE DAY I LOST IT 

Kendall Evans’ previous appearance here was “Metamorphosis” (May, 
1974). Now he returns with a tale about a Secret Agent whose life hov- 
ers between fantasy and reality . . . 

KENDALL EVANS 



M. AM MATCHLESS. 

On this overcast London street, 
standing near a pub’s entrance and 
pawing at my shirt pocket, I am with- 
out matches for my cigarette. It dan- 
gles, doubled in vision’s oval window 
where my mind feels naked to the 
universe, trapped in the gentle press 
of my lips. And my gold lighter with 
engraved initials bke so: 

R 

O 

D 

is useless in my pocket, the flint re- 
duced to a powder of scattered filings. 
The lack of flint in the lighter, my 
lack of matches, are annoying sugges- 
tions that I might be slightly incom- 
petent. 

So I remind myself I should pur- 
chase some flints, because I like the 
lighter. I like the double suggestive- 
ness of the engraved letters: their 
sexual tilt, the ambiguous acronym of 
the letters lacking periods. 

The dangling cigarette makes me 
vaguely nervous. Removing it from 
my lips I effectively reduce the ten- 
sion. 

And notice a young blue-mini- 
skirted blonde girl pushing a baby 
carriage. A short distance past me she 
halts, bending over the handle of the 
carriage to adjust the infant’s covers, 
and as a result her mini-skirt hikes 



upward to reveal the sheen of blue 
silk panties stretched taut over the 
smooth mounds of her buttocks. Star- 
ing appreciatively stirs me slightly, 
and when she straightens my eyes 
shift downward a notch to linger on 
the firm flesh of her legs. 

My mind makes the transition to an 
old man approaching, tapping his 
cane regularly. The percussive sound 
of the taps merges with notes that 
spark here and there in the traffic — 
the honk of horn, the thrum of 
wheels — and an indisputable order is 
formed. This peripheral manifestation 
of my theme song lifts my spirits, 
makes me feel that this day will be a 
good one. 

I look to the traffic stream, where 
cars of a generally more conservative 
color than those in America blur past, 
and the sounds continue weaving 
themselves together. My theme 
builds, its tempo speeding up, its 
volume increasing. 

The melody is more blatant now, 
its presence definite; and on the surge 
of sound I swell until I feel epical, 
immense in a vivid milieu. 

And though it recedes a moment la- 
ter, I am left with a nucleus of good 
feelings. I step toward the half- 
timbered facade of the pub, kick 
gently with the toe of my boot at an 
ash-gray beam set diagonally in white 
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plaster. My orders require me to en- 
ter the pub at 11:00 exactly, and as 
usual I have arrived early. So though 
I probably should not be doing this, I 
am waiting right outside the Boar’s 
Tusk. Since it would go contrary to 
my orders, I cannot step into the pub 
for a light. 

Unlit cigarette in hand, I return to 
the ash beam, giving it a second 
touch with boot tip. 

The trip over from America was 
uneventful, excepting the rainbow 
and the shadow. I had taken these, at 
first, for a negative sign. 

Weary of reading the material 
tucked into the kangaroo pouch 
stitched to the back of the seat di- 
rectly before me, I decided to study 
cloud formations. For this was all that 
could be seen through the tiny win- 
dow at my side: beneath a blue vac- 
ancy of sky, a landscape of clouds. 
They stretched as for as the horizon 
without interruption. The panorama 
resembled a snow-blanketed terrain, a 
land of cotton. The surface was fea- 
tured with whorls, cloud mountains, 
imitation vallyes. Above the kingdom 
of clouds, up nearer the plane, were 
small pufis of white, disconnected, re- 
sembling negative images of black 
flak. 

It was then that I noticed the rain- 
bow. Not your ordinary rainbow; this 
one was circular, target shaped, a 
series of concentric bands of color: 
red, yellow-green, blue, violet. In 
toward the center the colors were 
fairly distinct, but outward they be- 
came increasingly translucent. I was 
fascinated, I had never before seen, 
never heard about or read about a 
target-shaped rainbow, and I kept 
staring at it. I called it to the atten- 
tion of the passenger beside me, who 
was interested, but only slightly. Ap- 



parently mysteries didn’t intrigue 
him. But then I’m a secret agent, so 
I’m automatically intrigued by mys- 
teries. Or at least if you read the 
brochures on my profession, you’ll 
find they say this is the case. 

It took me only a moment to realize 
that the rainbow was traveling with 
us, moving as the moon moves follow- 
ing one through the trees of a forest, 
and not fixed like a projected image 
on the clouds. 

And then, within the bands of col- 
or, deep at the very center, I noticed 
the shadow. It seemed appropriate, a 
dark center for a target: the bull’s- 
eye. But the shadow, the darkness, 
was not a circle; rather, it was irregu- 
lar. 

The plane was descending to a 
lower flight path; the cloud terrain 
tilted, seemed to move upward to- 
ward the plane. The rainbow ex- 
panded; as did the shadow, until it 
became recognizable. It was the 
shadow of the airplane, a guppy- 
shaped silhouette of the 747 jetliner. 
As I mentioned, for an instant I took 
it as a bad sign: the plane I was 
aboard at the center of a target. As if 
it were about to be destroyed. And I 
began to doubt the efficacy of my new 
assignment. 

But an agent doesn’t need fears as 
he begins an assignment, so I brought 
forth my powers of logic to banish the 
demons. Logic said: all rainbows may 
very well be circular. After all, I 
thought, they do seem to form an arc 
of a circle, and they may continue in- 
visible beneath the earth, or rather 
would continue if the earth did not 
intervene. Logic also suggested that 
this might be a perfectly ordinary 
phenomenon which I was observing. 
Airplanes might cast rainbow- 
circumscribed shadows on nearly ev- 
ery flight when atmospheric condi- 
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tions were right. Of course I won- 
dered, still, why I had not heard of 
this before. 

But I thought of the wind keening 
on the wings, and listened to the scat- 
tered sounds of the passengers, and 
notes and chords of my theme soon 
soothed me. 

Completing a circle on the 
sidewalk, I approach the ash beam, 
tapping it again. 

And glance at my watch, its dial a 
calibrated circle with three silver 
hands. 

After my arrival I took the under- 
ground to Paddington Station and ob- 
tained a room at the Cecil Court 
Hotel in Sussex Gardens. Located 
near Hyde Park, the hotel was a vir- 
tual pension, a bed-and-breakfast 
place that I liked because the owner 
served Canadian Bacon with the 
breakfast. The key to my room 
proved a minor inconvenience be- 
cause it was attached to a key-chain 
whose ornament was a large flat 
trapezoid of blue plastic that bulged 
in my pocket. On one side of the or- 
nament was the name and address of 
the hotel, but on the opposite side 
was a white design that I liked. When 
I first saw it I thought it to be a 
fleur-de-lis. Actually, it consisted of a 
crowned lion reared on hind legs and 
facing front, surrounded by two 
reared unicorns in profile, facing the 
lion and wearing crowns as collars. I 
believed the design would be a good 
one for a talisman; its symmetry gave 
me a sense of order, of things being 
under control. 

My contact appears, interrupting 
these thoughts. I have never seen the 
man before, but I recognize his 
piebald fedora, which obtrudes glar- 
ingly in a nation of black bowlers. A 
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telephone call earlier this morning 
mentioned the hat and little else. He 
sees me lingering at the pub’s en- 
trance. He doesn’t know me but recog- 
nizes me for what I am: one of us. Or 
maybe he thinks I’m one of them. In 
any case, my presence — which can be 
overwhelming — brings him up short. 
He is about to continue into the 
Boar’s Tusk but I stop him. Grinning, 
I bum a match from him. He frowns; 
without speaking he lights my 
cigarette and then walks on, into the 
pub. 

Lingering outside I return to the 
ash colored beam, give it another tap, 
notice that I am doing so, realize that 
I have been doing so repeatedly for 
the past twenty minutes. And sud- 
denly know this tends to be a habit of 
mine when I am standing waiting 
somewhere, to walk from some 
specific point or object and then re- 
turn to it, making contact with it each 
time, as if I am returning to a point of 
security. The behavior worries me 
because it strikes me as being slightly 
compulsive. 

Checking my watch I note that it is 
11:00 exactly. Entering the pub I pass 
beneath the suspended sign which, 
labeled magnet ales, bears a picture 
of an immense horseshoe magnet. In- 
side, the pub is a dingy place. Above 
the bar the ceiling lowers and on the 
resulting verticle surface are a series 
of framed photographs, poor quality 
and with a slight pink tint, of nude 
women, their armpits and pubes shav- 
en bald. Maybe this way they are 
not supposed to be obscene, I decide; 
perhaps there is some local law or or- 
dinance which prohibits revealing 
pubic hair. But the result is ugly, it 
repels me, making me feel that there 
is a sickness pervading here. A cluster 
of people at the bar speak with thick 
accents and demonstrate none of the 
traditional British reserve. Looking 
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around, I conclude that this place 
isn’t exactly the crotch of luxury. But 
then, secret agents don’t actually al- 
ways move in such expensive and ex- 
clusive circles. Don’t believe the 
brochures on that point. An agent’s 
expense account is strictly budgeted. 

I spot the piebald fedora and walk 
toward the table, sitting down across 
from my fellow operative. 

“Hello, Joseph,” I say, using the 
name I was instructed to employ. “I 
see you’ve ordered my usual bottle of 
Bass’s Ale.” The entire sentence is 
coded; it verifies my identity. But of 
course an actual bottle of Bass & Co’s 
Pale Ale is on the table; I recognize 
the blue triangle on the oval lable. 

“Hi, Michael,” he says. My name is 
not Michael. “How are Betty and the 
lads?” There is no Betty, there are no 
children. 

“Oh, Betty’s fine,” I say, tilting the 
mug and pouring the ale into it. 
When the mug is nearly full, topped 
by a narrow white disk of head, about 
a quarter of the bottle remains. “De- 
nise just graduated from high school. 
And Bruce is captain of his little 
league team. My God, you should see 
Denise; she’s starting to look like a 
real lady. Developing, you know.” 

I crush my cigarette out in a dirty 
tin ash tray the color of tarnished 
pewter, and ask Joseph for his 
matches; he passes them across the 
table. After lighting my cigarette and 
sipping at the ale, I ask him about his 
wife. 

“Louise is well,” he informs me. 
His expression remains laconic. 

We continue talking, engaging in 
paltry conversation. Our words are 
meaningless; we speak of trivialities, 
fabricated families, lies and lives 
made up in the convoluted hallways 
of the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
devious collective intellect. 

And the agent who composed my 
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lines didn’t do his homework. Or at 
least, I assume he neglected to check 
my dossier; either that, or he in- 
dulged in a pointless practical joke. In 
any case, I am forced to drink Bass’s 
Ale when I would prefer a good cold 
glass of light Heineken. 

Reaching out, I tick my cigarette 
against the rim of the ash tray, knock- 
ing loose a nipple of ash. 

The repetitive aspect of smoking 
occurs to me, .the way my arm 
reaches out time and again to tap 
cigarette against ash tray, and I am 
obscurely reminded of my behavior 
outside the pub, when I continually 
approached and made contact with 
the ash-colored beam. It strikes me 
that such repetitive actions have a 
ritualistic quality about them. And 
looking to the ash tray, it appears to 
me to be a kind of offering dish, its 
contents ashen remnants of a sacrifice. 

“Well, Joe,” I say, noticing that I 
have nearly finished the ale; “I guess 
I’d better be leaving.” 

“Oh, wait a second,” he says. “I 
was going to ask you: have you seen 
today’s copy of the Daily Mail?” 

“No. No, I haven’t. Why?” 

“It’s got some interesting news in 
it. I thought you might want to read 
it.” He hands the newspaper, which 
has been resting on the seat beside 
him all this while, across the table. 

Standing to leave, I tuck the news- 
paper under one arm and swig a last 
long draught of ale standing. “Good- 
by, Joseph,” I say, and crush my 
cigarette out in the bottom of the ash 
tray. The two whitish butts, strewn 
with ashes, resemble small charred 
fragments of bone. 

Outside it has been showering, al- 
though the sun shines through a rag- 
ged gap in the clouds. There are 
continent-shaped puddles on the 
walk. A red, double-decker bus 
rushes past, spewing an invisible 
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stream of noxious exhaust. I glance 
between the folded pages of the 
newspaper, and sure enough inside 
are foreign sheets: my top-secret or- 
ders. 

Somewhere, just at the edge of 
things, my theme is building. 
Snatches of it flirt in the traffic. In- 
stantly my mind sharpens to a more 
alert state. I notice the sleek black 
Daimler sliding up on my right; from 
the comer of my eye I catch an image 
of four men inside. Sunlight glances 
gently off the snout, long and smooth, 
of the rifle held by the man opposite 
the driver. 

My theme crescendos, complete 
with staccato rhythms, frenzied tem- 
po. Danger and possibility depend 
from the cloud speckled sky. I take 
several quick steps forward; the long 
strides feel just exactly right. Every 
move I make now is easy, controlled. 
Gracefully I dive forward. . . . 

But my impact with the pavement 
is harsher than expected. Something 
snaps in my pocket, I realize it is 
breaking plastic, blue plastic, and pic- 
ture in my mind fleur-de-lis sym- 
metry shattering. 

Something is wrong, most definitely 
wrong. Bullets crack around me on 
the sidewalk, causing splinters of con- 
crete to sting my face, and I squirm 
forward, toward the shelter of a 
parked car. My theme seems to fall 
short of its peak, to jangle with omi- 
nous discords, out-of-time, off-key, and 
as my .38 special slides from its hol- 
ster and into my hand, I am left dan- 
gling in silence. My theme is absent, 
nowhere to be heard. 

The rainbow fills. my mind, I pic- 
ture my own silhouette at the center 
of the target, the calibrations in the 
sight of my enemy’s weapon perhaps 
mesh with the bands of color. I suffer 
an acute urge to drop the revolver 
and curl fetally, my theme song is 
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gone and what can I do now that I’ve 
lost it? 

The Daimler squeals to a halt, 
skewing into the adjacent lane. Sun- 
light opaques its windshield. Crouch- 
ing behind a parked Rolls, peering 
around a fender, I feel knotted, my 
body wants to be immobile but I fight 
this desire. The loss of my theme 
gives me a most mortal feeling, an 
undertow of fallibility, weakness, 
cowardice, which are for the most 
part outside my experience. But I 
fight upward into the drone and spat- 
ter of bullets, the ricocheting particles 
whining, the buzzing and blossoming 
confusion, and fire upon the men spill- 
ing from the open doors of the 
Daimler, a repetition of bullets. 

I feel pain stitch across my arm, 
and realize I am hit. I fire again and 
again, watching as two of them col- 
lapse. My side is being eaten out is 
all bloody and numb but I am holding 
on to consciousness or trying to my 
ears my eyes the sirens spinning- 
flashing lights. . . . 

I HAVE RENTED this cheap flat with 
its view of an ugly industrial section 
of London, and I sit in this room and 
I smoke many cigarettes, many too 
many. I was in the hospital for a 
while but recovered, more or less. 
For a time it was difficult to get up, 
to get dressed. I kept neglecting to 
shave. I have been listless this past 
few weeks, as limp as a dead alba- 
tross* 

But I think I’m getting better. I’m 
going out more often now. I may 
even take another assignment soon. 

I’m hoping my theme .will re- 
turn . . . but in the meantime, and 
even if it doesn’t, I do the only thing 
I can do. 

I muddle through. 

— Kendall Evans 
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A Midsummer Tempest, by Poul derson) while the not-unattainable she 
Anderson, Doubleday, 1974, $5.95, to whom he likens England’s fields of 
207 pages (425 words per) wheat is the spirited and hoydenish 

Jennifer Alayne, ward of Sir Malachi 
Poul Anderson is not one of those Shelgrave, the nastiest and yet most 
science-fiction writers whose settings plausible Roundhead ever to work out 
almost always seem to be a plastic his sexual frustrations brainwashing 
construct following the best rules of witches or building an anachronistic 
modern industrial design (various railroad. 

super-Manhattans, usually — see Har- . Yet this book also demonstrates 
lan Ellison and Robert Silverberg). how the wide, multi-disciplined and 
Here he depicts the Weather and -eareful researching (history, geog- 
countryside of Seventeenth-Century raphy, hard and soft sciences, witch- 
England with a robustious loving care craft, the world of faery) characteristic 
comparable to Chaucer’s or P. G. of the best science-fiction writers can 
Wodehouse’s. Sample: "1 recall how mightily aid in the construction of a 
I, a youth first visiting this isle, when dazzling science fantasy based on the 
steeple-chasing, wished that I might idea of parallel, divergent and yet in- 
fall and break my neck, to leave these terconnected universes (including one 
bones in England. Yon English wheat- where Shakespeare’s plays are all true 
field, stalks as slim as she, sun- histories and the British Civil War 
ripened, goes in ripples like her walk; takes a different tack) — one of the in- 
its hue and heaviness bespeak her tersections being the taproom of the 
hair; the soul above it is no butterfly Old Phoenix tavern, where anyone 
to flit and preen on jewel-broidered may turn up, from Titania and Puck 
wings, but rather is, I think, a youth- to D'Artagnan to Paraphysicist Valeria 
fill hawk already riding lonely on the Matuchek (usa) to Clodia Pulcher, 
wind.” the Elizabeth Burton (or is it Jackie 

The speaker is our hero. Prince Onassis or even Simone de 
Rupert of the Rhine, defender of Beauvoir?) of young Caesar’s Rome. 
Charles I, he of the famous Drops Finally, the book is almost a show- 
and also Metal (a warlike and roman- case of Anderson s command of 
tic prince, but also science-smitten words, bastioned by decades of hard 
and an artist, made to order for An- study, experimenting, translating, and 
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of writing many sorts of poetry: here 
be blank verse and other Shakespear- 
ean language, artfully placed rhymed 
couplets, a meticulously spelt South 
country drawl, shrewd touches of 
Dutch and Mediterranean speech, 
freewheeling modem lingo — is there 
anything this man can’t do? 

The Not-World, by Thomas Bur- 
nett Swann, DAW, 1975, $1.25, 160 
pages (325 words per) 

Here is a somewhat similar and 
slenderer fantasy set in England (Bris- 
tol and the nearby forest of the title) 
about a century later. It too has the 
supernatural world of the old woods 
(Genii, Drusii, Night Mares, a witch) 
pitted against progress (a hydrogen 
balloon, for instance). Heroine and 
hero are a Gothic novelist (spinster of 
30 with a limp) and a jolly (but also 
well-educated) tar; and there’s her 
plump poetess aunt and also Thomas 
Chatterton, the boy genius who died 
at 17 — or maybe didn’t. 

The wonder is that the story holds 
up so very well in comparison with 
Anderson’s; in their way (more play- 
ful) the high points are as high. An- 
derson appears to have the more sci- 
entific, Swann the more purely liter- 
ary education, but he is also a poet 
(the Robert Herrick sort of charming 
trifles) and (always most important!) a 
devoted lover of words. Take this (of a 
mined church): 

“ Chapel looks safe, ’cept for 
them bird things on the roof. ” 
"Gargoyles." 

"Ghouls, yc/u say? Perched on 
the house o’God like so many 
gulls!" 

Or, of the interior: 

The nave was large and cold and 
empty of pews, a forest of lime- 
stone whose animals peered through 



the eyes of its saints. 

Or, 

Owls in a forest chapel. They 
nested in ivy around her London 
house. They fluttered about the 
masts of ships on the Thames. 
They flew at genteel ladies, who 
flung up their hands to protect 
their hair and gracefully swooned 
in the arms of waiting gentlemen. 
Occasionally Swann pushes this sort 
of thing almost too far toward artifi- 
ciality: 

They were weeping willows 
which, unlike their civilized sisters, 
bent away from the water, melan- 
choly maidens fearful of wetting 
their skirts. 

But mostly his touch and judgment 
are very sure: 

The waters were sluggish and 
murky; they seemed to swallow the 
sunbeams like so many goldfish 
. . . Night Mares perhaps found 
the waters congenial for their 
duels and drownings. 

Here truly, is a supernatural fantasy 
for Georgette Heyer fans and lovers 
of "children’s books” like The Wind in 
the Willows and The Three Mulla 
Mulgars — completely non-pedantic 
yet scholarly and alive with literary 
and historical allusions and perky lan- 
guage. And a charming cover by 
George Barr. A delight. 

Xelucha, by M. P. Shiel, Arkham, 
1975, $6.50, 244 pages (325 words 
per) 

These are reputedly classic horror 
stories (Lovecraft praised ’em) told in 
some of the wildest melodramatic lan- 
guage going — essence or elixir of fin 
de si'ecle. Who but Shiel could (or 
would) ask such rhetorical questions 
as “Can a moon-beam, then, perish of 
suppurations? Can the rainbow be 
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eaten by worms? Ha! Ha!” Who 
wouldn’t be intrigued by that black, 
rayless chamber where “Lucy Hill 
stabbed to the heart Caccofogo, mis- 
taking the scar on his back for the 
scar of Soriac,” or receive such a 
communication as did the lady Row- 
ena Howard of Iste: “A man costumed 
as a polar bear (Darnley’s scretary) 
contrived to drop into her parasol a 
card which bore the words, ‘May we 
meet? At the Meta Sudana,’ ” or by 
Xelucha herself (“Her nose underwent 
a green decay before burial” — as faith- 
fully recorded by Utpatel on the dust 
jacket). 

From Evil’s Pillow, by Basil Cop- 
per, Arkham House, 1973, $6.00, 177 
pages (335 words per) 

Modem British supernatural horror 
writers have a reputation for chaste- 
ness and restraint, but clearly a man 
who can discern an affinity between 
Charon’s barge and Cleopatra’s; create 
an infernal machine resembling “an 
early instrument of Galileo,” base a 
tale on a painting of a sinister old man 
lugging a naked girl head downward 
so that “her long gold hair dragged 
through the wet grass,” or end a 
novella with “the teeth, bones and 
hair of three young girls” cannot be 
entirely bloodless. 

In particular “Amber Print” is a de- 
light in its knowledgeable depiction of 
silent-film hobbyists and its rekindling 
of the romantic murky world of Ger- 
man Expressionist cinema, of Decla- 
Bioscop and Ufa’s Neubabelsberg 
Studios, of Conrad Veidt, Lya de Put- 
tj, Lil Dagover, and Gosta Ekmann, 
and especially of a lost print of 
Caligari, the last showing of which is 
managed with horrendous panache. 

. Don’t be put off this book by Ut- 
patel’s dustjacket art, which mysteri- 



ously depicts three mincing drag 
queens posturing before Japan’s new- 
risen sun. Underneath is the good, 
good Banta paper and binding that 
embodied Derleth’s and his Arkham’s 
integrity. 

Stories of Darkness and Dread, 
by Joseph Payne Brennan, Arkham, 
1973, $6.00, 174 pages (350 words 
per) 

Here is good, competent second- 
generation Weird Tales — -all of these 
stories would certainly have sold to 
that magazine, had it lasted into the 
1960’s. A touch heavy-handed, a bit 
lurid, but written with gusto. I do the 
reader no disservice if for example 
here I reveal that the seven winds of 
“City of the Seven Winds” are “the 
four winds of earth and the three 
winds of hell!” Another inexplicable 
drag-queen dust jacket, completely 
out of key with the stark events in- 
side, this time by Denis Tiani. 

Dreams from R’Lyeh, by Lin Car- 
ter, Arkham, 1975, $5.00, 72 pages 

I can accept such lines as: 

“Never let the worldly wise 

Wipe the dream-dust from our 

eyes," 

“Sometimes 1 dream that I was 
once a man 

On some small planet in the 
deeps of night. ” 

I pause at: 

” The world’s a skull-full of 
stinking mould- 

And 1 laugh at your little gods!" 

"Canst save thee from the 
hunger-maddened wrath 

Of the Begotten of Shub- 
Nigguarth. ” 

“Jones gibbering and mad. Un- 
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cle was dead. 

They found his body. All except 
the head.”~ 

I almost come to a full stop at: 

“My kingdom here is dust and 
bones. 

But I rule on from newer 
thrones.” 

“And the sound of footsteps call- 
ing 

Comes across the world to me." 

But when it comes to, 

“The nations kneel in fear be- 
fore our step . . . 

We are the children of Nyar- 
lathotep. ” 

“Dim vast Cykamosh, I am no 
more sane. 

For too much horror burns 
away the brain,” 

then I can only express my feelings in 
the immortal lines of a forgotten poet, 

“I am crazed with the spell of 
Arabia- 

They have stolen my wits 
away.” 

As Lin Carter himself wrote to L. 
Sprague de Camp, who does the in- 
troduction, “They were written in a 
sense of fun, the shivery relish of 
Lovecraftian ghoulishness and 
Klarkash-Tonian hyperbole.” One 
poem, “Shard,” is very nice. A de- 
lightfully Cthulhu-cultish cover by 
Tim Kirk, best current Arkham artist 
(with Herb Arnold). 

Citadels of Mystery, by L. 
Sprague and Catherine C. de Camp, 
Ballantine, 1973, $1.25, 292 pages 
(450 words per) 

A beautifully satisfying book about 
all those “lost civilizations” that were 
the ultimate symbols of mystery to 
me when I was a child and some of 
them were just being discovered: Eas- 



ter Island, the Mayans, the mountain 
fortress of Machu Piccu. et cetera — 
what they're like to visit today, the 
various crackpot (and more respecta- 
ble) theories about them, the fantasy 
uses to which they’ve been put, to- 
gether with notes, bibliography, and 
index, and appropriate quotes from 
Lovecraft, Clark Ashton Smith, 
Robert E. Howard, Lin Carter, By- 
ron, Fitzgerald, Shelley and Tenny- 
son. 

Fantasy Collector’s Annual 
1974; same 1975 and The Fire- 
Fiend and the Raven, edited and 
published by Gerry de la Ree, Saddle 
River, N.J., 07458 

Three fine 8 1/2 x 11" softcovers of 
black-and-white fantasy illustrations; 
facsimile, typed and printed letters of 
fantasy writers and artists, photo- 
graphs, signatures of such as George 
Sterling and Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
that sort of thing. Outstanding in the 
first are the deliciously sexy line 
drawings of Mahlon Blaine from the 
collection of Dunninger, the mentalist 
(and two fine Papes and some 
Blackwood and Lovecraft letters and 
the dust jacket of The Outsider ); in 
the second: Wegeulin’s illustrations of 
Montezuma’s Daughter, some fine 
Finlays and letters the artist got from 
Seabury Quinn (and much more); the 
last enshrines the failure of one C. D. 
Gardette to counterfeit Poe with lines 
such as: 

“Spat a ceaseless, seething, hiss- 
ing, bubbling stream of goreT 

The Bradbury Companion, by Wil- 
liam F. Nolan, Gale Research, 1975, 
$28.50, 339 pages (400 words per 
quarto p.) 

Here is the definitive scrapbook 
(Cont. on page 129) 
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Letters intended for publication 
should be typed, double-spaced, on 
one side of each sheet, and addressed 
to According to You, Box 409, Falls 
Church, Va., 22046 

Dear Ted, 

Having received the December 
1975 issue of Fantastic, I would like 
to make come comments on Fritz 
Leiber’s review of Weinberg’s and my 
Reader’s Guide to the Cthulhu 
Mythos. 

The omissions that Fritz noted in 
his review were given to me when I 
met Fritz last year, and will be in- 
cluded in the errata and addenda that 
I hope to publish, and the eventual 
third edition of the Reader’s Guide- 

Fritz stated, “One questions the 
need to include all of Robert E. 
Howard’s Conan stories, apparently 
on the grounds that a couple of 
Sprague de Camp’s posthumous ones 
contain Mythos references.” It was 
decided that if the Reader’s Guide 
was going to fulfil its function to the 
reader, and the writer as well, stories 
included as being Cthulhu Mythos 
that were part of a series should also 
be grouped with the entire series, 
since the non-Mythos stories give 
additional background on elements 
and characters in the Mythos stories. 
This, subsequently, facilitated the 
reader in locating these non-Mythos 
stories without having to resort to 
another bibliography. 

Fritz further stated, "Or the wis- 



dom of including scores of unpub- 
lished and merely projected Cthulhu 
tales. But even such works of 
supererogation demonstrate the en- 
during fascination of Lovecraft’s 
bizarre creation.” Since a bibliography 
usually goes out of date quite rapidly, 
unless there is a built-in cut-off date, 
and I was contacting everyone men- 
tioned within, it was decided to in- 
clude the tides of stories not yet pub- 
lished and those that were in prog- 
ress. Of the 104 unpublished titles, 41 
have been published or had their ti- 
tles changed. Of the 95 titles of in 
progress stories, 26 have been pub- 
lished, are unpublished at this writ- 
ing, or the tides have been changed. 
Since the manuscript was sent to the 
publisher in 1974, there have been 72 
further Cthulhu Mythos or related 
stories published in amateur or pro- 
fessional magazines, or in book form. 

Of interest on the same subject, to 
the readership of Fantastic, is the 
fact that daw Books, Inc. will be pub- 
lishing my original anthology. The 
Disciples of Cthulhu, next year. As 
well as the 19,000-word “The Terror 
from the Depths” by Fritz Leiber — a 
collaboration between Fritz Leiber 
1937 and Fritz Leiber 1975 — and a 
guest introduction by Robert Bloch, 
there are stories by Brian Lumley, 
James Wade, Bob Van Laerhoven, 
Ramsey Campbell, Walter C. DeBill 
Jr., Joseph Payne Brennan, Lin Car- 
ter, and Eddy C. Bertin. A total of 
nine stories for 110,000 words, never 
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published before now. 

Edward P. Berglund 
SSgt Edward P. Berglund, 472-46- 

7335 

8th itt HqCo HqBn 2dMarDiv fmf 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 28542 

TW— 

The mention of Clark Ashton 
Smith’s death as having occurred in 
1957 (he actually expired in 1961), in 
the introduction to the Smith/Carter 
collaboration in the October Fantas- 
tic, was a typo, right? 

Your inclusion of this piece seems 
to constitute a rather direct contradic- 
tion to a certain publishing policy you 
mentioned in reply to Alan L. Bos- 
tick’s letter in the June Fantastic; 
i.e. you seemed to imply (to, at least, 
me) that you are against publishing 
any new Cthulhu Mythos stories. Yet, 
as one even slightly steeped in the 
pseudo-lore of the Mythos can easily 
divine, “The Scroll of Morloc” is ob- 
viously & inarguably a Mythos tale; at 
least in the “Clark Ashton Smith 
branch” of the Mythos. (Concievably, 
well-nigh every writer who has con- 
tributed to this esoteric sub-genre 
could be awarded his own “branch” of 
gods, place-names, etc.) 

The various mentions of the Voor- 
mis, the Serpent-people (of Valusia, 
creations of Robert E. Howard), the 
daemon-deity Tsathoggua, N’kai (in- 
vented by hpl in “The Whispererin 
Darkness”), the Gnophkeh (again, in- 
vented by hpl), &' especially the 
ever-present Old Ones (pg 32, line 
25) concretely confirm this. 

Does this mean that you’ve re- 
thought your seeming prejudice to- 
ward Mythos tales? Or are you willing 
to overlook apparent principles in re- 
gard to publishing “name” authors? 

Daniel Bailey 
PO Box 214 
Stamps, Arkansas 71860 
I don’t have Lin Carter’s letter on 



hand now to check it, but the error in 
dates was either Lin’s or mine (in 
copying); my apologies for the error 
and thanks for your correction. As for 
Mythos stories, my comment to Bos- 
tick did not rule out the publication of 
new Mythos stories; it simply 
explained why, at that time, we had 
not published any. I am certainly not 
going to rule arbitrarily against pub- 
lishing such stories-without having 
read them! And obviously I did not. 
My one guiding "principle” is to pub- 
lish stories I feel deserve publication, 
and I’ve yet to "overlook" that one.- 

TW 

TW— 

Oh, how right Fritz Leiber was in 
Fantasy Books with his views on Au- 
gust Derleth’s manhandling of the 
Cthulhu Mythos. Derleth started the 
Mythos down the hill, so to speak, by 
putting everything into nice neat 
cubicles; i.e. making all the Old Ones 
some sort of silly-damned elementals. 
Sounds more like the Fantastic Four 
than cosmic dread. 

Of course, while Derleth started 
the Mythos down, Brian Lumley is 
increasing the rate of descent. He has 
taken all of those handy-dandy ele- 
mentals & put the poor things in sci- 
entific laboratories, where they must 
be lonely indeed. At the rate Lum- 
ley’s travelling, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see Yog-Sothoth guest in 
Perry Rhodan some day soon. 

The sad thing is that the writers 
who do try to treat the Mythos with 
literary respect are locked away in the 
rarely-opened vaults of fanzines, un- 
able even to attempt commercial suc- 
cess. 

Oh, yes. Since I’m in the mood for 
picking nits, I’ll observe that in his 
column Leiber observed that in Der- 
leth’s version of the Mythos "night- 
gaunts from The Dream-Quest of Un- 
known Kadath carry high-minded 
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heroes who have sipped the golden 
mead . . . from Arkham ... to Lon- 
don.” What shall we do with Leiber? 
He knows it was the Byakhee who 
thus made like 747s. 

Daniel Bailey 
PO Box 214 
Stamps, Arkansas 71860 

Dear Ted, 

The Big 24th Anniversary Issue was 
definitely a mixed bag of stories which 
varied from literary standards success- 
fully. Avram Davidson achieved some 
distinction once again with his 
baroque use of words. His calculated 
misspellings and incorrect word usage 
made the sense of being in a parallel 
type of reality much more cogent. 
Also, his complicated descriptions of 
peculiar mannerisms and characteris- 
tic poses of various people in his uni- 
verse made the story even more un- 
ique and freshly original. Even the 
digressions aided in the flow of the 
story in the tangential connections 
disparate parts of his narrative had 
with other parts. I believe Mr. 
Davidson is a very clever fellow. This 
story reassures me that is a correct as- 
sessment. 

The Lin Carter tale was not so good 
as Davidson’s but was held together 
by Garter’s strange sense of the bar- 
baric. These savages of Carter’s exist 
in a world richly described in a way 
outside their own ability to under- 
stand. Carter’s depictions sound like 
idealized Middle English countrysides 
or fantastic places which could never 
be but are outlined in a clearly pic- 
turebook way. His rough and ready- 
Thongor just doesn’t fit the prose he 
uses to pretty the rest of the story. 
Also, if I remember correctly, he was 
one of two authors who used the 
color yellow to describe the hated 
eyes of the deadly menace. The color 
yellow just doesn’t fit that kind of 
special danger. Instead, the use of the 



color makes the danger seem sick and 
fevered. 

Effinger was being a bit too cute for 
my taste when he tried to use the old 
switch-on-the-switch and snapper end- 
ing in his Greek story. I like the way 
he made light of the Socratic dialogue 
technique. The philosophic plight was 
archly displayed in its most culturally 
influenced dimensions. I forgive Ef- 
finger the use of his outdated plot de- 
vice, which at least for me, tele- 
graphed the eventual ramifications of 
the story well before its end. Also, 
the minor character Stabo of Herra 
was very successful in his apostasy 
from the paths of pure philosophy. 
He added a lot of realism and at the 
same time droll humor to the tale. 

Vsevolod Ivanov’s modernday post- 
script on the myth of Sisyphus lost a 
lot in translation. I’m sure the words 
were a lot more fluent and much less 
awkward in the native tongue. The 
story itself lacked a compelling 
urgency of any sort. It didn’t amuse 
me, or make me excited, etc. It was 
technically correct as far as the trans- 
lation allowed one to tell, but not in- 
spired. 

The short stories were also ranged 
from very good to mediocre. Rick 
Stooker’s “The Pi-A-Saw Bird” was 
the most successful from my view- 
point. He had a fresh perspective 
from which to write. His story, based 
on the Indian myth, was different in 
its emphasis from many other stories! 
In fact, it was one of the most highly 
original suggestions I’ve seen in your 
magazine. It works even better be- 
cause he uses the emotions of guilt 
and love in a good way, a way which 
isn’t slickly commercial or designed to 
evoke conventional responses. Unfor- 
tunately, the other shorts were less 
effective. Malzberg and Bunch both 
gave you average stories which 
seemed all too familiar from the par- 
ticular biases of these writers. They 
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like to harp on the same themes over 
and over without realizing the 
monotonous effect of the outcome. 
The others were undistinguished. I 
would comment that "Pandora’s 
Cryogenic Box” was funny in spots 
but mostly just overdone. I’m glad 
such a thin variation on an idea was 
so mercifully short. 

Though it may seem I’m being 
harshly critical in some places I don’t 
intend my thoughts to be harmful. I 
just want to see more good quality fic- 
tion which you’ve proven that you’re 
very capable of finding. However, I’d 
rather not have the extra stories in an 
issue if they are just filler which bor- 
der on literary slum standards. It 
makes the rest of your magazine, 
which is eminently successful in its 
way, seem less excellent in compari- 
son. 

Dave Hulvey 
Rt. 7, Box 68 
Harrisonburg, Va. 22801 

Dear Ted: 

I rarely write any letters at all, and 
I have never written to your 
magazines; partly because I am one of 
the world’s foremost procrastinaters, 
and partly because of the fear that my 
opinion might be totally opposite of 
everyone else’s. I enjoy reading the 
letter column, though, and I’ve al- 
ways been determined to participate 
in it at least once. To avoid my usual 
delays, I’m getting this right off, only 
a few hours after buying a copy of the 
December Fantastic. Up to this 
point I have read only the short 
stories(saving the longer stuff for later) 
and this is in response to one of them 
in particular. All I can give is my per- 
sonal opinion; how much it’s worth is 
for others to decide. 

From a reader’s standpoint, I con- 
sider Colin Saxton’s “The Flyer” one of 
the finest fantasy short stories of the 
year. The plot is simple and not terri- 



bly unusual for the field. What is ex- 
ceptional is the writing, particularly 
the descriptive paragraphs. True, the 
people of the village and the exact na- 
ture of the whole scene are rather 
vague, but Mr. Saxton meant it that 
way. It’s what I like to call “exact 
vagueness” — using vague illusions for 
the large scene to magnify (and add 
an eerie quality to) the immediate 
area of conflict: namely, the granite 
cliff. In unskilled hands this kind of 
writing can flop; here it was used 
beautifully to create a strangly haunt- 
ing tale. 

Indeed, the cliff jumps to life from 
the pages. The reader with the 
slightest imagination can picture vi- 
vidly the Flyer pushing himself off the 
cliff face and soaring over the plain 
with the thermals. All through the 
story my mind’s eye could clearly see 
everything happening; and it held me 
spellbound from start to finish. (I find 
it hard to imagine what fantastic 
geologic upheaval could cause such 
rushing flood as came near the end, 
but that doesn’t matter.) 

Perhpas I am over-praising the 
story, but from a writer’s standpoint, 
I think I can imagine how hard it was 
to do. (I’m sort of a writer — I’ve sub- 
mitted a few stories, one to this 
magazine; and I’ve written some 
poetry — none of it worthy of publica- 
tion, I’m afraid.) I have tried to write 
stories along similar lines and failed. 
I’ve read a few printed stories using 
the same method which I considered 
substandard, too, but I’m not going to 
say by whom, since I’m enough of an 
idiot myself without blaming someone 
else for the same mistake. 

I believe Mr. Saxton is a talented 
writer (and a good artist, too!) who 
deserves credit for his ingenuity. The 
magazine that printed such a fine 
story deserves credit too, since good 
writing isn’t easy to find. And there is 
a mathod in my medness; if you pub- 
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lish this letter (or even if you don’t) 
perhaps 1 might be seeing more of 
this quality of writing (or at least 
more of Mr. Saxton) in the future. 

As for the other stories — Bunch and 
Malzberg were their usual lovable 
selves, “Pandora’s Cryogenic Box” 
was okay, 'The Pi-A-Saw Bird” was 
very good, and “The Purvess Inci- 
dent” was good ludicrous fun. Keep 
up the good work, please! 

Kelly Shew 

16404 120th Av. S.E. 

Renton, Wash. 98055 

Dear Mr. White, 

Something has been bothering me 
for years and I would like to tell you 
about it. So here goes: 

I cannot see the point of what is 
called “mainstream fiction.” Satire, 
polemics, yes; but the typical message 
novel, no. Why should you read a 
book about everyday creatures? It’s 
exactly that: you see them and work 
with them each day. By the very act 
of picking up a novel, you are declar- 
ing that you are fed up with the real 
world and want to enter one of fan- 
tasy. But the standard fiction fare just 
forcefeeds more of the typical events 
of the life from which you are trying 
to escape! Also, at the end, the aver- 
age “mainstream” novel deposits you 
at either one or the other of two very 
humdrum destinations: marriage or 
death. Why do people want to go 
through all the trouble of reading one 
of these creations, only to be sent 
back at the conclusion to the daylight 
world, like naughty kids? 

But the twilight world of mythology 
and fantasy is free. The author makes 
up his own rules; there are usually 
strange, beautiful descriptions along 
the way, and an imaginative end. 
Consider also that fantasy is much 
older and more prevalent than “realis- 
tic” writing. Why, the oldest known 
literary work in the world, Gilgamesh , 



is pure heroica a la Robert E. How- 
ard! Take all the Arthurian romances, 
the Robin Hood ballads, the tale of 
Roland, the Lay of the Nibelungs, 
and the rich epics of the ancient 
world — all freewritten mythologizing! 
If they use death or mating as finales, 
they are not the dull, “And they lived 
happily ever after,” or “here lies.” 

A toast! To the decline and fall of 
petty, stupid, upstart “mainstream” 
literature! 

Anthony Sandor 
(No address on letter) 

The purpose of "mainstream" fiction is 
to create a vicarious experience for the 
reader. You were never in World War 
II? You can read one of the better 
war novels-from From Here To Eter- 
nity to Catch 22. You’ve never travelled 
to Russia or lived in the last cen- 
tury? War and Peace will take you 
there. Etc. Through reading we enrich 
and broaden our "experience" and 
understanding of situations and places 
to which we’ve never been. Naturally 
works of fiction cannot prove points 
or demonstrate true reality, but as 
metaphors they tell us much-about 
ourselves and about others. Fantastic 
fiction goes beyond the vicarious ex- 
perience of the “real" to vicarious ex- 
perience of the "unreaT’-a metaphor 
for matters of the spirit and the im- 
agination: myth. I don’t really see 
competition between these two types 
of fiction ; they complement each 
other. In any event, one is free to 
choose what one wants to read and as 
long as each is in plentiful supply, no 
one should go unsatisfied. -tw 

Dear Ted: 

Your August editorial had some in- 
sights that go beyond a literary evalu- 
ation of the Gor series. 

You demonstrated even to a 
liberal-oriented person like myself 
that there is indeed a corrupting in- 
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fluence in pornography. What is cor- 
rupting is not so much incitements to 
sexual misconduct but the false and 
narrow stereotypes, which degrade 
women and as a result degrade men. 

As a result they degrade sex and 
any human relationship that can exist 
between women and men. 

And through necessity they degrade 
an individual’s view of life and “the 
human condition.” 

How far is the attitude currently re- 
ferred to as “sexism” related to socie- 
ty’s views on force and violence, the 
suppression of sensitivity and as one 
Victorian put it, “the meanest having 
power over the highest?” 

One would like to think that this is 
what fantasy writers might in their 
small way be able to alter through 
broadening the resources of the im- 
agination and of the spirit. 

On another topic related to fantasy, 
I wonder if your magazine would be 
interested in featuring the old- 
fashioned American “tall tale,” the 
humorous stories told about folk 
heroes like Pecos Bill and Paul Bun- 
yan, which represent the first form 
of American literature and which have 
been so well adapted by great writers 
from Washington Irving and Mark 
Twain up to Steven Vincent Benet. 

Caught up just before our Bicen- 
tennial and just after our Watergate, 
Americans are more concerned than 
ever before with trying to make out 
just what we are. 

By going to the roots of our past 
the tall tale has the power to affirm 
our traditions where they need to be 
affirmed while its humorous quality 
gives it the satiric capacity of mocking 
our traditions where they need to be 
mocked. 

There is a mildly self-interested 
reason for this question. I wrote a 
query letter concerning a story I 
wrote and have not yet received a re- 
ply. 



So the question remains . . . Does 
Fantastic accept tall tales? 

Ronald Seigel 
Post Office Box 03015 
Highland Park, Michigan 48203 

I’m afraid you’re right about the de- 
meaning qualities of pornography — 4 
agree with you despite my own belief 
that the First Amendment covers the 
right to publish pornography. The 
problem is two-fold: 1 ) most pornog- 
raphy is trash — -badly -written material 
by writers of little talent other than 
that needed to type reams of 
somewhat-readable material on a 
regular schedule; and 2) in concentrat- 
ing upon sexual acts and their divorce 
from either emotional realities or 
realistic consequences , most pornog- 
raphy is anti -humanistic and possibly 
‘‘corrupting’’. These are not built-in 
limitations of the form so much as 
they are reflections of publishing 
realities and the prevailing attitudes 
in our culture toward sexual realism 
in the arts. That is, until very recently 
(the past ten years), we were loathe to 
admit sexuality had any place in 
either the arts or our own lives — sex 
was something we hushed up and felt 
embarrassed about. Now that we’re 
talking about it more openly, we are 
still doing so out of feelings of 
perhaps unconscious embarrassment: 
we must demean it (and ourselves) in 
order to bring it out into the open; we 
are still afraid to confront the reality 
of sexuality. Instead we have created 
a new fantasy around sex: trashy por- 
nography. Since most pornography is 
offensive on an esthetic level (that is, 
it is badly written, crudely conceived, 
and definitely sexist) it confirms our 
residual feelings that sex is somehow 
disgusting in and of itself. It is to be 
hoped that we can eventually trans- 
cend this Victorian heritage. As for 
tall tales, to move on to your second 
topic, we’ve published them in the 
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past and will publish them in the fu- 
ture whenever we find such stories we 
like. They are definitely part of the 
total spectrum of fantasy .-t-tw 

Dear Ted, 

Boas' Frazetta imitation (October 
Fantastic) almost appraoches the 
Grand Master’s in design. . . .your 
cover artist may yet earn his diploma 
at the Frazetta School of Fine Art. 
However, the realization constantly 
gnaws that if this artist had real tal- 
ent, real imagination, he would not 
resort to imitations; he would do 
Original Boases. . . .1 believe he may 
indeed have this capability. 

Speaking of artists, I am continually 
stunned by Olsen’s work; this man 
doesn’t draw pictures, he photographs 
them — from the darkest core of the 
human Psyche. His uncanny skill 
makes my pulse literally pound with 
questions: “What is Happening?” 
“How Does He Manage This?” 
“Where is the Source of These 
Ideas?” Richard Olsen pulls the still- 
viewer deeper than the two dimen- 
sions of page-print. He excites you. 
He — well, you can see I think he’s 
damn good. How about an Olsen 
cover sometime in the near future? I 
think he’s come of age. 

Fandom: Amazing’s major attrac- 
tion is its fan-oriented structure — 
therefore. The Clubhouse is a vital 
feature there. Expand it. Bestow 
bimonthly status to Susan Wood. In 
this American era of Cold War with 
Thy Neighbor, readers need some- 
thing to cling to — solidarity, support, 
groupsharing — and, no matter how 
inadequately, fandom provides that. 
Fandom, as one bnf tritely put it, “is 
a gathering of friends.” Alienated 
youth need such a common interest- 
ground. 

Reporting Policy: The 250 reading 
fee is not objectionable. What bothers 
me is the unholy “holding time” 



Amazing and Fantastic give to 
manuscripts submitted. I sympathize 
with Slush Pile Lethargy felt by 
editor and First Readers, but — 
dammnit — 3 or 4 months is a hell of a 
long time to await an Editorial Reply. 
Couldn’t this time-span be shortened 
somewhat? Author’s simultaneous 
submissions are unnecessarily tempt- 
ed by the present policy (A & F are 
not solely to blame. Galaxy and F ir 
SF are also frequently late repliers). 
I’d appreciate hearing your explana- 
tion as to why the above situation 
exists. Does Amazing and Fantastic 
accept simultaneous submissions? In 
light of the reporting policy, I think 
that they should. 

John Di Prete 

45 .Vale Avenue 
Cranston, R.I. 02910 

Theoretically The Clubhouse is on a 
bimonthly schedule. Unfortunately, it 
has occasionally been pushed out of 
an issue due to circumstances beyond 
my control ; the recent (and still con- 
tinuing, as 1 write this) Canadian 
postal strike hasn’t helped ; Ms. Wood 
lives in Canada. I feel the letters col- 
umn in both magazines also serve the 
same functions of reader-involvement 
in the stf community. “Three or four 
months" is a long time to wait for a 
reply on a submission, and l sym- 
pathize with anyone who finds himself 
stuck with such a wait; l believe the 
majority of submissions are now being 
dealt with on a much shorter time- 
span — three to four weeks or less. 
Much of this time is consumed by the 
time it takes a manuscript to reach us 
and then to return to you when 
mailed at any rate other than First 
Class. When a manuscript takes 
longer to he returned to you, it is be- 
cause it was read by more people — an 
indication that it was almost good 
enough to sell to us and made its way 
up the editorial chain further than 
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most do. As an author myself I share 
your impatience ; I’ve yet to hear 
about a submission to .another pub- 
lisher I made in August. We do accept 
simultaneous submissions, but I’ve 



found they often lead to problems if 
more than one editor accepts such a 
submission. Simultaneous submissions 
should be clearly identified as 
such . — TVV 
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Editorial (Cont. from page 4) 
the staining process — two coats, plus 
a coat of wax — has been quite an un- 
dertaking. 

I mention all this as a prelude to 
the following. 

In the last month two companies 
have released record albums of mate- 
rial by Robert E. Howard. 

Both companies sent me copies. 
From Alternate World Recordings, 
Inc. comes Robert E. Howard: From 
the Hells Beneath the Hells (AWR 
4810). From Moondance Productions, 
Inc., comes Robert E. Howard’s 
Conan (10-18-75) (sounds like a date, 
doesn’t it?). 

Both are spoken-word albums, and 
consequently it took me a while be- 
fore I kad the opportunity to listen to 
them — since I do much of my album- 
listening while otherwise occupied 
with reading, editing or writing, and 
these were obviously unsuitable for 
such occasions. I ended up listening 
to them while rubbing stain over what 
seemed like acres of wood. 

Each has been issued in limited 
editions. Hells was pressed at 1050 
copies; Conan at 1500. The price of 
the latter is $6.00 including postage 
and handling; Hells is $7.98. 

In many respects the albums com- 
plement each other. Hells has a lovely 
black & white cover by Jeff Jones, 
very much in the style of J. Allen St. 
John and Frank Frazetta, and an ac- 
companying booklet which contains 
the text of the album. Conan has a 
color cover by Tim Conrad, in the 
style of Marvel’s Barry Smith. It lacks 
any text, but if one was needed 
perhaps copies of the early Roy 
Thomas-Barry Smith Marvel comics of 
Conan would be most appropriate. 

The differences in approach are 
most evident when one listens to the 
albums themselves. 

Hells consists of readings by Ugo 
Toppo of four pieces by Howard: two 
poems, “The Song of a Mad Minstrel” 
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and “Altars and Jesters — An Opium 
Dream;” and two short stories, “The 
Curse of the Golden Skull” and "The 
Mirrors of Tuzun Thune,” the latter a 
King Kull story which occupies the 
whole of the second side. 

Conan , by contrast, consists of 
dramatizations, radio-style, of two 
Conan stories, “The Tower of the 
Elephant” and “The Frost Giant’s 
Daughter.” The former is credited to 
an adaptation by Roy Thomas, and 
appears to be in fact based on 
Thomas’ original Conan comics script. 
Mention is made in the liner notes of 
the fact that both stories were origi- 
nally produced as radio dramatiza- 
tions. Unfortunately, no radio series is 
yet in the offing. 

I say “unfortunately,” because, ob- 
viously, fantasy is better suited to 
radio than to television. (When I 
queried our readership a year ago 
about the possibility of a sword & sor- 
cery tv show, the general reaction was 
negative — not only did readers feel 
that the show would, of necessity, be 
too violent; they also feared that their 
favorite characters would be poorly 
cast and improperly visualized.) In 
radio, as in the printed word, one’s 
imagination is called into active play: 
one must visualize for oneself what 
one is reading or hearing. 

Obviously, then, dramatizations of 
Conan for radio would seem a better 
bet than those aimed at the visual 
media. However, in this case I’m not 
satisfied that good intentions are 
enough. 

The basic problem with the Conan 
album is that it aims its sights too 
low — at a comic-book conceptualiza- 
tion of Conan — and that the dialogue 
is simply too often unintentionally 
funny. Purple prose and ringing de- 
clamations may work in a comic 
production — one reads fast and gets 
most of the information from 
pictures — but when actually spoken 
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aloud they must sound ludicrous or 
silly. Too much of Conan is unbeliev- 
able as dramatized. The laughter of 
the Frost Giant’s Daughter, for in- 
stance, while described as beguiling, 
is simply embarrassing and repetiti- 
ous. Nonetheless, I wish the people 
at Moondance Productions luck with 
their efforts and greater success in fu- 
ture productions. 

Hells is more in the tradition of the 
spoken-word recording: readings 
rather than dramatizations. Here no 
“adaptations” 'are required; one has 
simply to read the original text. Mr. 
Toppo has a sonorous voice which 
seems well suited to his material. He 
reads well. And because his material 
is more varied, more reflective on the 
whole — no swordplay and only subtle 
sorcery — the album is more suited for 
adult listening. 

Still, I wonder how great the mar- 
ket is for spoken word recordings in 
our field. Such records cannot be 
used as “background music;” they 
demand one’s total attention. In this 
day and age, is anyone ready to give 
up half an hour or more of his or her 
time in order to listen to spoken re- 
cordings? How many times can one 
play and enjoy such records before 
tiring of them? 

These are questions yet to be 
answered. In the meantime, Roy 
Torgeson, of Alternate World Record- 
ings, tells me that he has an ambi- 
tious schedule for subsequent releases. 
By the time you read this, a second 
album will be out, this one readings 
of his own material by Fritz Leiber 
(the release date is February 13th). 
And in April (release date: April Fools 
Day) two more albums, by Robert 
Bloch and Harlan Ellison, each read- 
ing his own material. (Torgeson tells 
me that these will sell for $6.98 each, 
since he increased the pressings from 
1050 to 3,000; advance orders, adver- 
tised elsewhere in this magazine, will 



be at $5.98.) Alternate World’s plans 
are to continue with this program, re- 
cording most of the better authors in 
our field, and, possibly, to issue re- 
cordings based on this magazine and 
its sister publication, Amazing sf. 
Where will it all lead? It’s too early to 
tell as yet. I have some doubts 
myself — there is no way I will be able 
to keep up with the albums if this 
idea catches on and they turn into a 
flood — but certainly a new avenue has 
been opened for fantasy and its ulti- 
mate destination is one we cannot yet 
foresee. 

A letter from Lupoff: Periodically 
Richard Lupoff writes to tell me what 
has been happening to his old friend. 
Ova Hamlet. Quite often he encloses 
with his letter Ova’s latest opus. This 
time is no exception. Dick writes — 

Dear Ted: 

As you know, Ms. Ova Hamlet 
seems to regard me as her dearest — 
perhaps only — friend. And for some 
reason she keeps giving me copies of 
her weird maunderings, which I make 
it a practice to edit a little (only for 
purposes of removing unprintable 
obscenities) and send along for the 
pages of Fantastic. The income thus 
derived has furnished Ova with all of 
the amenities of gracious living. Why, 
the last time I visited the flat she 
shared with the late Sir Duncan Ham- 
let in posh West Oakland, I stood 
aghast with admiration of Ova’s new 
Atwater-Kent superheterodyne, her 
Edison patent wax-cylinder 
gramophone, her recent copies of Col- 
lier’s, Astonishing Stories, and Spicy 
Planet Yarns. It was truly a night to 
remember. 

Of course, since the tragic death of 
Sir Duncan Hamlet (run over by a 
Bucyrus-Erie steamroller in Canton, 
Ohio) and Ova’s somewhat precipitate 
remarriage to Killy Tee, the old dear 
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seems to have dropped out of sight. 

Or should I say . . . seemed. 

For the other morning around four 
o’clock I was awakened from a sound 
sleep by the insistent jangling of the 
Bell telephone, and the sound, when 
I picked up the receiver, of a disgust- 
ing squawk of a voice that I recog- 
nized as the famous tones of that very 
Killy Tee. 

“Lupoff,” Tee grated into the tele- 
phone, “get over here quick! Ova’s 
calling for you and she won’t settle for 
nobody else, not even for a glass of 
rotgut cooking sherry!” 

He gave me an address and I set 
out as fast I could get my Willys- 
Knight cranked up and onto the back 
road. (I’m not allowed on the freeway 
in my Willys-Knight; that’s grossly un- 
fair of the California Highway Patrol 
but I can’t help it, they say the car is 
a menace.) Killy and Ova have set up 
housekeeping in a trailer court in 
Pinole, a town some thirty miles 
northeast of here near the Carquines 
Straits. 

The trailer court, to be brutally 
frank about it, is located at the place 
where the exhaust fumes from the 
Union Oil refinery in Hercules meet 
the airborne refuse of the C&H sugar 
plant in Crocket. The two aerial 
streams of obnoxiousness combine 
steadily over the trailer court, produc- 
ing a fallout the likes of which you 
would simply not believe , Ted. And I 
know you’ve smelt North Jersey! 

Sealing my nostrils with the old 
swimmer’s nose-clips that I saved 
from my days as a junior swimming 
instructor at Camp Orinsekwa for 
Boys, I plunged into Killy and Ova’s 
trailer and found my old pal slumped 
over a sheaf of yellow-pad papers, 
eyes shut, mouth open, and an old 
steel-nibbed dip-pen stamped "Prop- 
erty uspod” clutched in her grimy ta- 
lons. She was moaning and hiccough- 
ing and writing steadily except when 



she stopped to dip her steel nib. 

It’s odd, Ted, the way little details 
grab you in a moment like that. All I 
could think of was to ask Killy where 
Ova could get bottled ink nowadays. 

“She can't, you moron," Tee 
explained graciously. “She’s using a 
jug of salsa caliente that she lifted 
off n Gonzalez’s Bodega down ta King 
City last week!” 

“But what’s she writing?” I de- 
manded, craning my neck to make 
out the faint pinkish scratches on the 
yellow pad. 

‘‘She ain’t writing nothing, you 
fool!” Killy informed me courteously. 
“Ain’t you never heard a autocratic 
writing? That’s autocratic writing she’s 
doing! I don’t know who the hell is 
sending the messages, but Ova sure’s 
hell never wrote nuthin’ like that be- 
fore!” 

He gestured dramatically toward 
the still-growing pile of manuscript 
pages, lurching off balance as he did 
so and knocking open a window with 
one elbow. Nose-clips or no nose- 
clips, I made fast to get that window 
shut again before I did anything else. 
But at that moment Ova croaked the 
following enigmatic words: “Gimme 
the damn lolipop, you oaf!” 

Ted, there wasn’t any lolipop in 
sight! What could she have meant? 
Surely it’s beyond me, but that must 
have been intended as some sort of 
signal, for having said it. Ova belched 
a couple of times, sat up, scratched 
here and there under her baggy 
housecoat and opened her eyes. 

First thing she said once she was 
awake was “Gimme some o’ that Vin- 
tage Two O’clock cooking sherry, 
Killy you old creep!” Second thing 
she said was “Dick! How the hell are 
ya, you old jackass! Good to lay eyes 
on you again!” 

I asked her if she had any idea 
what the writing was and she said 
she’d had a nightmare about being 
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locked in a traveling phonebooth with 
Philip Jose Farmer for six months but 
she didn’t remember anything about 
writing and she didn’t recognize the 
manuscript at all. “Still,” she crooned, 
“it looks like about ten thousand 
words to me. Type it up and tell Ted 
White that it’s twelve , that’ll make an 
extra forty bucks if we can fool him, 
and you can keep the forty for your 
trouble. I’ll use the rest of the money 
to buy a spiffy relic I saw over in an 
antique store in Benicia t’other day. A 
genuine Piltdown man potsherd!” 

Well, Ted, I don’t know what Ova’s 
going to do with a genuine Piltdown 
man potsherd, but I’ll use my forty 
bucks to pay for the sinus treatments 
I needed when I nursed my poor 
wheezing Willys-Knight home from 
the trailer court in Pinole. If it hadn’t 
been for those good old Camp Orin- 
sekwa for Boys nose-clips, I don’t 
think I’d have made it at all. 

So please send my share of the 
money care of the Local Fraser 
Health Group that I subscribe to. 



Yours truly, 
Dick Lupoff 

PS — 

Of course since Ova didn’t really 
create “God of the Naked Unicorn,” 
I’m not 100% certain that she de- 
serves the by-line for it. You under- 
stand the theory of “autocratic writ- 
ing.” But you might have trouble 
clearing the by-line of the real nar- 
rator of “God of the Naked Unicorn,” 
so I suggest that you go ahead and 
credit it to Ova Hamlet anyway. Be- 
sides, the old broad needs the ego- 
reinforcement of seeing her name in 
print once in a while. 

You’ll see it here, next issue — 
“God of the Naked Unicorn” by Ova 
Hamlet. Don’t say you weren’t 
warned. 

And next month, don’t forget: the 
gala 50th Anniversary issue of Amaz- 
ing SF. It’s one issue you won’t want 
to miss! 

—Ted White 



The Future In Books (Cont. from page 117) 



about Fantasy’s Prodigy, Rebel, 
Humanist, Monster, Prose Poet in the 
Age of Space, Prose Painter of the 
Mind, the Incredible Thinking Man, 
and Humanista Del Futuro — as he is 
variously described in articles about 
him listed here. In short, this book 
tells, shows, and especially lists prac- 
tically everything by and about the 
October Man himself. 

The fascinating fact-packed 
chronology— first remembered snow- 
fall at six months, the Chaney Hunch- 
back of Norte (sic) Dame at three 
years, the reality of death at five and 
a half, Oz at six, whooping cough and 
Poe at eight — reads like a Bradbury 
story' and the photolog looks like one: 
everybody smiling save for “Shorty” 
scowling most determinedly after the 



Hunchback, as if he were “The Small 
Assassin” himself. 

There is a wealth of illustration that 
has everything but color — Bok covers 
of his fanmag Futuria Fantasia, 27 
foreign-language covers of Die Mars- 
Chroniken (Chronique Martiennnes, 
Kroniki Marsianskie) on one page, a 
page from the comic-strip version of 
“Mars is Heaven,” record covers, film 
and TV stuff, well over 50 facsimile 
pages — it’s all here, folks, for lovers of 
the man whose writing I remember 
gusting like clean country wind, bear- 
ing images bright as butterflies and 
sharp as pine needles, through the 
mostly coal-smoke prose of those 
1940’s Weird Tales. 

— Fritz Leiber 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



RATES AND TERMS: Classified ads of the SCIENCE FICTION ADVENTURE GROUP (2 books). 
AMAZMG and FANTASTIC, afford readers and advertisers alike an opportunity to buy. sell and trade in 
the WORLD'S LARGEST SCIENCE FICTION Market Place at reduced rates. Only 80 cents a word 

(including name and address). Minimum order $8.00 (10 words). Payment must accompany copy except 
when ads are placed by Accredited Agency. Frequency discount 5% for 6 months, 10% tor 12 months paid 
in advance. All copy subject to publishers approval. Closing Date: 1st of the 5th preceding month (for 
example, Sept issue closes April 1st). Send order and remittance to PRINT ADVERTISING REP. INC.. 
355 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 



BOOKS & MAGAZINES 



WANTED TO BUY— science fiction magazines from 
1926 to 1960. Harry Bennett, 6763 Hollywood Btvd., 
Hollywood. Calif. 90028 



SELLING COMIC BOOKS, PULPS (AMAZING, 
SHADOW, DOC SAVAGE) MAGAZINES, kAYBOYS. 
GIVEAWAYS, MOVE MERCHANDISE, ETC. 1900- 
1975. TWO CATALOGUES $1.00 ROGOFSKY. BOX 
AF1101, FLUSHING, N.Y. 11354. 



COMPLETE illustrated catalog of all IN Print" SF and 
Fantasy paperbacks and hardcover books. Over 1500 
titles. No obligations. We buy "lots" collections and I- 
braries of sf books and magazines. Send offers. 
Purple Unicorn Books, 4532-A10 London Road, Duluth, 
Minn. 55804. 



EVERMIST. illustrated fantasy quarterly, 5th issue. 
$2.00 yearly. Box 27. LaBelle, Fla. 33935 



NAME the book— we’ll find it for you! Out of print book 
specialists. All subjects. (Title alone is sufficient.) 
Write — no obligations. Books-On-File, Dept. AMF, 
Union City. N.J. 07087. 



PERSONALS 



DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere. Call 
DATELINE. Toll-free (800) 451-3245. 



1000 LONELY LADIES FOTOS in wood's largest mar- 
riage partner catalog— $5 — Intercontact: Box 737, 
Lauderdale 33302 or Box 12. Toronto M4A 2M8. 



Japanese Girts Make Wonderful Wives. We have large 
number of listings. Many interested in marriage. Only 
$1.00 brings applications, photos, names, Descriptions, 
question naira etc Japan International, Box 1181-SF. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 92663. 



BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS Needing American 
Boy-Friends. Details. Photos FREE. World, Box 3876- 
SFA, San Diego, Ca. 92103. 



MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 



$100 WEEKLY POSSIBLE! Clipping newspaper items. 
Stuff/address envelopes. Information— send stamped 
envelope. Income Opportunities. Box 721— SM. Lyn- 
brook, N.Y. 11563 



$25 DAILY POSSIBLE! Addressing — Stuffing en- 
velopes. Typing/longhand. Detals— Rush stamped en- 
velope. Eite Box 7T5-SM Lynbrook. N.Y. 11563 



BOOK READERS! Send titles wanted to: S&S Books. 
A-16, 80 North Wilder. St. Paul. Mn. 55104. 



TOADSTOOL WINE features fantasy samplers from six 
privately published magazines. Original covers by LEE 
BROWN COYE and STEPHEN FABIAN and introduc- 
tory article by FRITZ LEIBER. Abundantly illustrated. 
Articles, fiction (including THE BATT, a Fafhrd/Mouser 
yarn), poetry (including Robert E. Howard). Been won- 
dering about those "fanzines" you occasionally see ad- 
vertised? Try six at once with TOADSTOOL WINE. 
$2.95 from "Weirdbook," Dept. U, Box 35. Amherst, 
N.Y. 14226. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



BIORHYTHM: Robert Ripley’s Famous Forcast- 
Compatibility Analysis. FREE* Information. Ripley, 
GETZVILLE, N.Y. 14068 c. 



World Unity Movement needs you. Free info: Paul 
Rhoads (WUM) P.O. Box 2755, Grand Junction. CO. 
81501. 



SCIENCE FICTION RADIO PROGRAMS. Also mys- 
teries, drama, comedy. Reels, Cassettes' “8-track. Free 
catalog. Radio Memories. Box 714, Nekoma. N.D. 
58355 



A MUST FOR ALL S-F READERS 
THE BIG 

50th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
OF AMAZING STORIES 
(On Sale April 22nd) 

Reserve your copy now at newstand 
BIG ALL STAR ISSUE 
only $1.00 
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C ALTERNATE \ 

WORLP ft 



• THE SPOKEN WORD- A NEW DIMENSION IN FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION I 

• HEAR FRITZ LEIBER READ HIS HUGO & NEBULA AWARD WINNING STORY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME ON RECORD I LISTEN TO THE FUN HE HAS WITH ONE OF HIS FAFHRD AND THE GRAY 
MOUSER TALESI 

• WONDER AT THE WISDOM OF ROBERT E. HOWARDS WIZARD. TUZUN THUNE. AS HE 
ENCHANTS BOTH YOU AND KING KULLI FOLLOW HOWARD S POWERFUL POETRY AND 
PROSE WITH THE ENCLOSED TEXT. 

• LET ROBERT BLOCH. AUTHOR OF PSYCHO . CHILL YOU READING HIS BLOOD CURDLING 
TALES! 




AUTHOR 






FROM THE HE LL* PENEATH THE HELL* 




$ON NA fZOLL THE POKE? 

F*ITZ LBIfiBK 



Alternate World Recordings. Inc. is a company dedicated to bringing you a unique record series of literary readings from 
the masterworks of fantasy and science fiction. You will come to know the best writers in the field personally through this 
intimate medium. Share their excitement as they read from their own works. Won’t It be wonderful to hear you favorite 
authors reading the stories you have admired for so long? 



FRITZ LEIBER •• GONNA ROLL THE BONES $6 95 

ROBERT E. HOWARD •• FROM THE HELLS BENEATH THE HELLS $7.95 

ROBERT BLOCH READS HIS OWN STORIES (Release Date ~ April 1) $6 95 

ALL THREE RECORDS $18.00 



PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE AND HANDLING. N Y. RESIDENTS. ADD TAX. ORDER FROM: 

ALTERNATE WORLD RECORDINGS. INC. 

148 EAST 7 4TH STREET 
NEW YORK. N Y 10021 
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THE DEVILS LAKE 




ELRIO 






THE WHITE WOLF 


A major new work from Barry Smitfi , witfi 




A lavishly produced rendition of Michael 


imagery so compelling as to be virtually 




Moorcock's fated hero. Hand-signed by 


indescribable; a masterpiece. In full 




Bob Gould, it bears the artist's and 


colour, unlimited edition. 25" x 25" . 




publisher's embossed seals. 16 3/4x22 3/4” 


Five dollars. 




Four dollars. 
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WHITHERING 




SHELF STUFF 


A superb rendering by Barry Smith, this 




A magazine -sized folio containing more 


depicts a spectral figure vanishing before 




than fifty drawings by Barry Smith. Having 


a wooded hillside. Ink drawing on ivory 




twenty-four pages in gold-embossed 


paper. I6 , x2l". Two dollars and 




leatherette covers, it is available in red. 


fifty cents. 




green, black or tan. Four dollars and 






fifty cents. 
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THE LONE STAR 




THE LIZARD OF OZ 


FICTIONEER 






A magazine devoted exclusively to Robert 




This portrays a collection of Vaughn 


E. Howard and his creations. Containing 




Bode's famous characters travelling along 


previously unpublished work by REH, it is 




the road to Oz. Published posthumously; 


fully illustrated and bears color covers. 




in full colour. 28 "x 19 1/2". 


Limited press run. Three dollars and fifty 




Five dollars. 


cents. 
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L. J 



Postage: One dollar for prints; 
fifty cents for books. 
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BLUE V* STAR 

box 1281 



hartford, conn. 06101 
benjamin biber (203) 522 



Send fifty cents for fully 
illustrated catalogue and 
supplements. 
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